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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 


Manpower Situation, First Quarter, 1961 


Current Trends 


The underlying employment trend edged down slightly in the first quarter 
this year after showing a small rise in the closing quarter of 1960. Forestry, 
mining, and construction experienced more than seasonal employment declines. 
Activity in manufacturing, on the other hand, held up better than usual for 
the time of year. The total employment decline amounted to 5.9 per cent 
between the fourth and first quarter, compared with an average decline of 
4.0 per cent during the previous five years. In March, the number employed 
stood at 5,648,000, which was 23,000 higher than a year earlier. 

In the goods-producing industries, the net employment decline during the 
first quarter (seasonal influences taken into account) was one of the smallest 
since the beginning of the current business recession. The service-producing 
industries, on the other hand, have shown unusual stability during recent months, 
breaking the upward trend of the past three years. Some slowdown in the rate 
of expansion was to be expected in this group owing to the slowdown in trade. 
January sales were down from a year earlier in both wholesale and retail trade, 
with decreases in a fairly wide range of commodities. The service industry 
proper (i.e., community, business, personal and government service), which 
was the main sustaining force last year, has been growing at a slower rate 
during the last two quarters. 

In particular industries, employment developments during the first quarter 
contrasted sharply with those of a year ago. Activity in manufacturing has, 
on the whole, strengthened during recent months, reversing the pattern of the 
opening quarter of 1960, which featured sharp cutbacks in employment and 
output in a fairly wide number of manufacturing industries. On the other hand, 
mining employment declined considerably during the past few months, whereas 
it showed little change during the corresponding period last year. Mining 
employment in the first quarter averaged about 21 per cent lower than in 
the closing quarter of 1960. Most of this drop was due to reduced activity in 
coal mining in Ngva Scotia, although a number of small layoffs occurred also 
in uranium mining in Ontario. So far, layoffs in coal mining have been largely 
short-term, but layoffs of a permanent nature are scheduled to take place later 
this year. 

Forestry, which maintained a relatively strong position last year, showed 
a larger-than-seasonal employment decline during the past three months, owing 
mainly to the early completion of cutting and hauling operations. This develop- 
ment may appear surprising, because the volume of pulpwood cut last winter 
appears to have been at least as large as the winter before. The pace of 
activity in forestry is determined to a large extent by the weather. The weather 
this winter generally favoured logging. At the same time, the industry has 
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LL TO continued to mechanize and this was 

ff. Wire Gc | another factor that helped to speed up 
| forestry operations this year. Most reports 
indicate that the demand for pulpwood 
continues to be strong. Inventories of 
pulpwood at the end of January showed 
little change from a year earlier, although 
consumption of pulpwood has been rising 
moderately. 

Activity in construction declined 
perceptibly during the first two months 
of this year, but showed some strength- 
ening in March. For the first quarter as 
a whole, construction employment was 
considerably lower than a year ago and 
well below the same quarter in 1959. 
Saiaaehs Prospects for the rest of the year are 
Non-Farm more encouraging. The Investment Sur- 
vey by the Department of Trade and 
Commerce indicates a 4-per-cent rise in 
outlays for new construction this year. 
Outlays by institutions and governments 
are expected to rise. The strengthening 
in institutional investment is_ largely 
attributable to a much expanded hospital 
program, with planned expenditures for new hospital facilities being almost 
double those of last year. An increased rate of expansion by universities also 
contributes to the strength in this sector. Housing expenditures were expected 
to show a moderate improvement over last year, though remaining below 
the record levels of 1958 and 1959. Investment plans in engineering types of 
construction indicate a program of about the same value as last year, in total. 
The spending program calls for larger outlays for new pipelines and for 
municipal works such as sewers, water works, roads and power facilities. Capital 
spending plans by the railways at the beginning of 1960 were sharply lower 
than last year, reflecting the completion of major railway lines serving new 
mining areas. 

Employment strengthening in manufacturing between the fourth and the 
first quarter resulted from gains both in durables and non-durables. The rise 
in durables reflected some improvement in wood products and in aircraft 
manufacturing. Employment in the automotive industry was a little lower, 
on average, than in the closing quarter of 1960 as most assembly plants 
experienced periodic temporary layoffs. Iron and steel products, which con- 
tributed heavily to the downward trend in manufacturing employment last 
year, showed some improvement late in the first quarter as activity increased 
in the manufacture of agricultural implements and heavy road machinery. 
Although the quarter-to-quarter employment advance in durable goods is 
encouraging, the outlook is still somewhat uncertain. 

One important employment development in non-durable goods industries 
during the first quarter was the rehiring of workers in rubber plants who were 
laid off in December. The textile industry showed some improvement during 
the first quarter; it exhibited weakness throughout 1960. In other non-durable 
goods industries, the changes during the quarter were relatively small. 
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Some of the major demand forces that exerted a downward pull on the 
economy through most of last year have strengthened. In the closing quarter of 
1960, developments in the inventory sector were once more placing new 
demands on production, and a limited build-up of stocks was taking place. It 
will be recalled that the pronounced rate of inventory accumulation evident 
in the first quarter of 1960 fell off in the second quarter and by the third quarter 
some liquidation of stocks was taking place. Some strengthening of the inventory 
position seems likely during the early part of this year, and this would provide 
a further boost to output and employment in manufacturing. The high and 
stable employment levels that have been maintained in pulp and paper mills 
during the past year reflects the continuing strong position of exports of 
newsprint. 


Comparison with Last Year 


Total employment in the first quarter was about 32,000 higher, on average, 
than in the corresponding quarter last year. As the table below shows, women’s 
employment increased 82,000 while the number of employed men declined by 
an estimated 49,000. 

The increase in the number of em- 1961 1960 
ployed women is a reflection of the 


2 : Total Employed nek cst scteeast 5,665" 5,099: 
expansion that has taken place in the Men aciiash.tacisysie 4,060 4,109 
service-producing industries. This group W OREM htasnhics datathe 1,605 1,524 
of industries was a source of expanded Agriculture .................. JS vem oe 

Non-agriculture ................ 5,082 5,050 


employment for both men and women, 
but most of the strengthening was in women’s occupations. On the other hand, 
most of the employment decline in the goods-producing industries was among 
men. 


During the first quarter, employ- 1961 1960 


ment in the goods-producing industries Total Employed .................... 5,665 5,633 
averaged about 49,000 lower than in the Goods producing industries 2,486 2,535 
opening quarter of 1960. The table at pee GIIULG “stireenre aes 582 =) i968 
1% ; : Other primary industries 158 194 
right, which shows first quarter averages Manufacturing... 1,435 1,427 
of employment by industry, in thousands, Construction... 311 331 
indicates that the drop occurred in con- a ctl aa indus- 3179 3.099 
struction and other primary industries Transportation & other 
(the latter includes forestry, mining and UtilitTES oreeerrreeeeeeeseren 491501 
ashin ) attest tii eradesa seat rascnaes 951 947 
shins). £3 ane rer 1 1s re- Finance, insurance & 
view, logging operations were completed Teal estate 0.0.0.0... 237-225 
SETVICG wha cxreatsirenrees 1,500 1,425 


earlier than usual this year, and this 
accounted in part for the lower level of employment. Mining employment was 
sharply lower than last year, with reduced activity in fuels and metal mining. 
Employment in non-metal mining was higher than last year, reflecting a strong 
demand for asbestos products. Exports of asbestos products showed a rising 
trend during 1960. In the fourth quarter they were substantially higher than 
a year before. 

The employment decline in fuels reflected losses in coal and in oil and 
natural gas; coal mining showed the most marked decline. Employment in 
metal mining was lower than last year as increased activity in iron ore produc- 
tion was more than offset by declines in uranium and base metals. The year-to- 
year employment decline in construction appears to have been centered largely 
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in building construction. Activity in highways, bridges and streets was main- 
tained at close to last year’s level, but general engineering was down somewhat 
from last year’s low level. 

Manufacturing employment in the first quarter was slightly higher than 
a year ago, although still considerably below the pre-recession peak. Industries 
showing improvement over the year were aircraft and aircraft parts, paper 
products, textiles, leather products, tobacco and tobacco products, and chem- 
icals. Employment was substantially lower than a year ago in iron and steel 
products, motor vehicles, motor vehicles parts and electrical apparatus supplies. 

Employment in the service-producing industries in the first quarter was 
80,000 higher than in the same quarter last year. Most of the expansion was in 
the service industry proper, notably in community, business, and personal 
service. Staffing of new educational and health facilities accounted for a large 
part of this advance. Employment in trade changed very little over the year, in 
contrast to the moderate advances recorded in most previous years. 


Regional Comparisons 


Employment was higher than last year in the Atlantic, Quebec and Prairie 
regions. The total in the Pacific region was much the same as last year, while 
Ontario registered a slight decline. The table below shows first-quarter averages, 
in thousands, of employment in Canada and in the five regions. 

The employment decline in Ontario was in agriculture. Employment trends 
in non-agricultural industries in Ontario were mixed and largely offsetting. The 
net employment gains in the Ailantic, Quebec and Prairie regions were due 
largely to increased activity in the service-producing industries. In Quebec, 


there was a continuing strong demand 1961 1960 
ae products of the export industries, a Sy toe Beck eee ohh 5,665 5,633 
eridithic hi : QNEC ce eae cece ee 467 455 
this helped to boost employment and = Quebee 00 1,533 1,520 
production in some of the goods-produc- Ontarioys:2:. i. 27. tee he 216001 2.175 
Bee a aacties. TAMING peace cas ca stereansranne 1,003 982 
g stries Pacific? SU GOTG NUR y 501 505 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


Labour Surplus Approximate Balance 
Labour Market Areas . 2 3 
March March March March March M 
a 1961 | 1960 1961 1960 1961 60 
NEGUTOP OLGA crerisel sna ors e 2p'G .nse'n 8 ppmee arenes il 10 1 2 
MAYOR LO GUSUDIAl |, .resctanecuiavel coins ss oe 19 18 7 9 icc a ee 
Major Agricultural...........00¢..0.2-0. 10 11 4 tal isons ot eae 
Liber, SRAM DORN Dt EES AC A SPEER. ok LEE te 43 45 14 12 1 1 
Realities, ..eie ian 83 baler: Ginn 25 1 1 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—MARCH 


ANT LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 4 
Calgary 
Edmonton 
Hamilton 
Montreal 


_ METROPOLITAN AREAS | Ottawa—Hull 
(labour force 75,000 or more) | Quebec—Levis 


Toronto 

Vancouver—New West- 
minster and Mission City 

Windsor 

Winnipeg 


Brantford 
Corner Brook 
wall 
Farnham—Granby 
Fort William—Port Arthur 


oliette 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS = St. Jean 
(labour force 25,000-75,000: 60) Moncton 
Per cent or more in non-agricul-| New Glasgow 
tural activity) Niagara Peninsula 
hawa 
Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d'Or 
Sarnia 


Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 

Trois Rivieres 


Timmins—Kirkland Lake 


Barrie Brandon 
Charlottetown Moose Jaw 
CHATHAM <— North Battleford 
Lethbridge —»>REGINA 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL | Prince Albert 

AREAS Red Deer 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40! Riviere du Loup 
per cent or more agricultural) | Saskatoon 
Thetford-Megantic-St.Georges 
Yorkton 


Bathurst Brampton Kitimat 
Beauharnois —> CENTRAL VANCOUVER 
Belleville-Trenton ISLAND 

Bracebridge Dawson Creek 
Bridgewater Drumheller 

Campbellton Galt 

Chilliwack Goderich 

Cranbrook Kamloops 

Dauphin Listowel 
Drummondville —»> MEDICINE HAT 
Edmundston St. Thomas 


Fredericton Stratford | 
MINOR AREAS Gaspe i 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) Grand Falls —»> WALKERTON 

| Kentville Woodstock—Tillsonburg 
Lachute—Ste. Therese 
Lindsay 

Montmagny 

Newcastle 

North Bay 

Okanagan Valley 

Owen Sound 

Pembroke 
“Portage la Prairie 
| Prince George—Quesnel 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 


wu 
a 
se 
go. 
al 
ie) 
ta 
_ 
o 
3 
3 
o 


St. Stephen 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 

Sorel 
Summerside 
Trail—Nelson 
Truro 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Weyburn 
Woodstock, N.B. 


Yarmouth | 
—-> The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification system used, see page 424. 
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Employment Situation in Local Areas 


ATLANTIC 


ATG The underlying employment trend 
in the Atlantic region levelled off in the 
first quarter after showing moderate 
advances during the last half of 1960. 
Iron and steel manufacturing, which was 
a source of employment strength last 
year, weakened noticeably during the past 
few months. Orders for steel products 
from the United Kingdom have fallen 
sharply, and as a result about 700 work- 
ers were laid off at the Sydney steel plant. 
More moderate employment declines 
occurred in plants manufacturing rail- 
road and rolling stock equipment; they 
were operating well below normal as 
the year began. In other parts of manu- 
facturing, employment either increased or 
remained fairly stable. Shipbuilding activ- 
ity increased steadily and additional hiring was expected to take place when 
the expansion program at the Saint John Dry Dock is completed. The aircraft 
and parts industry showed continuing buoyancy in the first three months of 
1961 and additional workers will be required late this spring when a new 
hangar opens at the Halifax International Airport for the servicing of small 
aircraft. 

Apart from seasonal factors, forestry employment changed very little 
between the closing quarter of 1960 and the opening quarter of 1961. The 
opening of a new pulp mill at Point Tupper later this year will result in an 
increase in forestry employment in Nova Scotia. Demand for skilled pulp- 
cutters was reported to have increased sharply in the Sydney area during March, 
and activity was expected to show a further increase as weather conditions 
improve. The new pulp mill is expected to provide several months work each 
year for a large number of pulp-cutters. 

The coal mining industry continued to be a major source of weakness 
during the first quarter. Short-term layoffs have been prevalent in the Cape 
Breton mines and layoffs of a permanent nature are scheduled to take place 
later this year. Employment in the mines was slightly lower, on average, than 
in the fourth quarter of 1960 and substantially lower than a year ago. 

Construction employment in the region held up fairly well since the turn 
of the year despite a low level of housebuilding activity. Engineering projects 
employed fewer workers than in most recent years but most other types of 
non-residential construction were fairly active for the season. Institutional 
building continued to be one of the main sources of strength and industrial 


i T™””™”™:»m= m=: 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - ATLANTIC 
JULY 1958 TO DATE 
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construction expanded somewhat in March. Housing starts increased in the 
first quarter after declining slightly in the closing quarter of 1960. Activity 
in non-residential construction this summer is generally expected to show a 
smaller rise than last year, because some of the larger projects initiated a year 
ago or more have been completed. 

Total employment in the first quarter averaged about 12,000 higher than 
a year earlier. Most of the improvement was in the service industry, particularly 
in community, business and personal service. Employment in trade was main- 
tained at a slightly higher level than a year ago. Mining, construction and 
heavy manufacturing registered employment decreases. 

The increase in unemployment during the first quarter was about normal 
for the season. Unemployment in March stood at 101,000 or 18.0 per cent 
of the labour force. This was substantially higher than the unemployment rate 
of 16.9 per cent for the same month last year. The March classification of the 
21 areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in 
substantial surplus, 19 (19); in moderate surplus, 2 (2). 


Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan) Group 1. Construction employment was considerably 
lower than last year but total employment was unchanged as a result of increased 
activity in the service industry. 


Halifax (metropolitan) Group 2. Total employment was somewhat higher than 
a year ago as a result of increased activity in most parts of manufacturing. 
Total manufacturing employment at the end of January was 9.2 per cent higher 
than a year ago. 


QUEBEC 


Employment in Quebec declined 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — QUEBEC 
more than seasonally between the fourth au iuaean ea 


quarter of 1960 and the first quarter of 
1961. Important factors in this decline 


were reduced levels of durable goods | Labour Force 3,850,000 
production and industrial construction. | perenne aes Aaa 
oy 


Employment was maintained at a higher 1,700,000 

level than a year earlier, however, mainly 

through the strength of demand for the | |... "pe Emp ayes 
products of the export industries in the 1,650,000 


1,600,000 


region, and the steady expansion of some 1,550,000 
service-producing industries. Unemploy- se 
ment during the quarter was moderately 
higher than in the first quarter of last 
year. 


In most export industries, the high Le ae en eee te 
level of activity that prevailed in 1960 
was maintained during the first quarter 
of this year. Exports of newsprint, asbestos, aluminum and copper showed 
strong advances in 1960 and indications are that this trend continued into 
1961. As a result, mining production and employment in the region continued 
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at a higher level than in the previous two years. Forestry employment, however, 
declined rather sharply during the quarter, owing partly to an early completion — 
of cutting and hauling operations. Mechanization of forestry operations has 
continued, and has gradually changed the annual pattern of forestry employ- 
ment. 

Total manufacturing employment was slightly lower than last year. Declines 
were marked in industries manufacturing electrical apparatus and supplies, 
iron and steel products, and all transportation equipment except aircraft and 
parts. In the aircraft industry, output and employment were maintained at the 
high level prevailing in 1960. Employment conditions in non-durable consumer 
goods industries were generally favourable. Employment in food and beverages, 
paper products, printing and publishing, although declining seasonally, con- 
tinued at a high level; and in the manufacture of leather products, textiles and 
clothing, employment was higher than last year. The increase in textiles was 
particularly noteworthy since employment in this industry had shown a year- 
to-year decline during most of 1960. 

The service industry, which had been exceptionally strong during most 
of 1960, displayed mixed employment trends in the first quarter of 1961. 
Employment in trade and finance remained well above last year’s level, while 
the services and public utilities, though at a high level, showed some weakness. 
Activity in transportation continued below the level of the previous year. 

Reduced activity was noticeable in the industrial construction sector, 
particularly in primary industries and manufacturing. This decline was partly 
offset by commercial building and municipal construction work carried out 
under the Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program. Residential construction 
showed signs of picking up during the quarter after a sharp decline in 1960. 
The number of new housing units started during the quarter, though at a 
seasonally low level, exceeded by a wide margin the number started in the 
first quarter of last year. 

Unemployment during the quarter represented, on average, 14.5 per 
cent of the labour force, against 13.1 per cent in the first quarter of last year. 
In March all 24 labour market areas in the region were in the substantial 
labour surplus category. A year before, 23 areas were in the substantial labour 
surplus category and the other in the moderate labour surplus category. 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan) Group 1. Unemployment in the first quarter was 
somewhat higher and employment lower than in the previous year. The decline 
in employment was due primarily to reduced operation in the iron and steel, 
electrical apparatus and supplies, and transportation equipment industries. 

Quebec-Levis (metropolitan) Group 1. Unemployment in this area was higher 
than a year earlier in the first two months, but March showed some year-to-year 
improvement. Manufacturing employment was lower than in the previous year. 
A drop in forestry employment in the region contributed to the over-all decline. 
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ONTARIO 


Employment in Ontario declined 4 aE ome 
per cent, a little more than is normal for : . gtr ont eee nt i 
the season, between the last quarter of JULY 1958 TO DATE 
1960 and the first quarter of 1961. In [| 
the first quarter, employment was down 
slightly from the corresponding period of 
1960. In this 12-month period, agricul- 
tural employment declined 7 per cent 
while non-farm employment remained 
unchanged. Unemployment in the region 
was substantially higher than a year | 7% 
keg Pades aaa reek 

A large part of the decline in em- 
ployment over the quarter took place 
among seasonal activities: construction, 
forestry, and tobacco and food processing. 
Despite some weaknesses, total employ- 
ment in manufacturing showed some im- 
provement. Production of automobiles slipped somewhat from the high levels 
attained in the fourth quarter last year and was 18.2 per cent down from 
the relatively high level of the first quarter of 1960. Employment in this indus- 
try was less firm than in the previous quarter, and intermittent layoffs occurred 
in most plants. From a greatly reduced employment level in January, the 
iron and steel industry showed some improvement, especially in the primary 
iron and steel plants, which recalled substantial numbers of workers. Rehiring 
continued in the aircraft industry and in shipbuilding trades. Late in the quarter, 
some employment improvement was evident in the manufacture of agricultural 
implements and heavy road machinery. 

Good weather conditions were responsible for an earlier-than-usual com- 
pletion of bushwork. Employment in pulp cutting and hauling operations was 
at high levels in the first half of the quarter but fell off sharply during March 
when most camps closed for the season. In uranium mining, the progressive 
close-down schedule led to the release of more miners; in the rest of the mining 
industry, production and employment remained at stable levels. 

All of the decline in employment, to an average 2,160,000 in the first 
three months of this year from 2,171,000 in the same period a year earlier, 
occurred among men. Agriculture accounted for all of the year-to-year decline 
in employment. There were mixed developments in employment in non-farm 
activities. Compared with a year earlier, employment was down in the produc- 
tion of iron and steel products and the manufacture of automobiles, electrical 
apparatus and supplies, agricultural implements, forestry and uranium mining. 
Employment in the trade and service industries continued to expand, though 
at a slower rate than in past years. 

Unemployment was an estimated 198,000 in the first quarter this year. This 
compared with 133,000 in the fourth quarter last year and 148,000 in the 
first quarter of 1960. Men accounted for most of the increase in unemployment 
over the quarter, owing mainly to the completion of seasonal work such as 


Labour Force 
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construction and forestry, which employ a high proportion of men. Despite 
higher unemployment there was no change in the classification of the 34 labour 
market areas in the region from last year: 21 areas in substantial surplus and 
13 in moderate surplus. 


Local Area Developments 


Toronto (metropolitan) Group 1. Over the quarter, the number registered 
for employment increased by about as much as usual. The largest declines in 
employment occurred in construction and trade. For the year, however, there 
was little change in unemployment as declines in electrical apparatus and 
supplies, iron and steel products and rubber products were offset by increases 
in transportation equipment, especially aircraft and parts. 

Hamilton (metropolitan) Group 1. Employment in the primary iron and steel 
plants increased sharply from the low levels in early January. Employment 
levels in the construction industry remained low during the winter months 
but with the coming spring weather in March began to show some signs of 
improvement. 


PRAIRIE 


In the Prairie region, there was little 
variation from the usual seasonal changes 


ee eee Pan eae ee | in employment from the third quarter of 
JULY 1958 TO DATE . 


1960 to the first quarter of 1961. Total 
A ee employment averaged 1,003,000 in the 


1,150,000 - ’ first quarter, up 2.2 per cent from a year 
Beanpot a | earlier. Non-agricultural industries em- 


SONS aa 


"1,090,000 | ployed 753,000, which number was up 
| 1.6 per cent over the year, and the num- 
ae 4 : ber on farms went up 4.2 per cent in the 
Mites | same period, a reversal of downward 


trends in recent years. The number of 
men working averaged 740,000 in the 
quarter; this was up 1.0 per cent from 
the first quarter of 1960. The number of 
employed women went up 5.2 per cent. 
Women now account for 26.1 per cent 
of the total employed, up from 25.3 per 
cent in the first quarter of last year. 

Poor moisture conditions in most districts indicated somewhat poorer 
crop prospects than usual for the coming year but large sales of grain to China 
and other new customers, in addition to normal exports, will permit farmers 
to dispose of some surpluses in storage. Logging employment was somewhat 
Short of year-earlier levels as a result of reduced demands for lumber. The 
usual seasonal drop in logging operations occasioned by the spring breakup 
took place near the end of the quarter; at that time a better demand for 
lumber was reported as construction activity picked up. Mining employment 
remained fairly steady. The work force in coal mining remained somewhat 
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lower than at the same time in 1960 but a large non-ferrous metal development 
at Thompson, in northern Manitoba, began production and the work force there 
was being built up; eventual requirements are reported to be about 2,300. 


One of the more important developments in the region was the start of 
work on natural gas export pipelines; right-of-way was being cleared and pipes 
distributed. Work on four large hydro projects continued, relatively sizable 
construction crews being kept busy through the winter. Because of reductions in 
housebuilding, however, the number working in the construction industry early 
in the quarter was almost 10 per cent below a year earlier. The number of 
housing units under construction in the early part of the quarter was down 
40 per cent from the corresponding time in 1960. Near the end of the quarter, 
however, a considerable improvement in the number of starts was apparent, 
and the demand for construction workers improved markedly. 


Minor seasonal changes occurred in manufacturing employment. Pipe 
makers and iron and steel plants hired some men to fill pipeline orders, and 
chemical plants and refineries operated at strong levels. Deliveries of stock to 
packing plants, particularly of pigs, were down somewhat and the number 
of men employed remained slightly lower than a year earlier. Sawmills also 
operated with smaller staffs than at the same time in 1960 owing to lighter 
demands for construction materials. 


Seasonal employment declines occurred during the first quarter in service- 
producing industries, especially in trade and transportation. Continued mechan- 
ization and a reduced volume of business caused some year-to-year decline 
in transportation employment. Employment in trade showed little change over 
the year but services (domestic, government, recreation, etc.,) and financial 
establishments displayed sharp gains from a year earlier. 


Unemployment increased about as much as usual during the winter but 
remained higher than a year earlier, accounting for 7.2 per cent of the labour 
force compared with 6.5 per cent in the first quarter of 1960. Unemployment 
was relatively heavier in larger centres this year than last but slightly smaller, 
as a proportion of the labour force, in agricultural and minor centres. In March 
the 19 labour market areas in the region were classified as follows (last year’s 
figures in brackets): in substantial surplus 12 (14); in moderate surplus 7 (5). 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary, Edmonton, and Winnipeg (metropolitan) Group 1. Employment went 
down seasonally until a pick-up in construction late in the first quarter increased 
the demand for labour. Unemployment was considerably higher at the seasonal 
low-point in economic activity than at the same time in 1960. 


PACIFIC 


Employment declined seasonally in the Pacific region from the last quarter 
of 1960 to the first quarter of 1961. However, a strong upturn in construction 
activity increased the demand for labour in March. Total employment was 
fractionally lower in the first quarter of 1960 than for the same period of 
1961. Goods-producing industries showed the greatest decline, except for pulp 
and paper, where expansion continued. These declines were partly offset by 
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_ * year-to-year gains in service industries 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - PACIFIC other than transportation. 
i et awk os Steadily increasing production of 
pulp and paper added strength to employ- 
ee ment in the woods and in associated 
industries. At the beginning of 1961, the 
work force in paper mills was up almost 
10 per cent from a year earlier. Although 
gyoae Enters employment in lumbering was slightly 
dj lower than a year earlier, employment 
prospects improved as a result of in- 
ree creased housebuilding in both Canada 


Non-Farm E and the United States. 5 
ey eae Mining employment showed little 
Eesepar change in the first quarter but was lower 


than the year before because of declines 
in coal and gold mining. These drops 
were partly offset by hirings on Van- 
couver Island and elsewhere for development of ore bodies for export of iron 
and non-ferrous ore. Oil and gas development in the northern part of the 
province continued. 

Agricultural activity and fishing remained at low winter levels. Herring 
fishing was terminated late in the quarter. The number employed on farms in 
the first quarter was a little greater than a year earlier but fishing employment 
was down this year. 

Some spottiness was apparent in iron and steel products manufacturing 
employment. Seasonal declines were combined with fairly pronounced year-to- 
year reductions in transportation equipment, especially shipyards, and some 
fabricating plants supplying the lumbering and construction industries. In food 
and beverages, smelting, and chemical products, employment levels were 
fairly well maintained from a year earlier. 

A considerable post-Christmas drop occurred in service-producing indus- 
tries but over-all employment in the first quarter compared favourably with 
the corresponding period of last year. Trade employment showed little change 
but substantial gains occurred in finance and services. Waterfront activity held 
at high levels as increased exports, particularly of grain and ore, continued 
into 1961. Over-all transportation employment was down from last year, 
however, as a result of further mechanization on the railroads and smaller 
shipments, mainly of building materials. 

The seasonal increase in employment late in the first quarter stemmed 
principally from strong hirings in construction. Housing starts showed some 
strength over year-earlier figures in the later part of the quarter although 
earlier weakness was not completely offset. At the beginning of the year units 
under construction were 20 per cent below a year earlier and at the end of 
February the year-to-year drop was 36 per cent. 

The increase in unemployment from 9.4 per cent of the labour force in 
the final quarter of 1960 to 13.2 per cent in the first quarter of the current 
year was about as large as usual, but was substantially above the 9.9 per cent 
a year earlier. In the region’s 12 labour market areas at the end of March 
there was a substantial labour surplus in seven, a moderate surplus in four, and 
a balanced supply in one. This was the same as the classification in March 
1960, but in most areas the surpluses were somewhat greater this year. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics at April 15, 1961) 


Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)... (in thousands)..| March 18 6,353 — 0.2 + 1.9 
vES STA ert 6 hed Sele eel etree = els (in thousands)..| March 18 5, 648 + 0.1 + 0.4 
PABTICWIGUTEY AS ScRi Ite» atintssee (in thousands)..| March 18 593 + 4.0 + 0.9 
Non-agriculture.............. (in thousands)..} March 18 5,055 — 0.4 + 0.4 
PPB A WOT ERS © oc sites (owe GA (in thousands). .} March 18 4, 587 — 0:3 + 0.1 
At work 35 hours or more. . (in thousands). .| March 18 N.A, N.A. N.A. 
At work less than 35 hours. . (in thousands). .| March 18 N.A. N.A. N.A. 
Employed but not at work. (in thousands)..| March 18 N.A. N.A. N.A. 
MIHCINPLOVO se oe sis wee owe oe Pes (in thousands)..| March 18 705 — 2.0 +15.8 
PAN EOL . Mets Ms STORY, < (in thousands)..| March 18 101 0.0 +12.2 
DUehes, get Me.A. 4:2. SRS (in thousands)..] March 18 267 + 2.7 + 9.4 
BUEN Sate. «aoe rd. deere (in thousands)..| March 18 190 — 6.0 +25.8 
PPTeaEIO $15. Aes fe hde tee = dee a (in thousands)..| March 18 76 0.0 + 2.7 
Pagitvers. Hs eee (in thousands)..} March 18 Tht —11.3 +42.0 
Without work and seeking work 
(in thousands)..| March 18 664 0.0 +17.3 
On temporary layoff up to 
AN OB DLS ble radar ed wae (in thousands). .| March 18 41 —25.5 — 4.7 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100)............ January 111.7 — 2.7 — 3.0 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)...... .| January 104.4 + 0.3 — 3.9 
NaI STAIN OH ee Peace ciciviis pois thas 1 Pelare <taeta ocditeers Year 1960 104,111 — — 2.6 
Destined to the labour force.................. Year 1960 53,5738 — — 01 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Sirices SI MACOS oo. oeinstece ine «om ee oto March 34 +88 .9 +25.9 
Wo. of workers involyedseyit oe tcta. 5. sbi lalla March 4,426 +176.5 +36.7 
prrataGn Si 114 CLAYS ok nia cys aee » A orla as March 41,160 +102.6 +53 .5 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)} January $76.99 + 2.4 + 2.5 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)................. January $ 1.81 — 0.6 + 2.3 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)......... January 40.1 + 3.6 — 1.5 
Average weekly wages (mfg.)............0000005 January $72.73 + 3.0 + 1.2 
Consumer price index (1949 = 100).............. March 129.1 + 0.2 + 1.7 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
GIGES) 6100) Heese hak tee ced bert om. zaelas.. Ree January 125: 2 + 3.3 — 0.2 
Mots labour icone des: Souler devs $000,000| January 1,494 — 2.3 + 2.2 
é 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949:= 100).............0-..seuas February 165.4 + 3.8 — 2.5 
AVUSRIETLACUULE ale coors ad OOo sere ma ar Pieceleerscee ws February 143.8 + 4.4 — 3.9 
err AISICAtee REALS. AEA 2 Pine AAA ale ets cane 2 February 138.6 + 4.9 — 8.0 
ionsdtira Liles pak 3.52 eas beet eebaig hes ee ease § February 148.3 + 4.1 — 0.2 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 425, this issue. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 


Collective bargaining activity in the Canadian railway industry will be 
extended considerably in the second quarter of 1961. In addition to the dispute 
involving the non-operating employees, the railways will be renegotiating expired 
agreements with the running trades. There has been considerable speculation 
as to the direction these negotiations will take in the light of the recommenda- 
tions made by the Royal Commission on Transportation. Initially, the recom- 
mendations will affect the negotiations between the 15 non-operating unions 
and the railways; these negotiations have been at a virtual standstill since the 
passage of the Railway Operation Continuation Act that prohibited strike action 
in this dispute until May 15, 1961. By mid-April, however, the parties had 
met with Cabinet members in an attempt to work out a solution before a new 
strike deadline set for May 16, 1961. ‘ 

During March negotiations were initiated between the CNR and CPR 
and three unions representing employees in the running trades. Indications were 
that the general pattern of this bargaining will be on a system-wide basis rather 
than on a regional basis as in the past. The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
have asked the companies for an 18-per-cent increase as well as shift differen- 
tials of 10 cents an hour for afternoon work and 15 cents for night work, 
guaranteed work periods of 2,000 miles per month for roadmen and 16 days 
per month for yardmen, four weeks vacation after 20 years of service, and 
eight paid statutory holidays instead of seven. The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers opened negotiations by asking for a 15-per-cent wage increase as 
well as a company-paid $10,000 life insurance policy effective while on duty 
and increased paid vacations. The companies currently pay employees $4.80 
per month to cover the cost of individually arranged life insurance. In the 
negotiations with the Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen the CNR announced 
that it will seek to eliminate “arbitraries,” that is, payment for time spent 
on preparatory and inspection work. The company maintains that, whereas 
this work was necessary on steam locomotives, it no longer is the function of 
firemen and enginemen on diesels. 

In British Columbia the International Woodworkers of America have 
opened negotiations for the renewal of their agreement covering 28,000 woods 
workers employed by 150 coastal lumber and sawmill operators. The expiring 
agreement, signed in September 1959 after prolonged negotiations that cul- 
minated in a 24-month strike, was worked out with the aid of a mediator and 
provided a 10-cent-an-hour increase in the first year plus 10 cents during the 
second year. The IWA this time asked for an increase of one dollar in daily 
pay as well as an industry-wide health and welfare plan and a pension plan, 
both to be portable from company to company. In supporting the demands for 
increased wages and improved working conditions the union claimed that during 
the first 11 months of last year more lumber had been produced in British 
Columbia than in any of the previous five years and that shipments to the 
United Kingdom were higher than at any other comparable period in the last 
five years. Forest Industrial Relations Limited, the agency that bargains for the 
coastal operators, countered with a demand for a reduction in wages of shingle 
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mill sawyers and packers by 10 cents an hour and a 20-per-cent reduction in 
the minimum rate of $1 per thousand board feet paid to the industry’s 700 
fallers and buckers. It was claimed that, with the improved production levels, 
fallers and buckers now average $40 daily and in some instances earn as much 
as $65 a day. Employers’ spokesmen maintained that British Columbia woods 
workers were the highest paid in Canada and that additional wages would 
aggravate the problems facing the industry and could not be justified in view of 
layoffs occurring in the woods. 


While loggers and lumber workers along the coast of British Columbia 
were bargaining for wage increases, approximately 3,800 civic employees in 
Burnaby and Vancouver signed new agreements that provided for improved 
fringe benefits but no wage increases for this year. In Vancouver, 1,600 outside 
employees represented by the independent Civic Employees Union had originally 
asked for a 12-cent-an-hour increase, but voted to accept a conciliation board’s 
recommendation that wages remain unchanged for the term of the one-year 
agreement. The employees, however, were granted three weeks vacation with 
pay after seven years of service rather than after eight, and four weeks vacation 
with pay after 17 instead of 20 years of continuous service. The probationary 
period was reduced from 12 to 9 months and the group life insurance benefit 
was raised, with the city’s contribution to premium payments increased to 50 
per cent of the total. 


Shortly after the signing of this agreement Vancouver’s inside workers 
signed a similar settlement. The 1,400-member local of the National Union 
of Public Employees agreed to accept improved fringe benefits in lieu of 
increased wages. This will include increased vacations, a new group life insur- 
ance scheme that will give coverage equal to an employee’s annual salary, with 
the city paying 50 per cent of the premium, and a reduced work day of six 
hours and 40 minutes with one hour for lunch and two 10-minute breaks. 
Furthermore, the ceiling on the accumulation of sick leave was raised from 120 
to 261 days. Following the same pattern, the civic employees of the Corporation 
of Burnaby signed a “no-wage-increase” agreement that provided three weeks 
paid vacation after seven years of service and four weeks after 17 years as well 
as other improvements in fringe benefits. 

The first agreement to be signed between the Railway, Transport and 
General Workers Union and the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, which ter- 
minated last December, was replaced by a three-year agreement expiring 
December 31, 1963. A feature of the settlement was the equalization of pay 
rates in the three administrative districts of the Seaway. In the Western District, 
formerly the highest paid area, the labour rate of $1.80 was increased by 4c. 
an hour retroactive to January 1, 1961, with an additional 4c. on January 1, 
1962. Slightly different pay increases were granted in the Central and Eastern 
Districts, where labour rates were $1.62 and $1.60 an hour respectively, so 
that by January 1, 1962 pay rates in all three areas will be equal. A final 
increase of 9c. an hour on January 1, 1963 will bring labour rates along the 
total length of the Seaway up to $1.97 an hour. 

The new agreement provides for a guaranteed work year of a minimum of 
2,080 hours for operational and maintenance workers. This will be effected by 
a redistribution of work time throughout the year. This provision will primarily 
affect the 600 canal operators who formerly worked only during the navigation 
season on a six-day basis but will now be employed on a five-day week the 
year round, thus eliminating the old system of accumulating time off to be 
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taken during the winter layoffs. The change will provide the Seaway Authority 
with a stable work force for winter maintenance work and at the same time 
will permit the establishment of fixed periods for training courses in canal 
and lock operations. 

For some months workers at various shipyards in Eastern Canada have 
been bargaining for the renewal of expired agreements. In Lauzon, Que., the 
Metal Trades Federation (CNTU) has asked for the services of a conciliation 
officer to help reconcile their differences with the Davie Shipbuilding Company. 
Operations at the Halifax Shipyards came to a halt when the Marine Workers 
Federation called a strike to support demands for higher wages. Strike action 
was also taken at Canadian Vickers, Montreal, and after a two-week work 
stoppage the Metal Trades Federation signed a three-year agreement providing 
wage increases and improved fringe benefits. A new agreement was also signed 
at the Collingwood Shipyards, Collingwood, Ont., but in this instance all terms 
including wages remained unchanged. 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more workers, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During April, May and June 


(except those under negotiation in March) 


Company and Location Union 
Abitibi Paper, Iroquois Falls, Ont. ...........0....000 Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Abitibi Paper, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. ...........0.0... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Anglo-Nfid. Development, Grand Falls, Nfld. .... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 


Services Federation (CNTU) (male) 


Services Federation (CNTU) (female) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Moulders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

eas Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 


Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
mr sr othe Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 


Assoc. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Que- 
bec, Que. 

Assoc. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Que- 
bec, Que. 

Bowater’s Nfld. Paper, Corner Brook, Nfid. ........ 


Bldg. maintenance companies, Vancouver, B.C. 
Can. Iron Foundries, Three Rivers, Que. ............ 
CNRS system-Wideyeeriee et. ..025)..: AI. 
C.P.R. Atlantic & Central regions. ..................+ 
C.P.R. Atlantic & Central regions 
C.P.R. Prairie & Pacific regions 


Clothing Mfrs. Assoc., Quebec, Farnham & Vic- 
ROMA VALE ACNIOIN we eters et acest ere ne tedeay Mae adc 
Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & 
Mhrees Rivers, Ou «basco tok -7-.teo. ee 
Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. .... 


Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, Que. ............ 
Howard Smith Paper, Cornwall, Ont. ................ 


Kelvinator of Canada, London, Ont. 
Kimberley-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, 


Ont nse 
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Structural Iron Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 
K.V.P. Company, Espanola, Ont. .0.........c.cccccccccseee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & I.B.E.W. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Marathon Corp. of Can., Marathon, Ont. .......... Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Men’s Clothing Mfrs. Assoc., Toronto, Ont. ......... Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau (car car- 

ries); Ont’ ine tt cee ere) me). tere |. Teamsters (Ind.) 
Noranda Mines, Noranda, Que. .0...0...cccccceeee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Norton Company, Chippawa, 5 es a Peat Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
‘ntario Paper, ‘Thorold, Ont.) 7)... WS @!:.. pe Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 


ill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Ont.-Minnesota Paper, Fort Francis & Kenora, 

ES BoE OSE Die Me Sn. Aelie Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Provincial Paper.” Thorold, tant Jigs) SoBe: Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Que. North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Que. .... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 

Mill Wkrs. cae ag pond 


R.C.AJ Victor, "Montreal, Quel .ieni is eeccek.. Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
St. Lawrence Corp., Red. MOCK .OSRAL. cf. 24.-. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
: Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Scott Clothing, Longueuil, Que. .0...00..0cccceeeeeee Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Shell Oil, Montreal East, Que. ....0...c.0. cece Empl. Council (Ind.) 

Spruce Falls & Kimberley-Clark, Kapuskasing, Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
6 ae ae ER, IP oe Bo a Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Union composing rooms, Toronto, Ont. .............. Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Vancouver General Hospital, Vancouver, B.C. ..... Public Empl. (CLC) 

Various pulp & paper mills, B.C. 2.000000. Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

White Spot Restaurants, Vancouver, B.C. ............ Empl. Union (Ind.) 


Part I|—Negotiations in Progress During March 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 

Acme, Borden’s & other dairies, Toronto, Ont..... Teamsters (Ind.) 
Anglo-Cdn. Paper, Forestville, Que. ............0....... RO TCL a ie & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
Assoc. des Marchands Détaillants (Produits Ali- 

meniares) a. OuebecyOuesc. cna Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Association Patronale du Commerce, (Hard- 

ware), Qnebec wQues 29.21 EPA PER A Bdeinn cise Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Atomic Energy of Can., Chalk River, Ont. ........ Atomic Energy Allied pours (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
BAD tt Clarkspys) Ont asst)... seen leis <.. Oil Wkrs. (AFL CIO/CLC 
Heahy. Beos. Wf rerenss Oat, is). 2c Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CO A OMI ANy-WIdE = § aus. -d sence de hth oPssinice Radio & T.V. Empl. (ARTEC) (Ind.) 


Cdn. General Electric, Montreal & Quebec, Que. I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. International Paper, N.B., Que. & Ont. .... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Oper. Engi- 
neers (AFL-CIO) 


CoB systein-wide Jot 21. i tnk. Ste ete cs Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 

<BR Aosystentawide Ce. L a) Ee... tet. ie Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 

CP: Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 

Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) (dining car staff) 
Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. Tube & Steel, Montreal, Oue? jorta:cttch-22 . Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, ue, 226 is.... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Dominion’. Coal Sydney, ING o2...580ielrescccceeoseoesct Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Dom. Engineering Works, Lachine, Que. ............ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Donnacona Paper, Donnacona, Que. .................. Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Duniep*Canada, Toronte,; Ont, | .25....:...cacaet com Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Denlop Canada ew ithy, Ont. 2.5 picerecccsccsvessccacce Rubber Wkrs, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Papum Breres; Montrealy Ques cecestivscscessssevees Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

East. Can. Newsprinf Grp., Que. & NSS. ............ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

EeeB: Eddys Hulls Ones tae. ja oss. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Pdmontor y Cay ae Ae yo cccszsuptectsesopoisvias ABNORM os case I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Edmontom CitycAlalk 2nd, saree ahs thc. Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 

Bdmonton City, Aba) i Pb. ks 2:3 a Paes is cos Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 

Employing Printers’ Assoc., Montreal, Que. ........ Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Employing Printers’ Assoc., Montreal, Que. ........ Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Food stores (various) Winnipeg, Man. ............... Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Forest Industrial Relations, B.C. coast ................ Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Fisheries Assoc. & Cold Storage Cos., B.C. ........ United Fishermen (Ind.) & Native Brotherhood 
(Ind.) (shore wkrs.) 

Halifax, Citys NSi ays ee . 2 eee Public Empl. (CLC) (inside wkrs.) 


Hamilton: City (Ont reer eee eae. Public Empl. (CLC) (office wkrs.) 
Hamilton City, wOuty4o8. &. 2k ee e. Seees Public Service Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 
Hamilton General Hospital, Hamilton, Ont. ........ Public Empl. (CLC) 

iH, Jaeniz; aueammeton ,Ont. s<.sae retest i Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 
Hudson Bay Mining, Flin Flon, Man. ................ CLC-chartered local, Machinists (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) & others 
Kellogg Company, London, Ont. .......0cceeee Millers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Lakehead Term. Elevators Assoc., Fort William, 


Ct ee ce PIR  catindiccrareahietth ces Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
MacDonald Tobacco, Montreal, Q . Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Marine Industries, Sorel, Que. .... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 


Moirs inited:, (ialifaxfeiNeS:te > openness. Teamsters (Ind.) & Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
w Brunswick Power Commission, province- 

Sid ee MASE CE SPIES) AIR AS é ree eee LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Northern Electric, Belleville, Ont. ...........0..0 Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) (plant wkrs. ) 

Northern Electric, Montreal, Que. ..........cceeeeee eo —— (Ind.) (phone installers & plant 

wkrs. 

Northern Electric, Montreal, Que. ...........cceeee Office Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. ........ Mine Wkrs. (ind.) 

Ontario Hydro, company-wide ............:cseeeseeneeeees Public Service Empl. (CLC) " 

Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que. .......... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

RECA Victor( Montreal Ques 212i... toe... I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

St. Boniface General Hospital, St. Boniface, Man. Empl. Union of Hospital Inst. (Ind.) 

Sask. Power Corp., province-wide ............::.0++- Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Scarborough Township, Ontsi ice. Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 

Mamper Limited, Lachine i@ue! ahtanie..1.saeen--- I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

ACA PrcompanyswideCrha hades etd Mien cceess Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 

Westeel Products, western provinces ...............-..: Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Wiannipes City, Mane v.1:.).cmel- ate eer rae keee Public Service Empl. (CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


Aluminum Co., Ile Maligne, Que. .............00. Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Aluminum Co., Shawinigan, Que. ............ccee Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
@BCe company-wide een ee Broadcast Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Calgary City; Alta GG eee Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
Calgary: ‘City;, Altac 25 ic.ccccnss: heen eee en Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 
Can. Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que. ..0.......0000000.... Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Car & Foundry, Montreal, Que. .................. Railway Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. General Electric, Toronto, Peterborough & 

Guelph SOnta) cee CR NS hs: U.E. (ind.) 


Cdn. Vickers (Engineering Div.), Montreal, Que. Boilermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Machinists 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 


G.D. Davie’ & Sons#Mauzon!) Que? a0.)..0..582.6.... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Davie Shipbuilding, Lauzon, Que. ............0.0.00.. Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Dryden Paper, Dryden} VOnt 12). nase... Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

DuPont of (Can: Kingston Ont) eek. eek... Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Firestone Tire & Rubber, Hamilton, Ont. ............ Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

asheriesq@ASsoc!, B-Gut it te SPS, Bee RO oc United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) 

Hollinger Mines, Timmins, Ont. ......0..0ccceeeee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumaker, Ont. .... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Minera RubberiGranby, 7Quem ern. sciatic... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Sangamo Company, Leaside, Ont. 0... Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Saguenay Terminals, Port Alfred, Que. ................ Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 


Shipping Federation of Can., Halifax, N.S.; Saint 
John, N.B.; Quebec, Montreal, Three Rivers, 
QUE: ides cece. scat ce Rha Re EEE LL.A. (CLC) 
. Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
j Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Vancouver Police Commissioners Bd., B.C. ........ B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 


Conciliation Board 


Association Patronale des Mfrs. de Chaussures, 


MucbecMOue A het wet hese Rhee Meets. eA es Leather & Shoe Wkrs. Federati 

B.C. Hotels Assoc., New Westminster, Burnaby, nae eee 
PrasensMalley BiG wake aes d eee ee. wee: Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

B.C. Hotels Assoc., Vancouver, B.C. .......cccccecsese Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis- 

‘ ’ pensers) 

Canada Paper, Windsor) Mills;'@uene yeni... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Canadian Car, Fort William, Ont. ....0.0...00000.. Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. Lithographers Assoc., eastern Canada ........ Lithographers (CLC) 

Cdn. Westinghouse, Hamilton, Ont. .................... (Ind.) 


Bh, 
Consolidated Paper, Ste. Anne de Portneuf, Que. Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU 
Dominion Glass, Wallaceburg, Ont witenne.,... Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Oilcloth & Linoleum, Montreal, Que. ..... CNTU-chartered local 
Dom. Rubber (Rubber Div.), St. Jerome, Que. ..... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Fittings Limited) Oshawa, Ont ene. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC 
Goodyear Cotton, St. Hyacinthe, Que. 0.0.00... Textile ae (CNTU) ( 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, New Toronto, Ont. ..... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
T.C-A.; company-wide. sata). 0. eee . Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC 


TL ) 
‘oo ae Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Post-Conciliation Bargaining 


Company and Location Union 
Aluminum Co., “Arvida, Ques. .d.5..... sujet: Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Cdn. British Aluminum, Baie Comeau, Que. ........ Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
REIN CPR Other Wan wa ys) «ccc sccssveccsmnivcsanns 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 
Hotel Royal York (CPR), Toronto, Ont. ............ Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
St. Lawrence. Corp., East Angus, Que. .............. Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Arbitration 
Hopital Hotel-Dieu, Montreal, Que. ............00...... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hospitals (six), Montreal & District, Que. ........ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Work Stoppage 


Halifax Shipyards (Dosco), Halifax & Dart- 
PROULHRON SYR). ROS Rao see Oe Marine Wkrs. (CLC) 


Part II|—Settlements Reached During March 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures for 
the number of workers covered are approximate.) 

ALUMINUM Co., KINGSTON, ONT.—STEELWoRKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 1,500 empl.—general increase of 7¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1961; improved 
provisions for bereavement leave. 

CANADIAN VICKERS, MONTREAL, QUE——METAL TRADES FEDERATION (CNTU): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 1,800 empl.—6¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to Jan. 1, 1961, an additional 4¢ an hr. 
eff. Jan. 1, 1962, and another 5¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1962; eff. Jan. 1, 1963, work week to be 
reduced from 414 hrs. to 40 hrs. with maintenance of pay; a voluntary pension plan to become 
eff. Jan. 1, 1962; contributions to be 5% of weekly wage from wkrs. and an equal amount from 
the company; labour rate to be $1.74 an hr. on July 1, 1962. 

COLLINGWOOD SHIPYARDS, COLLINGWOOD, ONT.—CLC-CHARTERED LOCAL: 1-yr. agreement 
covering 650 empl.—current agreement extended for another year without change. 

FarreEy AVIATION, EASTERN PassaGe, N.S.—Macuinists (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 600 empl—3% increase eff. April 1, 1961; a further 3% eff. April 1, 1962; 2 wks. 
vacation after 2 yrs. of service (formerly 2 wks. after 3 yrs.); 1 extra day of paid vacation 
annually for every yr. of service after 10 yrs. until 14 yrs. at which time the entitlement will 
be 3 wks. vacation; increased company contribution to welfare plan from 25% to 30% in the 
first yr. and from 30% to 33% in the second yr. of the agreement. 

MontTrEAL City, QUE.—PUBLIC SERVICE EMPL. (CLC) (MANUAL WKRsS.): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 5,000 empl.—7¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to Dec. 1, 1960, plus an additional 5¢ an 
hr. eff. Dec. 1, 1961; longevity pay at the rate of $52 per yr. after 5 yrs. of service, $104 per yr. 
after 15 yrs., $156 per yr. after 20 yrs. and $208 per yr. after 25 yrs.; city monthly contribution 
to health plan to be $3.65 for married men and $1.25 for single men. 

KVP Company, ESPANOLA, ONT.—CARPENTERS (LUMBER AND SAWMILL Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 700 empl.—7¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to Sept. 1, 1960; 
an additional 5¢ an hr. eff. March 1, 1961, plus 9¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1961; reduction in work 
week from 48 hrs. to 44 hrs. eff. Sept. 1, 1961 with same take-home pay. 

PacE-HERsEY TuBES, WELLAND, ONT.—UE (Inp.): 1-yr. agreement covering 1,400 empl.— 
general increase of 3¢ an hr. retroactive to Nov. 1, 1960; pay for statutory holidays increased 
from $18 to $18.50 per day; improvements in pay for tradesmen. 

PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN—SASK. CIviL SERVICE (CLC) (LABOUR SERVICES): 1-yr. agree- 
ment covering 1,700 empl.—general increase averaging approximately 2%. 

QuesBeEc City, QuE.—MunicipAL & SCHOOL EMPL. FEDERATION (IND.) (INSIDE WKRS.): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl.—increases ranging from 8% ‘to 12% retroactive to May 1, 1960; 
adjustments to certain classifications; city to pay 50% of life insurance & 50% of sickness and 
accident insurance premiums starting May 1, 1961. 

Rock City Topacco, QuEBEC, QuE.—Toxsacco Wkxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 500 empl.—9¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to Nov. 12, 1960, plus an additional 9¢ an hr. 
eff. March 20, 1962; 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of service (formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); 1 
additional paid statutory holiday making a total of 15 paid holidays per yr. 

ROWNTREE Co., TORONTO, ONT.—RETAIL, WHOLESALE EMPL. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agree- 
ment covering 550 empl.—general increase of 5¢ an hr. retroactive to July 18, 1960; work week 
reduced from 414 hrs. to 40 hrs. with same take-home pay. 

St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY—RAILWAY, TRANSPORT AND GENERAL Wkrs. (CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 1,000 empl.—labour rates in the Western district increased 4¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 
1, 1961, an additional 4¢ eff. Jan. 1, 1962, and 9¢ eff. Jan. 1, 1963; increases for Eastern and 
Central districts were higher to bring wage rates in these areas up to the Welland Canal level; 
guaranteed work year of 2,080 hours. 

VANCOUVER City, B.C—Civic Empx. (IND.) (OUTSIDE WKRs.): 1-yr. agreement covering 
1,300 empl.—wages to remain unchanged; 3 wks. vacation after 7 yrs. of continuous service 
and 4 wks. after 17 yrs. (previously 3 wks. after 8 yrs. and 4 wks. after 20 yrs.). 


VANCOUVER City, B.C.—PusLic Empi. (CLC) (INSIDE wKrs.): 1-yr. agreement covering 
1,100 empl.—wages to remain unchanged; 3 wks. vacation after 7 yrs. of continuous service 
and 4 wks. after 17 yrs. (previously 3 wks. after 8 yrs. and 4 wks. after 20 yrs.). 

AuTo DEALERS (VARIOUS), VANCOUVER, B.C.—Macuinists (AFL-CIO/CLC): current agree- 
ment covering 1,000 empl. extended for 1 yr. without change. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Winter Works Incentive Program 
Extended Additional Month 


The Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program is to be extended another month, 
to May 31, Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of 
Labour, announced in the House of Com- 
mons on March 23. : 

The objective of providing 100,000 on-site 
jobs under the program was reached in the 
first week of March, and by March 21, 
the program had provided direct, on-site 
employment for more than 105,000 men, he 
said. 

The March 21 estimate was made by 
more than 1,920 municipalities that had 
winter works projects underway. The jobs 
represented 4,636,972 man days of work. 

The projects are widely distributed in all 
ten provinces, Yukon, the Northwest Terri- 
tories, and on Indian reservations. 

Mr. Starr pointed out that in addition to 
the jobs provided directly on _ projects 
approved under the program, at least an 
equal number of jobs are provided indirectly 
in the industries that manufacture, sell, and 
transport the materials used on the jobs. 

At the equivalent point of last year’s 
program the number of on-site jobs had 
not yet reached 50,000, the Minister said. 

This year, the program started on October 
15, 1960, six weeks earlier than a year 
before, and it had been broadened to include 
new classes of projects including, for the 
first time, the construction and repair of 
municipal buildings as well as other projects 
such as street lighting, water and sewage 
treatment plants and pumping stations. 

At the beginning of March, 5,800 muni- 
cipal projects had beeti approved by provin- 
cial Governments and accepted by the 
federal Government. The estimated total 
cost of these projects was more than a 
quarter of a billion dollars. Total direct 
payroll costs would amount to an estimated 
$80,000,000. Federal incentive payments 
will amount to approximately half. 


New winter construction methods pro- 
vided employment during the winter for 
some 500 men on the South Saskatchewan 
River dam. The dam is the largest of its 
kind in Canada. Engineers working for 
the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration co-operated with the contractors in 
continuing the construction work despite 
snow storms and freezing temperatures. 
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With the help of special heating equip- 
ment and devices protecting work areas 
on the site, men and equipment were kept 
busy through the winter moving and com- 
pacting previous fill, making forms, pouring 
concrete, excavating and reinforcing tunnels 
with steel and cement, and building roads. 


The construction schedule has so far been 
maintained. 


How Britain Plans to Observe 
Commonwealth Training Week 


Careers, exhibitions and conventions are 
to be featured in Britain during the Com- 
monwealth Technical Training Week (L.G., 
March, p. 219), according to the United 
Kingdom Information Service. The aim is 
to show young people the opportunities for 
acquiring technical skills and, at the same 
time, to make the community aware of its 
responsibility to school-leavers. 

Big firms and technical colleges are 
throwing their works open to boys and 
girls and their parents; shops are putting 
on special window displays; churches, fol- 
lowing the lead of St. Paul’s Cathedral, are 
holding special services; parent-teachers’ 
associations, local authorities and trade 
union organizations are among those who 
have been called on to help make the week 
a success, 

Along with the more formal methods of 
spreading information, sporting events and 
dances are included in an effort to attract 
attention to the Week’s programs. 

The Industrial Training Council hopes 
that all this will help in its efforts to 
improve the opportunities for training of 
youngsters entering industry. To demon- 
strate one possibility to smaller firms, the 
Ministry of Labour is setting up a centre 
to give first-year training to 300 boys from 
firms unable to organize full training 
schemes individually. 

Although about 6 per cent more boys 
take up apprenticeships than was the case 
a couple of years ago, it is believed that 
progress would be made faster if more of 
the smaller firms, which predominate in 
Britain, could be persuaded to join together 
in group schemes of training. 
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Labour, Management Officials 
Join to Fight Unemployment 


Senior representatives of national em- 
ployer organizations and labour unions in 
Canada met in Ottawa on March 15 to 
discuss with government the importance of 
co-operation between labour, management 
and government at all levels, and to examine 
the steps that can be taken toward full 
realization of such co-operation, in the 
national interest. Invitations to the meeting 
were issued jointly by Hon. Michael Starr, 
Minister of Labour, and Hon. George Hees, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. 

The meeting discussed the economic prob- 
lems contributing to unemployment in 
Canada, and the responsibility of govern- 
ment, management and labour to make their 
full contribution toward the solution of 
these problems. 

The one-day meeting was attended by 30 
representatives of industry and the trade 
unions. H. G. De Young, Chairman of the 
National Productivity Council, was present 
as an observer. 

The March 15 meeting put on record the 
following statement: 

“Senior representatives of Canadian la- 
bour and industry associations and govern- 
ment conferred in Ottawa today. They were 
united in their belief, and have so recorded, 
that the national interest demands the 
fullest co-operation on the part of manage- 
ment, labour and government. They recog- 
nized that such unity of purpose can con- 
tribute to full employment and maximum 
economic prosperity.” 

It was agreed that further meetings would 
be held with a view to keeping continuously 
under study the particular national prob- 
lems that effect trade and employment. A 
steering committee, representing manage- 
ment, labour and government, was estab- 
lished to prepare the agenda for future 
meetings. 

This 12-man committee, under the joint 
chairmanship of T. R. McLagan, President 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
and Claude Jodoin, President of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress, comprised: 

G. E. Grundy, President, Canadian Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce; Dr. E. B. 
Gillanders, President, Canadian Metal Min- 
ing Association; A. G. Sullivan, President, 
Canadian Construction Association; Russell 
Bell, Assistant Research Director, Canadian 
Labour Congress; Jean Paul Geoffroy, 
Director, Technical Services, Confederation 
of National Trade Unions; A. R. Gibbons, 
Vice-President, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen; J. A. Roberts, 
Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce; 
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G. V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister of La- 
bour; B. G. Barrow, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Trade and Commerce; and G. G. 
Cushing, Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour. 

Hon. George Hees, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, and Hon. Michael Starr, Minis- 
ter of Labour, are ex officio members of the 
committee. 

The steering committee is to recommend 
the basis of organization of a permanent 
body composed of representatives of indus- 
try, labour and government, to be supported 
financially by all three. 


In the United States, a 21-member 
President’s Advisory Committee on Labor- 
Management Policy was established in mid- 
February by an executive order of President 
Kennedy. It held its first meeting last 
month, 

The Committee is composed of the Secre- 
tary of Labor, the Secretary of Commerce, 
and 19 members from the public, labour 
and management. The Secretary of Labor 
and the Secretary of Commerce will alter- 
nate as chairman for one-year periods, the 
Secretary of Labor serving during the first 
year. 

In a statement accompanying his execu- 
tive order, President Kennedy said the 
purpose of the Committee was “to help our 
free institutions work better and to en- 
courage sound economic growth and healthy 
industrial relations. 

“The Committee will study, advise me, 
and make recommendations with respect to 
policies that may be followed by labour, 
management, government, or the public 
which will promote free and responsible 
collective bargaining, industrial peace, sound 
wage and price policies, higher standards 
of living and increased productivity. 

“The Committee has been directed to 
include among the matters to be considered 
by it: (1) policies designed to ensure that 
American products are competitive in world 
markets, and (2) the benefits and problems 
created by automation and other techno- 
logical advances.” 

Labour members of the Committee are: 
AFL-CIO President George Meany; Walter 
Reuther, President of the United Auto 
Workers; David Dubinsky, President of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union; George Harrison, President of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks; Thomas Kennedy, President of the 
United Mine Workers; David J. McDonald, 
President of the United Steelworkers; and 
Joseph Keenan, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 
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Halt Sale of Insurance Stamps 


To Employers of Casual Labour 


The Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion has announced that, effective March 
27, post offices would no longer be author- 
ized to sell unemployment insurance stamps 
to persons hiring tradesmen and others for 
work that is not strictly for the employer’s 
usual trade or business. 

The decision is based on a recent ruling 
by the Umpire under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, Hon. Mr. Justice J. D. 
Kearney, that casual employment not con- 
nected with the hirer’s usual trade or busi- 
ness is not insurable (see page 388). 


No Change in Regulations 


The ruling was made under the provision 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act which 
defines as non-insurable “employment of a 
casual nature otherwise than for the pur- 
pose of the employer’s trade or business.” 
There has been no change in the Act or 
Regulations. 

As a result of this decision, persons 
wishing to purchase unemployment insur- 
ance stamps from a post office must first 
apply to the nearest local office of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
a licence to purchase stamps. In order to 
obtain a licence, an employer must satisfy 
the Commission that he is in trade or 
business and will purchase stamps only on 
behalf of employees engaged in that trade 
under a contract of service. Post offices 
will sell stamps only to applicants who are 
able to produce such licences issued by the 
Commission. 

Details of the new decision have been 
communicated to all local offices of the 
Commission, and employers may obtain 
further information from these offices. 

The Commission pointed out to employers 
engaged in trade or business that the em- 
ployment of their help is insurable only 
if work is done under a contract of service. 


Cannot Compare Situation Now 
To Thirties, Minister Says 


Comparing the present economic situa- 
tion to the thirties is “a sort of psycho- 
somatic flashback” because there is, really, 
no comparison between the two periods, 
Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
said in an address to the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce District Conference in Oshawa, 
Ont., last month. 

In the thirties, the economy “simply 
stopped” because “too much air was blown 
into the balloon and the balloon burst,” 
he said. “There were no built-in safeguards 
as we have today and such as no doubt 
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have been effective in staving off the sort of 
economic collapse which was evident in 
1929 and 1930. 


“Today, the economy is buoyant and 
growing, but it is not growing fast enough,” 
Mr. Starr continued. 


It can, however, be made to grow faster, 
first by increased private expenditures, and 
second, by increased public expenditures, 
the Minister said. 


One way of increasing demand for goods 
and services in the public sector, he said, 
is by providing more educational facilities, 
to bring them to the standard required by 
present conditions. Education belongs under 
the jurisdiction of the provinces, and present 
plans aiming at doubling the existing voca- 
tional and technical training facilities in 
Canada are being made in co-operation with 
the provinces. 

Other federal commitments in the public 
sector that will help take up the slack until 
the private sector “gets rolling at top capa- 
city” have been in the field of housing, 
sewage disposal, municipal incentive pro- 
grams, rural rehabilitation, and urban re- 
newal. 


Contrary to the opinion that the current 
trouble is caused by a “falling demand,” 
Mr. Starr repeated his belief that demand 
had not really dropped but had been 
diverted from demand for Canadian-made 
goods to demand for goods made in other 
countries. “That is why manufacturing em- 
ployment has not gone up,” he said. 


Issue New Edition of Monograph 
On Printing Trade Occupations 


A new edition in the Canadian Occupa- 
tions series, Printing Trades, has been re- 
leased. 


The monograph is No. 9 in the series 
and the 48-page booklet deals with the main 
occupations in type setting, plate making, 
lithography, press work and bookbinding. 
It covers the field under the headings “His- 
tory and Importance”, “Printing Methods 
and Processes”, “Nature of the Work”, 
“Personal Qualities Needed”, “Preparation 
and Training”, “Working Conditions”, “Dis- 
tribution of Workers” and “Trends”, 

The Canadian Occupations series covers 
a wide range of occupations, including many 
professions. It is prepared by the Economics 
and Research Branch to meet a demand for 
current information on Canadian occupa- 
tions. 


All publications in the series are available 
from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. Printing 
Trades is priced at 20 cents per copy. 
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Roger Mathieu Quits CNTU Presidency, Jean Marchand Succeeds 


Jean Marchand, Secretary-General of the 
Confederation of National Trade Unions 
(formerly Canadian and Catholic Confed- 
eration of Labour) for 14 years, on March 
4 was elected by the organization’s directors 
to succeed Roger Mathieu as President. 

Mr. Mathieu, who became President in 
1958, resigned at the beginning of March 
“because the tasks to be accomplished in 
the immediate future require the presence 


Roger Mathieu 


Roger Mathieu, born July 8, 1921, was 
educated at Quebec. At the age of 15 he was 


elected Quebec President and National 
Secretary of the Jeunesse Ouvriére Catho- 
lique (Young Catholic Workers) and in 
1941, National President. 

As a delegate for the J.O.C., Mr. Mathieu 
travelled in Europe during 1945 and visited 
the United States and Mexico in 1946. 
From 1944 to 1946 he was employed at 
automobile plants in Windsor, Ont. 

Mr. Mathieu joined the staff of the news- 
paper La Presse as its labour reporter when 
he returned to Montreal in 1946; six years 
later he became the newspaper’s assistant 
news editor. 

Member of the Montreal Journalists’ Syn- 
dicate since 1946, Mr. Mathieu served as 
its president from 1951 to 1958. In 1955 
he was elected President of the Montreal 
Central Council of the National Syndicates, 
a post he held for one year. The same 
body elected him also a councillor on the 
Montreal Municipal Council. 

In 1955 also he was elected Second Vice- 
President of the CCCL, which he remained 
until he assumed the office of President in 
1958. His third term was not due to expire 
until the conclusion of the CNTU’s annual 
convention in September. 
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of someone having another preparation 
than my own.” 

A week later, Mr. Mathieu was named 
to the Quebec Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission. 

To succeed Mr. Marchand as Secretary- 
General, the CNTU directors named Marcel 
Pepin, Secretary of the National Metal 
Trades Federation. 


Jean Marchand 


Jean Marchand was born in Champlain, 
Que., on December 20, 1918. He studied 
in Quebec at St. Jean Baptiste Academy and 
at the Quebec Commercial Academy, and is 
a graduate of Laval University. 

Mr. Marchand’s active association with 
the labour movement began in 1942 when 
he became organizer for the National 
Federation of the Pulp and Paper Workers. 
In 1943 he was elected Secretary of the 
union and a year later he became organizer 
for the CCCL; in this position he devoted 
himself to reorganizing asbestos mines 
workers. In 1945 he assumed the post of 
technical adviser to the CCCL for the 
Montreal region. 

In 1947 he was elected Secretary-General 
of the CCCL, a position he held until his 
election last month as President. During his 
term as Secretary-General he was a delegate 
to the International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions and was an adviser to the 
Canadian Worker Delegate at the 1955 
International Labour Conference. 

Mr. Marchand is a member of the Per- 
manent Commission of the Quebec Superior 
Labour Council, and of the provincial 
Economic Orientation Council. He was 
formerly a member of the Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Committee. 
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Says Prosperity Will Not Cure 


Local Pockets of Unemployment 


General prosperity will not cure serious 
local “pockets” of unemployment, and it 
is not likely to stop a persistent upward 
creep of unemployment during the next 
decade, said William Haber, University of 
Michigan economist, in a keynote address to 
the 24th annual Interstate Conference of 
Employment Security Agencies, at Las 
Vegas, Nev. 

Referring to conditions in the United 
States, he said, “An unemployment insurance 
system like curs, with national reserves of 
$6,000,000,000 to $7,000,000,000, cannot 
resist the pressures of large-scale unemploy- 
ment of men and women who have ex- 
hausted their benefit rights.” 


He advocated a flexible benefit period 
related to the wage earner’s experience over 
the preceding two or three years, or the 
establishment of a supplementary plan de- 
signed especially for those whose benefit 
claims are exhausted. 


As technological change continues to 
develop—and as it must do so if production 
costs are to be kept down—thousands of 
workers are bound to be displaced, Mr. 
Haber said. He thought that unemployment 
benefits should be continued, while they are 
being retrained, for displaced workers who 
are not likely to return to their former jobs. 


Coyne Says No Price Too Great 
To Effect Cut in Unemployment 


“Tt seems to me only common sense, 
when considering the economic, social and 
personal problems of unemployment, that 
no price is too great for the community as 
a whole to pay in order to achieve full 
production and reduce unemployment to 
the lowest possible level,” stated James E. 
Coyne, Governor of the Bank of Canada, 
in his annual report for 1960, released last 
month. 


He added that it should be unnecessary 
to explain that he was speaking of an 
economic price. 

“There is no financial obstacle to the 
carrying-out in a non-inflationary way of 
any program which is physically possible, 
if the community is willing to make the 
appropriate arrangements and put into effect 
whatever changes in the use of physical 
resources and changes in the distribution of 
real incomes may be involved in such pro- 
grams,” he continued. 


Mr. Coyne rejected the use of inflationary 
methods for producing full employment. 
“Inflation itself is one method of inducing 
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changes and adjustments in the use of 
physical resources and in the distribution of 
real incomes—but there must be more equit- 
able and efficient ways, better ways of shar- 
ing the real costs and ultimate benefits of 
full employment policy and other con- 
structive economic and social policies,” he 
said, 


In a reference to the large volume of 
foreign investment in Canada during the 
period 1949 to 1960, Mr. Coyne questioned 
the view that economic growth would have 
been slower and the standard of living 
lower without this investment. 


“The nature of our development might 
have been somewhat different, but I believe 
a higher average rate of employment could 
have been maintained, and more growth of 
total employment and of production of 
goods and services in Canada could have 
been achieved with much less reliance on 
a net increase of foreign investment in 
Canada if Canadian policies had aimed at 
such a target in the past, and could be 
achieved by Canada in the future if Cana- 
dian policies are in future aimed at such 
a target,” he said. 


“In particular, investment in human capi- 
tal can at times do more for growth of 
output than investment in physical capital,” 
Mr. Coyne argued, contending that money 
spent on higher education, technological 
development and training, scientific re- 
search, and so on, might produce more 
rapid economic expansion “than can be 
achieved merely by straining for more and 
more physical investment whether provided 
by foreign investors or otherwise.” 


New Labour Attaché Appointed 
To U.S. Embassy at Ottawa 


A new labour attaché was appointed last 
month to the United States Embassy at 
Ottawa. Louis A. Weisner, a member of 
the U.S. Foreign Service since 1944, suc- 
ceeds John A. Ballew, who has retired for 
reasons of health. 


Mr. Weisner, who comes to Ottawa from 
the State Department in Washington, was 
Labour Attaché in the office of the Political 
Adviser to the U.S. Military Governor in 
Berlin, Germany, from 1945 to 1949. 


The new Labour Attaché has been a 
student of the labour movement and labour 
conditions throughout his career, and, except 
for a period of service at Ankara, Turkey, 
almost all his work has been connected 
with labour. He is a graduate of Michigan 
State College, and has done postgraduate 
work at Harvard. 
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Suggested Canadian Labour Code 
Published by Gérard Picard 


A proposed Canadian Labour Code has 
been published by Gérard Picard, O.B.E., 
President of the Canadian Federation of the 
Printing Industry and Information (CNTU). 

Mr. Picard was General President of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour (now the Confederation of National 
Trade Unions) from 1946 to 1958. He is a 
member of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board. A few years ago, he published a 
Labour Code for the Province of Quebec 
which was accepted by the CNTU as ex- 
pressing its labour legislation demands. 


The author expresses the wish that his 
draft Code will help to throw additional 
light in the debate on and offer solutions to 
a number of unsettled labour relations 
problems. 


Some of the suggestions made in Mr. 
Picard’s Code are: 

—The extension of the term “employee” 
to all persons, including federal civil ser- 
vants, foremen, and salaried professionals, 
but exclusion from a bargaining unit of 
those who have the power to hire or 
dismiss workers. 


—The granting to civil servants of the 
right to collective bargaining on the same 
basis as enjoyed by other workers. 

—Listing of all the subjects that a collec- 
tive agreement may cover. 

—The right of recourse to strike or 
lockout, without further ado, after two 
months of direct bargaining. 

—The recourse to conciliation on a purely 
optional basis. 


—A second ballot in representation votes 
when there are several unions involved and 
no one has an absolute majority. 


The proposed Canadian Labour Code, 
which is published in both French and 
English in a single 101-page volume, sells 
at $1. 


Average Family Spends $4,830, 
1957 Sample Survey Shows 


Canadian families reporting in a single 
survey by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
spent an average of $4,830 in 1957. 

The survey, of 1,088 sample families in 
the metropolitan areas of nine Canadian 
cities, is the third in a series of small sample 
surveys of urban family expenditure that 
were begun in 1953 and have been con- 
ducted since at two-year intervals. 

Families selected were of specified types 
within the range of two to six persons, with 
family incomes from $2,500 to $7,000. The 
cities sampled were: St. John’s, Halifax, 
Three Rivers, Montreal, Toronto, Kitchener- 
Waterloo, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Van- 
couver. 

The survey families allocated 24 per cent 
of their annual expenditure to food; 17 per 
cent to housing, fuel, light and water; 6 per 
cent to home furnishings and equipment; 
9 per cent to clothing; 9 per cent to car 
purchases and operation; and a substantial 
21 per cent to categories such as medical 
and personal care, recreation, reading, 
smoking and alcohol. 

Of the average expnditure of $4,830, 
current consumption accounted for 86.6 per 
cent, the remaining 13.4 per cent was 
devoted to gifts and contributions, personal 
taxes and security. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS DEBATES 
A Guide to Items of Labour Interest in Hansard 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


February 23—Resolution seeking Parlia- 
ment’s ratification of Canada’s membership 
in the Organization*for Economic Co-oper- 
ation and Development is moved by the 
Prime Minister (p. 2337). 

Charge that NES officials had intimidated 
unemployed persons in Guelph, made in a 
press release by an official of the United 
Steelworkers, is denied by the Minister of 
Labour, explaining that persons who had 
sent printed cards to an M.P. asking where 
they could find employment were called 
into the NES office and interviewed with 
a view to finding employment; but they 
were not reprimanded for sending the cards 
(p. 2340). 
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February 24—Statistics on farm income 
showing that average income in the past 
three years exceeded by $350 million the 
average for the four preceding years are 
given by the Minister of Agriculture when 
introducing his department’s estimates (p. 
2405). ; 

Appeal to railway labour and manage- 
ment made at the conclusion of the state- 
ment. The consequences to the western 
farmer would be “nothing short of catas- 
trophic” if there were a major rail strike 
at a critical time during the movement of 
grain to tidewater, he says (p. 2407). 


February 27—No investigation into rela- 
tions between the SIU and the British 
National Union of Seamen in connection 
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with last year’s dispute regarding crews of 
British ships in Canadian ports has been 
made by his department, nor has an investi- 
gation been asked for, the Minister of 
Labour says in reply to a question (p. 2448). 

February 28—Motion to ratify Cana- 
dian membership in the Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD) unanimously agreed to (p. 2491). 

March 1—WNo radio and television tech- 
nicians are registered as unplaced applicants 
with the National Employment Service, the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of 
Labour tells a questioner (p. 2534). 

Number of persons assisted under the 
federal-provincial unemployment assistance 
agreement in July 1960, the latest month 
for which complete figures are available, 
was 334,746, the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare says in reply to a 
question (p. 2534). 

Number of regular unemployment benefit 
periods exhausted in 1959, the latest year 
for which figures are available, was 306,000, 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister 
of Labour says in reply to a question (p. 
D530): 

Application of the double depreciation 
program will be dealt with by the Depart- 
ment of Labour, the Prime Minister tells a 
questioner (p. 2540). 

Requests for NHA loans during the first 
eight weeks of 1961 reached the highest 
level in the history of Canada, except for 
a corresponding period of eight weeks in 
1958, the total being 7,381, compared with 
650 in the same period of 1960, the Minister 
of Public Works says in reply to a question 
(p2541). 

No large-scale layoff of CNR employees 
is contemplated, the Minister of Transport 
says in reply to a question, and the manage- 
ment of the company is scrupulously observ- 
ing the provisions of the Maintenance of 
Railway Operation Act (p. 2543). 

Placing of farm labourers under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act has so many 
complications and difficulties that the com- 
mittee inquiring into the possibility of bring- 
ing this about has not been able to report 
as yet, the Minister of Labour replies to 
a questioner (p. 2544). 

Resolution to amend Bill C-67, to amend 
the Pension Act to provide for its coming 
into force on March 1, 1961 and for certain 
benefits to dependent parents and to persons 
deemed to be widows, agreed to (p. 2544). 
The House debates the Bill in committee 
of the whole, and Bill C-67, as amended, 
is read the third time and passed (p. 2551). 

March 2—Conditions under which labour 
market areas may qualify for double depre- 
ciation under the program announced in the 
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supplementary budget of December 20, 1960 
are announced by the Minister of Labour 
(pa2569)n 

Areas in which the labour force is 10,000 
or more must have been classified by the 
Department of Labour as a surplus labour 
market area for 75 per cent or more of the 
48 summer months, May to October, 
1953-60; and, secondly, industrial employ- 
ment must have declined during the period 
1953-60. 

Areas with a labour force of less than 
10,000 must have been classified by the 
Department as a surplus labour market area 
for 50 per cent or more of the same 48 
summer months, and, secondly, industrial 
employment must have generally deterior- 
ated over the years, the Minister explains. 

Bill C-71, respecting the Civil Service of 
Canada, introduced by the Minister of 
Finance and given first reading (p. 2573). 

Of the CBC employees displaced owing to 
discontinuance of the short wave service 
on March 31, several have been transferred 
to other posts in the national service, and 
the Corporation will try to place as many 
as possible, if not all, of the others in the 
public service, the Minister of National 
Revenue replies to a question (p. 2577). 

Bill C-73, to amend the Income Tax Act, 
read the first time (p. 2616). 


March 3—Criteria for designating areas 
eligible for double depreciation are subject 
of emergency debate (p. 2635). 

Second reading of Bill C-14, to amend 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act to make the Act applicable to 
employees in the public service, moved by 
Frank Howard (Skeena) (p. 2658). After 
debate, the House adjourns without question 
put (p. 2665). 

March 7—Second reading of Bill C-71, 
to amend, revise and consolidate the Civil 
Service Act, moved by the Minister of 
Finance (p. 2759). After debate, the House 
adjourned without question put (p. 2762). 


March 8—Regulations providing for 
special capital cost allowance (accelerated 
depreciation) on most types of assets 
acquired after December 31, 1960, if used 
in making a product not previously made 
in Canada, or made in a surplus manpower 
area, have been printed and are available, 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce 
announces (p. 2769). 

Statistics on the numbers of retired em- 
ployees of the CNR who are receiving 
pensions are furnished by the Minister of 
Transport in reply to a question (p. 2775). 

Additional facts about the unemployed 
Hamilton man who was featured the pre- 
vious night in a television program on 
unemployment are supplied by the Minister 
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of Labour in answer to a question. “I am 
very sorry that the program did not reveal 
these facts also,” he says (p. 2783). 


Heavy repairs to passenger equipment at 
Moncton will be gradually discontinued, the 
Minister of Transport informs a questioner. 
The men engaged in the work are being 
transferred to freight car and other work, 
and the matter is being discussed with em- 
ployee representatives, he says (p. 2786). 


Debate on motion for second reading of 
Bill C-71, respecting the Civil Service of 
Canada, resumes (p. 2793). After discus- 
sion, the House adjourns without question 
put (p. 2803). 


March 9—Private and Public Investment 
in Canada—Outlook 1961, a report sum- 
marizing the results of a recent survey 
of capital spending intentions, is tabled by 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce, who 
states that capital expenditure plans for all 
sectors of the company, as outlined in the 
report, involve total outlays in 1961 of 
$8,336,000,000, exceeding the previous 
year’s total by more than $100,000,000 (p. 
2806). 

Sending of a fact finding delegation to 
Cuba by the British Columbia Federation 
of Labour is not objected to by the Govern- 
ment, Acting Prime Minister Howard Green 
says in reply to a question (p. 2808). 

Administration of the unemployment 
insurance fund has been generally tightened 
up, the Minister of Labour informs a ques- 
tioner (p. 2809). Regulations regarding 
casual employment and contract of service 
provisions are being strictly enforced, and 
the addition to the staff of 40 enforcement 
officers has made it possible to extend spot 
checking operations. As a result of these 
measures, the incidence of fraud has been 
reduced, the Minister states. 


If unemployed Hamilton man undertook 
“of his own volition to disclose his personal 
affairs ...on a national television broadcast 
and in so doing created a completely false 
impression,” it was quite proper for the 
NES office in that city to supply facts to 
the Minister, Hon. Michael Starr says when 
questioned (p. 2810). 

Main estimates of the Department of 
Labour, totalling $136,497,933, presented 
by the Minister of Labour to the House in 
committee of supply (p. 2811). Of this 
sum, the Department is asking for $33,- 
879,953 and the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission for $102,617,980. Of the $33,- 
879,953 for the Department of Labour, 
$26,600,000 is required to carry out the 
purposes of the Technical and Vocational 
Training Assistance Act, the Minister ex- 
plains. The sum required for the UIC 
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includes the Government’s contribution to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund of $57,- 
000,000, he says. 

A tribute to the retired Deputy Minister 
of Labour, Arthur H. Brown, and good 
wishes to his successor, George V. Hay- 
thorne, are expressed by the Leader of the 
Opposition (p. 2818). 

March 10—Debate on motion for second 
reading of Bill C-71, respecting the Civil 
Service of Canada, resumes (p. 2860). 
Motion agreed to and Bill read the second 
time (p. 2881). 

Motion for appointment of special com- 
mittee to consider Bill C-71 is agreed to 
after amendment (p. 2882). 

Debate on Department of Labour esti- 
mates resumes (p. 2882). 


March 13—Bill C-75, to amend the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, to define the 
words “employer” and “employee” and, 
through the use of more general terms, to 
place the service contract and the rental 
of work in the category of insurable em- 
ployment, introduced by a private member 
and read the first time (p. 2903). 

Motion to adjourn the House in order 
to discuss a “matter of urgent public 
importance,” the displacement of 160 em- 
ployees of the ONR in Montreal through 
the substitution of contract labour, intro- 
duced by Lionel Chevrier (Laurier) (p. 
2907). 

Letter from unemployed Hamilton man 
who appeared on television program on 
unemployment, with affidavit attached, will 
be tabled, the Minister of Labour agrees 
(p. 2912). 

March 14—Ffforts are being made to find 
employment for about 120 members of the 
cleaning and maintenance staff of two old 
office buildings that are being vacated by 
the CNR in Montreal, the Minister of 
Transport tells a questioner (p. 2957). 

Motion to refer Bill C-71, respecting the 
Civil Service of Canada, to the special 
committee established to consider the bill 
is agreed to (p. 2958). 

Resolution preceding introduction of a 
measure to authorize the Minister of Labour 
to enter into agreements with the provinces 
to provide for the sharing of costs of 
carrying out programs of vocational rehab- 
ilitation for disabled persons, the establish- 
ment of a national advisory council on 
the rehabilitation of disabled persons, and 
other matters connected with rehabilitation, 
is moved by the Minister of Labour and 
agreed to (p. 2988). After an explanatory 
statement by the Minister and discussion, 
the House adjourns without question put 
(pP2993)8 
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March 15—Balance in the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund on February 28, 1961, 
based on cost price of securities was $240,- 
627,927; based on par value, $253,029,500; 
and based on market value, $210,556,168.75, 
the Minister of Finance says in reply to a 
question (p. 3006). 

Second reading of Bill C-73, to amend 
the Income Tax Act, moved by the Minis- 
ter of Finance (p. 3018). After debate the 
House adjourns without question put (p. 
3027): 

March 16—A statement that legislation 
on portable pensions will be introduced in 
the near future, made by the Director of 
the Legislation Branch of the Department 
of Labour, “had no reference to federal 
legislation at this time, but dealt only with 
the possibility of provincial legislation in 
this field,” the Minister of Labour tells a 
questioner (p. 3033). 

Debate on second reading of Bill C-73, 
to amend the Income Tax Act, is resumed 
(p. 3036). After considerable further dis- 
cussion, the Bill is read the second time 
and the House goes into committee (p. 
3046). After discussion in committee, the 
Bill is reported and third reading is deferred 
(p. 3061). 

March 17—Bill C-73, to amend the In- 
come Tax Act, read the third time and 
passed (p. 3090). 


March 20—First volume of the findings 
of the Royal Commission on transportation 
will be available early in April, the Prime 
Minister says he has been informed (p. 
3126): 

Motion of non-confidence condemning the 
provision for double depreciation announced 
last December as ineffective in dealing with 
the problems of depressed areas is moved 
by the Leader of the Opposition (p. 3138). 
An amendment by Walter Pitman (Peter- 
borough) is not accepted by the Speaker 
(p. 3140). After long debate the House 
adjourns without question put (p. 3167), 

March 21—Debate resumes on non-con- 
fidence motion by the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion (p. 3176). After further lengthy debate, 
the amendment is defeated 161 to 49 (p. 
3202). 

Grievance is raised, during debate on 
motion for supply, about the application of 
Unemployment Insurance Regulations that 
imposes disqualification from receipt of 
benefits because of the absence of a contract 
of employment (p. 3212). 

March 22—Of 41 employees laid off at 
the ordnance depot in Montreal since August 
10, 1960, eight have since been rehired, 
the Associate Minister of National Defence 
says in reply to a question (p. 3219). 
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Wage rate paid to temporary carpenters 
at Camp Borden is $2.40 an hour. The rate 
set for such a classification by the most 
recent survey conducted by the Department 
of Labour is $2.50 effective April 1, 1960 
and $2.55 effective July 1, 1960, and these 
new rates will be applied as soon as 
Treasury Board authority is received, the 
Associate Minister of National Defence 
replies to a question (p. 3221). 

Value of orders placed with 16 shipyards 
during the past five months is $36,279,399 
for 21 ships, the Minister of Transport 
informs a questioner (p. 3223). 

The unemployment problem has to be 
attacked by an expansion in the money 
supply, by an increase in purchasing power, 
and by calling on the people of this nation 
to invest their own money in the produc- 
tive resources of our own country, says 
Hazen Argue (Assiniboia) during debate 
on a motion for interim supply. “This policy 
should be followed by one of price regula- 
tions when necessary in order to prevent 
an increase in the general price level.” (p. 
3237) 

The Government should bring together 
various members of the textile industry 
and assist them in the formation of a textile 
co-ordinating council, suggests Hon. Lionel 
Chevrier (Laurier) in the same debate 
(p. 3240). 

The Minister of Finance should say 
whether it is possible to develop policies 
that will provide full employment, as has 
been asserted by the Governor of the Bank 
of Canada, says Hon. Paul Martin (Essex 
East) in the same debate (p. 3245). 


March 23—Extension of the period for 
the Municipal Winter Works Incentive Pro- 
gram of May 31 has been decided on by 
the Government, the Minister of Labour 
announces (p. 3251). By March 21 this 
program had provided direct, on-site em- 
ployment for more than 105,000 men, 
according to figures supplied by the muni- 
cipalities, and off-site employment is esti- 
mated to have been provided for an equal 
number, the Minister says. 

Winter works program in national parks 
will be extended from March 31 to May 31, 
the Government has decided, the Minister of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources 
announces (p. 3251). 

The estimate of 105,000 jobs on-site and 
105,000 jobs off-site represents 4,636,972 
man days of work, the Minister of Labour 
replies to a question (p. 3252). 

Housing starts in 1961 up to the end 
of February in municipalities of 5,000 
population or more numbered 7,861, of 
which 3,967 took place during February, 
which is an increase of 86.2 per cent over 
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the figure for February 1960, the Minister 
of Public Works says in reply to a question 
(p. 3254). Requests for NHA loans up to 
March 17 have increased to 9,937, in com- 
parison with the figure of 1,473 a year 
ago, he adds. 


March 27—The Hong Kong authorities 
are not willing at this time to introduce 
a system of voluntary restraints on their 
exports to Canada, the Minister of Finance 
says in a report of a visit of a team of 
officials to Hong Kong to discuss trade rela- 
tions between that colony and Canada, with 
particular reference to certain textile prod- 
ucts (p. 3352). It will now be for the 
Canadian Government to consider what 
steps need to be taken in the matter, bearing 
in mind the need for avoiding disruption 
of the Canadian market and the system 
of voluntary restraints on exports to Canada 
maintained by Japan, the Minister says. 

Wage rate paid to carpenters constructing 
the RCAF radar base at Moosonee is $1.85 
an hour, which is the rate set out in the 
labour conditions that form part of the 
construction contract, the Minister of De- 
fence Production says in reply to a question 
(p. 3397). The men are charged $3 a day 
for room and board, he says. 


March 28—Motion for adjournment to 
discuss a matter of urgent public importance, 
“the need for the Government to remove 
the present state of confusion in the uranium 
industry by making an immediate statement 
of policy,” is not accepted by the Speaker 
(p. 3403). The mover was Hazen Argue 
(Assiniboia). 

Undertaking to purchase 12,000 tons of 
uranium from the Eldorado Mining and 
Refining Company between March 31, 1963 
and December 31, 1966, contained in letters 
of intent but not a formal contract, will be 
honoured by the British authorities, the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce says he 
has every hope (p. 3404). 

No application for assistance has been 
made to the Minister of National Revenue 
by Grand’Mere Knitting Mills and Grand’- 
Mere Handicraft, and the Minister has not 
asked for special measures to be taken in 
their favour, as any steps taken are intended 
for the textile industry in general, the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister says 
in reply to a question (p. 3408). The mills 
were previously reported to have closed 
down, throwing 300 persons out of work. 

Debate resumes on Department of Labour 
estimates (p. 3415). 

Provision for an amount of $65,000 to 
supplement the main estimates for the 
Special Services Branch of the Department 
of Labour is designed to provide the sums 
that have been spent on the winter work 
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publicity campaign, and it has nothing to 
do with the Municipal Winter Works In- 
centive Program, the Minister of Finance 
says in reply to a question (p. 3417). 

Estimate covering winter work publicity 
program agreed to (p. 3422), payments to 
provinces under Technical and Vocational 
Training Assistance Act (p. 3423), and 
Unemployment Insurance Commission (p. 
3436). 


March 29—WNo vacancies for table glove 
cutters are listed by local employers at the 
Prescott office of the National Employment 
Service, but 13 persons are registered for 
employment in this trade with the Montreal 
office and are receiving unemployment in- 
surance benefit, the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Minister of Labour says in reply to 
a question. The NES clearance system brings 
to the attention of suitable workers regis- 
tered at other offices job opportunities that 
cannot be filled from the local labour supply 
at Prescott, he adds (p. 3453). 

Neither the engineering nor the economic 
survey of the proposed Chignecto canal has 
been completed, the Minister of Public 
Works tells a questioner (p. 3453). 

Many thousands will be employed in the 
1961 Census, the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Minister of Trade and Commerce 
says in reply to a question on the recruit- 
ment of census workers (p. 3455). 

The numbers of claimants for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit at January 31 in the 
years 1959, 1960 and 1961 were, respec- 
tively: 785,071; 782,542; and 846,940, the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of 
Labour tells a questioner (p. 3456). 

Motion to adjourn to discuss the decision 
of the Board of Transport Commissioners 
to allow an increase in freight rates on 
grain moving from Georgian Bay to eastern 
ports is refused by the Speaker (p. 3457). 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines does its engine 
and airframe overhauls in its own plant 
and does not carry out 85 per cent of its 
overhauls outside Canada, as was recently 
reported in a newspaper, the Minister of 
Transport tells a questioner (p. 3461). 

Statistics on the number of persons regis- 
tered for employment at 12 local offices of 
the National Employment Service on March 
16, 1961 are given by the Minister of 
Labour in reply to a question (p. 3476). 

National figures on registrations for em- 
ployment are published, when compiled, in 
the LABourR GAZETTE, broken down into 
several occupational categories, the Minister 
of Labour says in reply to a question (p. 
3477). 

The House adjourns until April 10. 
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Industrial and Geographic Distribution 
of Union Membership in Canada, 1960 


Survey of individual union locals provides breakdown of union membership in 
Canada—almost million and half—by industry, province, labour market area 


Labour unions in Canada had approx- 
imately 1,459,000 members at the beginning 
of 1960, according to survey returns re- 
ceived by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour dir- 
ectly from national and international union 
headquarters, central labour congresses and 
independent local organizations. 

The data obtained from the survey were 
published in the 1960 edition of Labour 
Organizations in Canada, a handbook that 
contains statistical tables on union member- 
ship and a comprehensive directory of 
labour organizations with names of their 
principal officers and publications, and the 
distribution of their locals. The statistical 
data contained in the handbook are Canada- 
wide totals broken down by congress affilia- 
tion and type and size of union. 

The tables on following pages supple- 
ment that information by showing the dis- 
tribution of union membership in Canada 
by industry, province and labour market 
area. The tables are based on a separate 
survey directed at the beginning of the 
year to individual union locals across the 
country. In this survey, each union local 
was requested to report the total number of 
its members, and the industry and location 
in which all or most of them were em- 
ployed. Some locals, accounting for about 
7 per cent of the membership total, indi- 
cated that their members were dispersed 
throughout several locations in different 
areas or provinces, and these locals are 
classified separately in the accompanying 
tables. 

The first of the four tables shows the 
distribution of union membership by indus- 
try on the basis of the DBS Standard Indus- 
trial Classification (1948). The data in this 
table are shown for the most part on the 
“major group” level. In instances where 
more detail could usefully be provided, 
care was taken to adhere to combinations 
of recognized industrial sub-groups. For the 
railway industry, which is not further sub- 
divided in the standard classification sys- 
tem, subtotals are provided to show the 
division of membership between the operat- 
ing and non-operating sectors. 

Included as a supplement to the first 
table, Table 2 shows in alphabetical order 
the names of international, national and 
regional unions or independent local organi- 
zations that account for more than one- 
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tenth of the union membership within the 
industry groups. The table thus does not 
necessarily show all organizations active 
within any particular industry group, but 
only those having more than 10 per cent 
of the organized workers in the group. 

In Table 3 union membership in Canada 
is broken down by province, and Table 4 
shows its distribution by labour market 
area. The boundaries of the labour market 
areas dealt with in Table 4 are broader 
than those of the centres for which the areas 
are named. In general, a labour market area 
corresponds to the area served by a local _ 
office of the National Employment Service. 
In some cases labour market areas consist 
of two or more NES local office areas. 
These composite areas are identified by an 
asterisk and the local office areas they com- 
prise are listed in the Appendix to Table 4. 

The 1960 membership total of approx- 
imately 1,459,000 was about the same as 
the total recorded a year earlier. The 1960 
figure, however, no longer includes some 
16,000 members of the National Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission Association, 
the Civil Service Association of Alberta and 
the Newfoundland Govenment Emplovecs’ 
Association, which passed from the scope 
of the survey after their withdrawal from 
the Canadian Labour Congress. The 1960 
survey, on the other hand, included for 
the first time the newly formed Newfound- 
land Brotherhood of Woods Workers, an 
independent organization claiming close to 
14,000 members. 

At the beginning of 1960 nearly 7,000 
union locals were active in Canada, and 
although the survey met with a generally 
excellent response, not all of the locals 
supplied the required data. The number of 
locals from which no information was on 
hand appears in Tables 1 and 3. The 
corresponding entry for these locals in the 
membership column in Tables 1 and 3 re- 
presents the difference between the Canada- 
wide membership total based on the survey 
of union headquarters mentioned earlier 
and the membership reported by the 
responding locals. 


The information for this article was 


obtained by the Collective Bargaining Sec- 


tion of the Economics and Research Branch 
from local union secretaries, whose co-oper- 
ation is gratefully acknowledged. 
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The uneven quality of the basic source 
data and the practical difficulties inherent 
in the processing of the returns necessarily 
reduce the accuracy of the results. The 


statistics presented here, therefore, indicate 
only in a broad and approximate way the 
industrial and geographic distribution of 
organized labour in Canada. 


TABLE 1—UNION MEMBERSHIP BY INDUSTRY, 1960 


Industry Locals Membership 
REE pn Gs Soa, oR soko Lig hdl cE aca Ae 20 58,100 
Wo SUE Ss Bode SS oo Sar eat nee er ee eee, estar AP ty) See i 5,300 
MONE UON IRIE ny inl Recah ta ead ana edhe SESE SNM MOTE 0165050 cis o-als's aieis'e ais edlwgeiaieieieisssiese 183 57,800 
bight 3 9s ey NR SRP ae ORC & SECRTOIE JS6 fe ao IATA EIRENE cinrict ai oir RA ti piet om 99 37,600 
PMN in acter cries ise Pe CMTE eI Hee eae a eet <aatann co ee ROOT rte ee 47 12,500 
Non GEl jad Cee ae TORO oh « TRO ORs IRIN Eins waco vn cue tices ardalenalon caeaiee.e 23 7,000 
SMART ATIE oS eect art Ret ae PA Ae MOTOS SMEs oe, bas gis-alnieiesa cia/niaielaisuivah s-araelnre 14 700 
PARTTIEERCOUTEMS. © SSE hs Fee Py 3 Pee OEE eek ee eeeeal PCI OOO TIA crt DG 2,083 561, 400 
ood. Sate). eee ace . Were. bees. EM. <a. sec cce ree neve leathers chatanen 215 46, 200 
BS VErawese cs ass awten wt mee dee ih ahah o SP ONE e Ow aiern Seen soe lwlegeces sateen ete 60 9,500 
POEUN SIT OA NOS oo ota asta on a eracaa’ ala fossa? (osu) 0/'Siess.c Fetal saralersias ais le sidsaleloosio eisai nieisisiaieacearvisee non 9 5, 600 
SNIDER HEIRESS ANEORISCRN ora .a ap s¥is tgetnig s Gipaaloterasobitigs\aseiosaraleas tobe sa'sve ASHER eae Se ees 27 13,000 
RAMETERS 3 SIR ae (cies dha A > cassia Bia sd aTevous OE 0 wale eee ee Pelee « Ok aE 55 9,700 
PENNTRED PDO MNOA aa as ninio7s (Cacia, givin sco:8's siete less cisyt 6's, Pia ie date ave &(a\e MTOR OR THIOL eel pesaie oaies 105 28,000 
Teri eee nea oe sacs ee ne es CO Se ote otetdals «sv ote PURE a aes Rds Hama Ra 113 44,000 
Oy OEE 8 es edd aOp deere hes rnin te brat tata ANE eee Oe RED 127 28,700 
AREY DAS he FO RIM a spa ack a toy vcs e te erates We Das ae ee Forel Ue écr hele aie cistelee 275 61,700 
Meee EEA dy SUTACE BITRATES STAID aa) 6 siaios aisle arvisis ‘ays ars piava'e a sToinrscaerene ereeiateetdie inet erste sins tasters 175 30,700 
Tron and StS DVOAUEES Hee at elals eee a HAAR INS diss scasninlo siete sicietelo were euraeeG neice 382 94,000 
PTABSVOL AION ECWDINENKE. cates resets Toes awe Bake «oes e $i reradialots oe wralerei dis eacate ays 146 80, 600 
Non-ferrons metal prec actact A; & « saaedcay sae os taricles Be «0% 8. <ceS7a ie, re #:0levecaeiajara elaine nysraye 74 29,300 
Palortntend Anpar Abus ANE. BUDDIES 5 < agar: o.«.5:6 214:< <spneai«iaye 6-9 blSiese,ngnga o/bfo aeons sinlth nna: S10 aS eyete;ays 95 41,000 
Wortinetatite MOIMCIAT PLOGHCHG, «0. s aamicje cco cca gece cus sieeecesacee ees ewer eensacresiens 96 14,800 
PECTS aM MU CMT ATCA GOAN Te Sad ie io tenle oyn a:01a0)9) 6 s\aisra cin/dve,0\0\ satan eleja"eyeaisete diayelare 19 4,700 
MOAATISCHE PEGOMOUS: Me ce ole nsec = tiacetaysinre ste sie ote asin siatara) 0 = ies oniateila atelier alalstaaelam iets 80 15, 200 
Misedilancons indastrise: mck? dss de W UNE ce Ae IS So be o5:0.0:6)0 ocelejio.ere arsieine oisincieialeree 30 4,700 
EEE ARBICA MSE APE Byte Ps 9 AVE aioe » Bas siete ae Pitta Siriek © ois onic sre)sncinloiase minis e oer ao.sie sisi 540 156,300 
Transportation, storage, Communication ..,.............. 0.0 cece eee e eee ene ees 1,490 296, 400 
SRR Sette TSN SRI ALTO GG ors E's aan nin 0's sins ioe vip 0 v1 /ataitlateleieiclalobels <\eleieielsie-aersisieieie’s 56 7,000 
AES SUA WOLVES Faia oi aa ove r>)aienciece avaléigtb ip 9111015 \0/¢ 91S n\4ie aiaip 0's s nayere eisiee Aenea em ate ewe eee Aecemre ieee 1.104 159.600 
TOUTING IN OMER SOS. AR ate a Oak bo he PARA PE RNG «0 Se arma HulaN’ Weald wieAIelo id WiFisisielelels 830 85,300 
WN ONO DOF ALG UMEONE NEN iat ah, tele via. Bra ec ote ee ial « ss 0°o,s ibpoww'G ecole o\nnis esa.eie aieslaje ele 774 124,300 
PSUBOT AML MOO CALBC AA ORAS oes Aellale 2 SMS T EROS Aeknie «culled 05 st.0.0 visigcae win'dinie siare nie Vlers 52 18,000 
Water transport and acidental ser yacedy iis apis scressauieisip oe as viv tiv Suie ole eis)bivisisninidisisie sels 70 37,100 
(ee PIE ee APR ae Ae Rn ee rare 8. cope oemto ie yacernne oner aatciaa 37 23,700 
POROUS re tei tse incase ain SAE tenis aie Siare os gra rebels: sdiafe oie era's einse cleinseie.sieid sttiniassie/eie 15 4,800 
CSSA ETUC RROM coke oo ein hasid Av selegaleaeini Norm hk nau Cngeoem eM iO RaTE Lat ale's Clea nie Gepniaiein/Oe Te 156 46 , 200 
TEAC AR CHLULOS rte ce SAE see Pie aes Seah ct eT Goleta Ws ore. ia/or e010 018 le o1e a Viel ebwinine ee Finveunss 118 32,900 
SUNG co ea TMG U4 Tee's AEG ete cee atlas teenie eine oa seceitig Woah biareinactiele e.ud.paleielsie 151 42,000 

a 
MATENDLCE, ATANUEFAIRCEs FOAL CSEREC SO A. cero iets lna/tinaidighe oi0.2/0 sels. 2 c'e/els « oleleisle's © teieinye eipieie(e 4 200 
IO ee Oe Ie Ante inicisethemincie ISD ace A OES ee OOD ne CHOOPOLInOcn Cae ac a4 1,390 180,800 
Goma UN Ly OF DUDIIC BAL VIC stacst cee te baron rite eee ae s8i om, 0s ei aisl aso 8 olays piaSaia ra mola, s'al slat eins 164 36,900 
‘Governin entiser vice.’ « sufdcies sty nate as SORTS ee do's bist Ditle oie 5:615(<,s1ap9rei5: 6 9) aie.njasaie: wi 9)5c0scansre (sae 1,014 98, 800 
TUSCLER PION BOL VACEE en Ui « sam tteaitat «Pawan, « Petit <ialesaldelh,«:0'0jorsislolsic,sieiessie ersinie lassi Wales’ aypiste 75 18, 100 
PS UsINGHA SET VACO WIE tal BE his Fob the, Sc gnnsesdreidreiass winwete ie ae shard siotaatpouiaie Slot atTeie loss lale 278 21 2,100 
IP OEAONAR BGP NGO: carasesc's.5)<.psscarsasmcanioveeiih.oissotseisass 9 alolsiatela lasso 9 ieee Teale omer ccatetoi cies 116 24,900 
MM CUSELY TOU TEPOLLE sacite foresee cere cree a occine dee eioa tases leis alel Salata eleistels ois orale de: aiacdvecalalniays 41 12,500 
ING KOGUEIL <<: testa te ta cole. lerst statis ¥. Ate alaieele-< SatenEe ble ce.0 eo 1c pisis/ahe\sie oi eiele pieisis edicisleipisldibiars VA 55,500 
MD OCRISE SSA, .fra stot tatets fate avs: AAA ANGI m2 0:5 dis apecasd al iy ae ein plore 6 2:5 wisinie.ois 6,805 1,459, 200 
*Includes some sawmilling. 
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TABLE 2—UNION REPRESENTATION WITHIN INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1960 


Industry Group 


Food 


Tobacco products 


Rubber products 


Leather products 


Mextile: (Products xs. eles. a . 


Clothing 


Wood products 


Paper products 


Printing and publishing 


Iron and steel products ............ 


Transportation equipment .... 


Non-ferrous metal products 


Electrical apparatus and supplies .................. 


Non-metallic mineral products 


Products of petroleum and coal 
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Unions Comprising More Than 10 Per Cent 
of the Total Reported Membership 
in Industry Group 
(in Alphabetical Order) 


Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Newfoundland Brotherhood of Woods Workers 


(Ind. ) 
Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Native Brotherhood of B.C. (Ind.) 
United Fishermen (Ind.) 


Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Ind.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Mine Workers (Ind.) 


Mining Employees’ Federation (CNTU) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cement Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Ind.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Bakery Workers (CLC) 
Packinghouse Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Association des Employes de Molson (Ind.) 
Brewery Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CLC-chartered locals 

Distillery Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Tobacco Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


CLC-chartered locals 

Rubber Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Leather and Plastic Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Leather and Shoe Workers’ Federation (CNTU) 
Packinghouse Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Textile Federation (CNTU) 
Textile Workers’ Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
United Textile Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) 


Ladies Garment Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Upholsterers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pulp and Paper Mill Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pulp and Paper Workers’ Federation (CNTU) 


Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Auto Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Auto Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Ind.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Northern Electric Employees (Ind.) 
U.E. (Ind.) 

Cement Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Glass and Ceramic Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Oil Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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TABLE 2—UNION REPRESENTATION WITHIN INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1960 (Cont'd) 


Industry Group 


Renemarcal Sproaucts= sb sss snccdenencdceales. 


PAISCEMANGOUS pMNAUStTICS pecs. ...:..s00s-+stcscescesecesesenéue 


Construction 


Transportation, storage, communication 
Pear MAANSPOLE «ANG. BILPOTTES: oe ccccueevSscavereseeencesteece 


Railways 
ETO EGU A (151 XC Te EI ONE a 


WN ON-ODCTALIN GD UPIONS: © isiaicesecdecnzes GR Sescevev sss 


FSFISCS) API ISETCCI CATS er eter eee cass cnet soskswhtee 
Water transport and incidental services ............ 


TREE MTANSPOTE Ys 2-6) ois eared sie RRO ek es 
SG) OTD. daca Sea SAREE: OR a ie 


ROCOTMEIMIC ATION o.oo. spo oa seca sa sect ececeevess exo 


Service 
Community or public Service ...........c.::scc0eeee 


a 


CQOVERIIINICME SELVICE scriicee ccs sects heer MOU Rsovereere 


PRECTEALIONT SCLUICC eta ge cere cient catcaearetinyias svt 


Business service 


Personal service 
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Unions Comprising More Than 10 Per cent 
of the Total Reported Membership 
in Industry Group 
(in Alphabetical Order) 


Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CNTU-chartered locals 

Mine Workers (Ind.) 

Oil Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
1.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Labourers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Plumbers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
TCA Sales Employees (Ind.) | 


Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 

Locomotive Firemen ‘and Enginemen (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Maintenance of Way (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Railway Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Railway, Transport and General Workers (CLC) 


Railway, Transport and General Workers (CLC) 
Street Railway Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


IL.L.A. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 


Teamsters (Ind.) 
Teamsters (Ind.) 


B.C. Telephone Workers (Ind.) 
Canadian Telephone Employees (Ind.) 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Traffic Employees (Ind.) 


ILB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Service Employees (CLC) 


Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Retail, Wholesale Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Teamsters (Ind.) 


Building Service Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Employees (CLC) 
Service Employees Federation (CNTU) 


B.C. Government Employees (CLC) 
Firefighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Postal Employees (CLC) 

Public Employees (CLC) 


Authors and Artists (CLC) 
Musicians (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


CLC-chartered locals 
CNTU-chartered locals 

I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Office Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Hotel Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Railway, Transport and General Workers (CLO). 
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TABLE 3—UNION MEMBERSHIP BY PROVINCE, 1960 
cS Vw[{w—s—00_tr=—=oaoms—] 


Province 


Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 


British Columbia i 
Yukon and Northwest Territories 
Two or more provinces* 
No return 


ve Locals Reporting 
Oo 
Locals Number Membership 
118 99 31,300 
29 26 1,500 
333 302 41,400 
288 253 26,600 
1,500 1,280 354, 300 
2,648 2,341 556, 200 
310 282 61,200 
380 336 41,900 
390 350 60,000 
784 739 194, 800 
9 7 600 
16 16 33,900 
Ldsgiteae oaths 774 55, 500 
6, 805 6, 805 1,459, 200 


*Mainly Seafarers, Railroad Telegraphers, Commercial Telegraphers, and Actors’ Equity. 


TABLE 4—UNION MEMBERSHIP BY LABOUR MARKET AREA, 1960 


Labour Market Area 
Newfoundland 
Gormers Brooks. .er sna as sate creed ea ace 24 3,200 
Grand Falls 20 2,200 
St. JOHN’ B.s ces Soke SONS Lac da tok « pwortnrge ge Uke 51 11,700 
Two or more areas 3 14,000 
Prince Edward Island 
Charlottetown sues secines aa ss ccisisio sinjs/op) sissies doe cw | 20 | 1,200 
Nova Scotia 
PATONG TSG 5.0 cscinis onrdia ais oe shohebrd tee eee raete Maden 14 1,100 
1s CNG agar aoe mena | roe ac ots eee 90 14,900 
entvAllortyniiyac ee ee en een eee ems 22 1,400 
CaypAle] ENT: Gh ce neonate HEREC NEDE cigs ce fener 42 4,400 
SY ae yeiaiiecicsle ens arsicserenciovaye sien aineye ee 79 15,500 
4 OF TO Set Sei Oe oO ECE AER ER AEC Eee eg Sime 3 18 1,100 
AL WOOL MOLES ATCAS =p o-oo tess sidine ere eR a 4 800 
New Brunswick 
Bathursta, Mec eter eee cer eee eenccneee 17 1,700 
Campbellton: discsacs 2a. kateeok ten Gene dances 22 2,500 
Gin und ston eee cciccich vod Renee ean hE On 17 1,300 
IHF EGOEICTONS « tases seinta siateaieeicspsieisraniasoroe este viateaniei oe 24 1,400 
MIGHGCO coerce saeic.os 25 eR Oats RRO TE or ee 47 5,900 
Newcastleyssi. cove chute oon ee 11 1, 400 
Saint Johns vadeetat hs eee ee ey. 2 78 9,100 
SEWOLOL-MOLOIALOAG: | ale maser ie ena /ealta mee ire 4 900 
Quebec 
DN O11 70) RPE Cor OCS OIOE REMIT ae clon iter cee 3 2,100 
IBCRHBAIMOISE nts cera secre Pactahe tei eeiavesrere nye onesies ete 9 1,200 
BUGkKing hata cere ces cce ets hits Senet 1) 1,100 
AD LIMOOR AVA vere aacn oa eto aan nc cee 18 8,800 
aoe alaaaeanatcsa bd tepid etstte ewer: BIE 37 5,500 
Panne itn, Peake. Seren een eee: 12 1,600 
Hull* (included yah Ottawa, Ont.) 
Joliette...... 26 2,600 
La Tuque..... 10 1,400 
Lac St. Jean* 81 12,000 
Lachute—Ste. Therese*......cceie es ced ete te cnesees 14 2,100 
MGntTOal bs cae hG re Ce ee 458 204,800 
Queb6o—Levis*,.. ccckscscceeeee sy Mee: 140 29,600 
Quebéo North Shore*: 2 .qupgide eb + mre cet 31 10,300 
IRI OUSKUN aaa nists siieia ere meen te eee 14 1,500 
Riviere: du Loup..ia:ds cca FoR c nese hint. oe 20 1,400 
Rouwyn—Val dOnt hs) ane, eee cdo tee nen aere 32 4,100 
Bt. Hyacintheicacssachsenern cet ean Oe 23 4,500 
UE SEUN sy re tecets CVI te Oe NOE ah eee 25 2,900 
Ste.-Agathe—St. Jerome*..............cc cece eeeee 17 2,700 
Bhayiniganis «vc.c:2slnaceised oi eR nC ee 32 5,900 
Sherbrooke%, cies da cetnetc ee eee ee Oe 68 9,500 
Borel oucshatese dbo ae eee ree ee 11 2,600 
Thetford—Megantic—St. Georges*................ 24 4,100 
Trois Rivieres® ss ccodsisa: aera eee 57 9,700 
Valley field... deckubodtt aes cba shee 20 3,100 
Victoriaville ®.erea. career. cere ere 25 3,400 
WO'Or MOLE: ATORS tanita areca a as cer meetee een 16 12,300 
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| Locals | Membership 


Areas Having Under 1,000 Members 


Summerside 


Bridgewater, Inverness, 


Liverpool, 
Springhill, Yarmouth 


Minto, St. Stephen, Sussex, Woodstock 


Maniwaki, Mont Laurier, Montmagny 
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TABLE 4—UNION MEMBERSHIP BY LABOUR MARKET AREA, 1960 (Cont'd) 


Labour Market Area | Locals | Membership | Areas Having Under 1,000 Members 
Ontario 
45 5,200 Arnprior, Barrie, lees he 
13 1,100 Carleton Place, Colli 
51 8,800 Gananoque, Goderich, Finwkesbary) 
17 2,500 mington, Lindsay, Listowel, 
22 2,900 Midland, Napanee, Parry Sound, 
18 1,200 Perth, Picton, Renfrew, Sioux 
35 8,100 Lookout, Sturgeon Falls, Walkerton 
20 1,300 
109 25,100 
47 4,500 
42 5,200 
149 45, 800 
11 5,500 
31 3,500 
39 6,300 
56 9, 
96 17,600 
170 28,300 
41 4,000 
14 1,000 
41 18,100 
123 25,200 
20 1,700 
25 2,400 
48 8,200 
8 1,300 
44 3,300 
36 7,900 
47 12,200 
16 1,100 
17 1,300 
34 2,300 
SAGES PM ee oc ar ceo ee cog wets aig xe Aes 66 30,500 
Timmins— Kirkland Lake’*...................0.0.. 63 6,400 
ELGTOULG™ oh ooo ee REZ AA PAS AAS 477 171,900 
BY MACCOLL c's giais'asie.csis\o1 sig sie Pi einie sis eisinis ees aaane e's ; 
Windsor ly. otis’: eethae-. nestasts cise ee. eae 85 34,000 
Woodstock—Tillsonburg*.............2.....00005- 26 3,400 
Ture OF UBORG ATCA! 2." 325-89 dene ts ones Suesdain 20 32,800 
Manitoba 
OPIN AON Ne oes etter ann celal a3 ips ancias® susia ates o> ayers 39 2,000 Dauphin, Portage la Prairie, The Pas 
Gin MOT MPs ace ote hes fe be bao as wi dek aeelete 11 2,700 
DIRHODCE «same. crarc cae eice tote pes? er « er em erie « 201 53,700 
PERV Aa TOTS ATOAS oe cots cinta die or 20.2-a.0.p%.4)2 aeleupitin'siee 3 1,500 
Saskatchewan 
MOONS JEW: cos thee AAO ee tients penitence 44 4,500 Estevan, Lloydminster, Swift Current 
Morth Putileford 4). . avecatie e+ «sieve zits BGHISEE + 16 1,100 
PINCA, ALOGTG 25:5, cfe oss 2 Sablebicw iarersiagTein nt salad snotineld 33 2,900 
RG PIWAL FN 5th. Cee ae SE eee oe eee teeter ones 82 14, 800 
Bas kedtootieverktetarcids «Gla» + tiids« Peiacrissieh « daelde «<5 89 10,900 
ESR e ee ee.) Semen era ae eee Ea ee 9 1,100 
POrkt0on. 5 .- : ss ctulee dearest 0s oo eee ao sate ee 27 1,700 
SISO OF WOVE ALORS, « ociacc a aes oa icnnse cans one vetvines a 3,000 
Alberta 
| SIAIPMIOLE I: Fe Se bhec «sonic cde Ach aelo natal 11 1,600 Edson, Red Deer 
dl LEE ete ee as et arn ots aici eta TO aioe eee 107 23, 800 
DIMITAR Mes ee ce ROLES ah See cab de o ceed 19 1,400 
BU CUFOMCG es Ie ety  atamrey mane tetn teres? «hee toed 134 26,400 
Bas Sets Cee ee i er penne ene her eee 33 2,800 
SATCING TAGS ocr tes. ot cms cceepprer vain a tinet OT <5 oer 26 2,600 
Two or more areas.....000 2.0... cccceeeeecseeeeees 2 1,800 
British Columbia 
| 
Central Vancouver Island*................02-0000% 59 14,500 Chilliwack, Dawson Creek, 
Cranbrook 24 3,600 Princeton, Quesnel 
Kamloops 29 2,700 
DCTGTENG. wa cret cars Cin cde ccc cuueEe etre te. Maem 10 1,900 
Olcanagan eVallayA cs x;.«filatche nevis >».feielnw <fardle\ saleable 59 6, 400 
Prince Georges cf. cb dices lane Bias clepasalhs iii ai Siainpge ls 27 3,600 
Prince sunpeline et atte neem sea ae ea asmcroae 36 3,300 
. Brailes NEIGH Slo ie dals cia tds. catia area biette wok 36 5,400 
: Vancouver—New Westminster®...........-.++++++- 337 135,800 
DY MORE Beebe cc Wace sheiy osnueteye cus lad ¢.n.tsend Gic.n tagia, carte acacia 90 14,500 
OS wo'or MOLE ATCAS.< css esses sce ccctesectcsec cece. 3 1,500 


*Indicates labour market area comprising two or more N.E.S. local office areas. 
See Appendix. 
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APPENDIX TO TABLE 4 
LABOUR MARKET AREAS COMPRISING TWO OR MORE LOCAL OFFICE AREAS 


Labour market areas appear in bold type, followed by names of the component N.E.S. local 
office areas in light type. 


Québec 


Farnham-Granby: Cowansville, Farnham, Granby. Gaspé: Causapscal, Chandler, Gaspé, Matane, 
New Richmond. Lac St. Jean: Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquiére, Port Alfred, Roberval, Ville 
d’Alma. Lachute-Ste Thérése: Lachute, Ste Thérése. Montreal: Montréal, Ste Anne de Bellevue. 
Québec-Lévis: Lévis, Québec. Quebec North Shore: Baie Comeau, Forestville, La Malbaie, Sept 
Iles. Rouyn-Val @’Or: Rouyn, Val d’Or. Ste Agathe-St Jéréme: Ste Agathe, St Jerdme. Sherbrooke: 
Magog, Sherbrooke. Thetford-Mégantic-St Georges: Mégantic, Thetford Mines, Ville St Georges. 
Trois Riviéres: Louiseville, Trois Riviéres. 


Ontario 


Belleville-Trenton: Belleville, Trenton. Fort William-Port Arthur: Fort William, Port Arthur. 
Niagara Peninsula: Fort Erie, Niagara Falls, Port Colborne, St. Catharines, Welland. Ottawa-Hull: 
Hull, Que., Ottawa, Ont. Sudbury: Elliot Lake, Sudbury. Timmins-Kirkland Lake: Kirkland Lake, 
Timmins. Toronto: Long Branch, Newmarket, Oakville, Toronto, Weston. Woodstock-Tillsonburg: 
Tillsonburg, Woodstock. 


British Columbia 


Central Vancouver Island: Courtenay, Duncan, Nanaimo, Port Alberni. Okanagan Valley: 
Kelowna, Penticton, Vernon. Trail-Nelson: Nelson, Trail. Vancouver-New Westminster: Mission 


City, New Westminster, Vancouver. 


Working Conditions in Manufacturing, 1960 


Proportion of plant workers in Canadian manufacturing industry with standard 


work week of 40 hours or less has remained constant at 70 per cent for past 
three years; but proportion on five-day week has risen from 88 fo 90 per cent 


For the past three years the proportion of 
plant employees in the Canadian manufac- 
turing industry working 40 hours a week 
or less has remained constant at 70 per cent; 
the proportion was 58 per cent in 1955. 
During the same three years the proportion 
of plant employees on a five-day week 
increased from 88 to 90 per cent in 1960; 
in 1955 this proportion was 84 per cent. 


In the 1955-60 period, the proportion of 
office workers in manufacturing on a 374- 
hour week has risen from 38 to 43 per cent; 
95 per cent of office workers in the industry 
are now on a five-day week. 

This information comes from Working 
Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1960, a 
report just issued by the Economics and 
Research Branch (see box). 


Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1960 


Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 
1960, a 160-page report just issued by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour, contains information 
on such working conditions as the standard 
work week, vacations with pay, paid statu- 


tory holidays, pension plans, group life 
insurance plans, sickness and accident leave 
benefit plans, daily rest periods, overtime 
pay policies and the extent of collective 
agreements. The industries covered are: 
manufacturing, mining, land and air trans- 
portation, storage, public utilities, commun- 
ications, municipal public works, hotels, 
restaurants, laundries and dry cleaning, retail 
and wholesale trade, and finance and insur- 
ance, 


The report draws together in tabular form 
the information obtained from the Annual 


Survey of Working Conditions, conducted by 
The Working Conditions and Social Analysis 
Section of the Economics and Research 
Branch on May 1, 1960. The statistical tables 
summarize the information received from 
more than 16,000 employing establishments. 
Of the 1,973,000 workers employed by these 
establishments, 540,000 were classified as 
office workers and 1,433,000 as plant or 
non-office workers. 

Information on working conditions in 
manufacturing for all Canada is given in 
the accompanying article. Information on 
working conditions in each of the other 
industries listed above may be obtained from 
the report, available from the Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa (catalogue No. L2-1560) at 
25 cents a copy. 
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Plant workers in the more than 8,000 
manufacturing establishments covered by the 
Branch’s 1960 survey numbered 809,736, 
and office workers employed in the estab- 
lishments that responded numbered 234,618. 

Summaries of selected working conditions 
in manufacturing in the years 1955 to 1960, 
for plant and office workers respectively, 


are given in the accompanying Tables 1 
and 2. The percentages given in these tables 
are the proportions that the employees of 
establishments reporting specific items bear 
to the total of employees in all establish- 
ments replying to the survey questionnaire. 
They are not necessarily the proportions of 
employees actually covered by the various 
provisions. 


Plant Workers 


In 1960 and in the two preceding years, 
a work week of 40 hours or less was the 
standard for 70 per cent of plant workers; 
in 1955 less than 60 per cent had a sched- 


uled work week of 40 hours or less. A 
five-day week was the standard for 90 
per cent of plant employees in 1960 com- 
pared with 84 per cent in 1955. 


TABLE 1—-SUMMARY OF SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS OF PLANT 
EMPLOYEES IN CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 


Percentage of Plant Employees 


1960 1959 1958 1957 1956 1955 
% % % % % 
Standard Weekly Hours % 
40 and under... 4} H42's-s- deere 70 70 70 66 62 58 
Over - PC bios Fey a2 Ae ee eG CPR a py eect 10 9 9 11 11 11 
Se eEe oe Heseaias wae Trott: [ae ce Totnes 4 5 4 5 6 il 
Ee, ee ee ee a er. ee 8 8 8 9 11 
Over i‘ sind sindier AR toe er > japkisaaluencicaaion 1 1 2 2 2 2 
Sa vis aha ns AMY 910 dos eee Pauw: 5/00) fest s-< 4 4 4 4 6 7 
Over 48 BS nce Nis chdalnn sa ete eae erable niece bce 3 3 3 3 4 4 
Employees on a 5-day week............-0-0 ee ee eeeee 90 89 88 88 86 84 
Vacations with Pay— 
Rieniereete. SASS S508 y SU SP eee. 86(1) 94 95 95 92 92 
Aster? Tevearior less. as. cc S50 Si sein. 0ip cislaeaeitins 20 23 23 18 15 15 
14 14 14 13 11 11 
26 28 28 30 28 27 
25 26 28 31 34 35 
1 3 3 4 4 
72(1) 71 73 68 63 60 
6 5 4 1 1 1 
11 8 8 5 3 2 
4 4 4 2 1 ti 
45 47 50 61 47 43 
2 3 4 5 6 6 
Other periods 4 4 3 4 5 7 
BOTY AOQICME TE REE EE, ac Bei ory o's acacia ah oie a'e piei ovens oto 31(1) 26 16 12 10 id 
Asters ZB yearn cis ass aco caths.enonemenes ssi 25 22 12 10 7 6 
Other'periads) 05s Gov segug eke ves 6 4 4 2 3 1 
Vacations which do not vary with length of 
i 2 (1) (1) (1) (1) @) 
eS Meare cata cectal scalerhacetavapaia,| Wtsta¥ecalava ora: 8 [ieee csaceke eiamal Eee 
96(2) 95 97 97 94 94 
10 10 10 11 12 14 
5 7 6 UF 8 13 
8 9 11 11 12 11 
53 52 52 54 52 47 
15 14 15 ll 8 7 
3 3 3 3 2 2 
Pension and Insurance Plans 
POMSION DIGMIS. 5 o cle eine diste cole a) v.¢ gle vinis’s gies efeieieia\s 68 67 69 69 65 61 
GeO HE WUTUL ATOR. dale «00s o:0:0'e Bowe ieiveiebigcws 87 88 90 89 87 86 
Wage logs insurance. oii <6. d.i0e Ge ecoieieions «if sins 67 (3) 75 82 79 77 75 


(1) In the questionnaires used in the surveys for 1959 and previous years no distinction was made between vacation 
policies which provided for increasing vacation periods as service increased and vacation policies which provided for 
vacations of one stated period regardless of length of service. In 1960, this variation of policy was provided for in the 
survey questionnaire. In comparing the statistics on vacations for 1960 with those of previous years the percentages of 
employees shown as being granted vacations under either of these two policy types must be added together. 


(?) In 1960 respondents who employed 2 per cent of the total number of plant employees covered by the survey 
reported that they provided for paid statutory holidays for their employees but did not give the number of such holidays. 


(#) The wording of the question dealing with wage loss insurance in the 1960 survey questionnaire made a rigid dis- 
tinction between insurance plans which provided compensation for wage loss due to sickness and other forms of sick leave 
plans. In previous years this distinction was not so finely drawn and it is probable that some respondents included as 
wage-loss insurance plans, sick leave plans which did not have the attributes of an ‘‘insurance’’ plan. 
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In the six years covered by Table 1 there 
have been marked increases in the per- 
centages of plant workers who receive paid 
vacations of three weeks. In 1960, 72 per 
cent of plant employees were in establish- 
ments that provided holidays of three weeks, 
whereas in 1955 only 60 per cent were in 
this position. 

During the same period the length of 
service required before the granting of a 
paid vacation of three weeks was also 
shortened in many cases. In 1955 only 4 
per cent of plant workers were given such 
vacations prior to having had 15 years 
service; in 1960, however, 20 per cent of 


the workers covered by the survey received 
three weeks vacation with pay after service 
of less than 15 years. Note, however, that 
15 years is still the period of service most 
commonly required to qualify for a paid 
vacation of three weeks. 

Paid vacations of four weeks, usually 
after service of 25 years, were provided for 
in establishments employing 31 per cent 
of the plant employees covered by the sur- 
vey; this compares with 7 per cent in 1955. 

The proportion of plant workers who are 
granted eight or more statutory or public 
holidays has risen from 56 per cent in 1955 
to 71 per cent in 1960. 


Office Employees 


The proportion of office employees in 
firms having provisions for a four-week 
paid vacation after 25 years service rose 
from 6 per cent in 1955 to 28 per cent 
in 1960. 


In 1955, eight or more statutory holidays 
were granted to 81 per cent of office 
workers; in 1956 this proportion rose to 85 
per cent and has shown only minor changes 
since that time. 


TABLE 2—SUMMARY OF SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS OF OFFICE 
EMPLOYEES IN CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 


Percentage of Office Employees 


1966 1959 1958 1957 1956 1955 


% % % 
Standard Weekly Hours : 2 & 2 fe 
WHEELS TAS Sas eenbeinie one he cane slash encarta Mites rs 27 27 26 23 22 22 
CR aces sees ee oes atae see aes 43 42 41 41 41 38 
Over (374. and underi40) sb. cngees- cs cerua tee 8 9 10 9 10 12 
40), Se. 5 slates gees. cents dai Geen tet 18 18 19 22 21 20 
Over {40.05% 0.06 Pa, ate Coed talent eee ANE 4 4 4 5 6 8 
Employees on a 5-day week............00.00c cece ees 95 95 93 92 91 89 
Vacations with Pay 
MEWODWOCKS:S). . oes tess See. weenie ss alee 90(1) 98 99 99 99 99 
After: 1 year or less 79 89 89 91 90 90 
years 7 6 6 5 5 5 
3 years 1 2 sf 1 ‘| 1 
5 years 2 1 2 1 2 1 
Other periods sR retorts 1 af 1 2 
EPMO WO NES «crs sty acs ap iste s Bale usin a100 eral our eeees 83(2 82 82 76 72 
After: Less than 10 years...............-.., w 6 5 3 2 * 
NO ORES. ares has eats, Rte = ees 22 17 16 12 8 3 
COMA VERIS i jcqa-icic ts aim atiocciate metals 6 4 6 4 2 | Sn ERS coc 
UD VOatAe ais Coan OmoPe et one 46 49 52 52 51 51 
A VCaSe et Ct ee ee 2 2 3 4 6 7 
Otheripervodsy.< tisiau ts .vceetee tetien 2 2 2 3 4 6 
Four weekis.ion th chines eee Co ee ee 37(2 32 20 16 13 
UA EL Ors ODT GATS itcsie te Paicuaeiisneic seen ce Hh d 25 14 12 9 é 
Othertperiods,-.45. 6. sea ee coe ee 9 7 6 4 4 2 
Vacations which do not increase with length of 
ORV NOG is areinie la. 5 usher ences: acamce’plotanareTs: «yas awe tis 10(2 1 1 1 1 1 
LiWyee arash ca aapietandeiaks Gay cistas's wacten fies ,? JOA fe Mal ery ° BS aaa ne 8 . 
Dwecls ee ht ee ELAS See. OPC E Se ThE cee se Sai El BNR ae 
Paid Statutory Holidays.......................005 99(2) 99 98 100 99 99 
BEO Oprah. att okt aes nia aie RRsat aces 4 5 4 4 4 if 
tig. 2 ait Pacemetcch ks egnsy teeaiers 5.0 ane es z 8 9 10 10 11 
: Ree cvegaars saiMeustaimcMaaess % spdbeieasveamen siete ahivatimnace ee a 58 61 61 61 
A et RI CRT ON MOIS CONSE MEO icteric aa 22 
[Mora spiann0), dace uatararaieetorcmtnt.s ttn eee aM 5 5 5 * 4 % 
Pension and Insurance Plans 
IE CHSION  DIANS tre wanted tes aerate ere tas 81 82 83 81 78 74 
Group life PGE UGS cetera usted tate 94 93 94 94 91 90 
Wagoloss insurance. m tte Crone 39(8) 54 63 63 58 59 


(1) See Table 1, footnote 1. 


(2) In 1960 respondents who employed 1 per cent of the total number of office empl: i i 
} : ] ployees in manufacturing covered b 
the survey reported that they provided for paid statutory holidays for their employees but did not give the number of 


such holidays. 
(3)"See Table 1. footnote 3. 
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In the six-year period 1955-60, a standard 
work week of 374 hours has been most 
frequent for office employees in manufac- 
turing; 38 per cent of those covered by the 
1955 survey were in this category and 
another 22 per cent had a standard work 
week of less than 374 hours. In 1960 the 
comparable percentages were 43 and 27, 
respectively. 


Pension plans are provided in establish- 
ments employing 81 per cent of the office 
employees covered by the 1960 survey; the 
proportion in 1955 was 74 per cent. In the 
same comparison, the provision of group 
life insurance plans has increased from 90 
to 94 per cent. 


Program for Training Unemployed Workers 


Provinces report accumulated total enrolment of 4,295 at January 31, compared 
with 3,621 year earlier. In addition, when estimated 2,843 enrolled in Quebec 
are added, 1961 figure becomes 7,138, almost double previous year’s figure 


At January 31, accumulated enrolment 
under the program for training unemployed 
workers, Schedule “M” of the federal- 
provincial Special Vocational Training Pro- 
jects Agreement, as reported by participat- 
ing provinces, was 4,295. In addition, an 
estimated 2,843 were enrolled in Quebec. 

Schedule “M” provides for technical and 
vocational training for unemployed persons 
registered with the National Employment 
Service. Costs of the training are shared by 
the federal and provincial governments. At 
the current session of Parliament, the federal 
contribution was raised for 1960-61 from 
50 to 75 per cent, when the number of 
training days given in a province exceeds 
34 per cent of the adult population. There- 
after, a 75-per-cent federal contribution 
will be made only when the number of 
training days exceeds 7 per cent of the 
adult population. 

At January 31 last year, the total reported 
was 3,621. Quebec was not a participant 
until December last year, and thus did not 
figure in the 1960 total; and Newfoundland 
did not enter the program until October 
1960. 

When the estimate for Quebec is added, 
the total at January 31, 1961 becomes 7,138, 
almost double the previous year’s figure. 

Table 1 gives the provincial breakdown 
of enrolments. 

Enrolment of women was higher in the 
western provinces, which, next to Quebec, 
Operate the most centres of training in 
service trades and business and commercial 
skills, 

Training was being given, at January 31, 
in 336 centres, and in 70 different trades. 
Training under Schedule ““M” is designed to 
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retrain unemployed workers for occupations 
that offer a reasonable opportunity for 
regular employment. 

Table 2 gives a breakdown, by province, 
of the type of courses offered and the num- 
ber of centres where training was being 
given at January 31. 

In Quebec, instruction was being offered 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Youth, most of it in evening classes; other 
provinces provide the courses in day classes 
within the administrative framework of 
provincial departments of education. In 
Manitoba and Alberta, both day and evening 
classes are combined in the program. 


Table 1—Program for Training Unemployed 
Workers: Accumulated Total of Enrolments, 
by Province, April 1960 to January 31, 1961 


Enrolment 
Province 
Male Female Total 
Newfoundland(')........ 146 6 152 
Nova Scotia. ..... +00 271 142 413 
Prince Edward Island... 3 * 7 
New Brunswick......... 169 113 282 
Quebeo(S). eee i ieee (3) (8) 2,843 (4) 
Ontatio(§) i FARR 127 51 178 
Manitoba, 5% jeje 010 tints 835 391 1,226 
Saskatchewan....... 192 250 442 
AID Otte oy swouet ome sarc = 117 501 618 
British Columbia....... 346 638 984 
AOS A) os en: a a 2,208 2,092 7,138 (8) 


(1) October 1, 1960 to January 31, 1961. 
(2) December 1, 1960 to January 31, 1961. 
(3) Breakdown not available. 

(4) Estimated total. 

(5) July 1, 1960 to January 31, 1961. 

(6) Includes Quebec estimate of 2,843. 

*No report received. 
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Table 2—Program for Training Unemployed Workers: Type of Course and 
Number of Centres where Courses Taught, by Province, January 31, 1961 


Number of Centres 


Type of Course 


Total Nfld. N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. 

Business Practice and Commercial.....- 40 Pe 1 —_ 18 3 3 1 4 9 
Construction and Building...........--. 67. 3 1 6 44 _ 3 6 1 3 
Electricity and Electronics............- 37 Z — 2 25 — 4 — _ 4 
Machine Shop and Metal Working....... 54 2 4 1 31 5 4 1 2 4 
ServicesPrades:..<a..... Bens e-e g2-6 «= = 46 = 1 2 18 _ 6 3 8 8 
Textiles and Dressmaking...........-.. 11 — =< 2 8 — — — — 1 
Vebicle—Mechanics and Operators...... 58 3 1 1 43 _— 5 2 — 5 
RM eretianeonises ots is. Batis eer sce 23 1 = 4 8 _ 2 —_ 1 7 

rote Mee, Sama 336 | 12 g | 18 | .195 Bi tae a8 ri De 


Nore: No report received from Prince Edward Island. 
(—) Indicates no course. 


CCA Submits Brief to Government 


Association recommends revision of federal labour code to protect employee's 
“freedom to work” regardless of membership in a union, clarify law concerning 
strikes and picketing, and provide for settlement of jurisdictional disputes 


Revision of the federal labour code to 
clarify the law concerning strikes and picket- 
ing, to protect an employee’s “freedom to 
work” regardless of union membership, to 
provide for settlement of jurisdictional dis- 
putes, and to prevent work stoppages in 
essential public services was recommended 
in a brief submitted by the Canadian Con- 
struction Association to the federal Govern- 
ment on March 21. 


Another recommendation was that unions 


should be established by the code as legal 
entities. 


The Association also urged that insurance 
principles should be adhered to in order 
to maintain the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund at an adequate level. 

The CCA’s proposals designed to increase 
employment that were included in its brief 
to the Special Committee of the Senate 
on Manpower and Employment were re- 
peated in an appendix to the submission. 

The brief expressed disappointment that 
the Speech from the Throne had not made 
any reference to a revision of the present 
Federal Labour Code, which had been 
passed in 1948. The Association recalled 
that it had been invited by the Minister of 
Labour to submit its views concerning that 
legislation in 1957, and it contended that 
“action by the federal Government in 
updating the Code is urgently required.” 
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The brief particularly reiterated a recom- 
mendation made by the Association in 1957 
for the repeal of Section 4 of the Combines 
Investigation Act, which excludes “com- 
binations of workmen” from its provisions, 
unless goods in addition to services are 
involved. “A number of building trade 
unions have succeeded in establishing an 
effective monopoly over the supply of skilled 
labour. This situation rules out the pos- 
sibility of equitable relationships between 
management and labour,” the Association 
stated. 


“Monopoly control over the supply of 
skilled labour by trade unions also adversely 
affects the freedom of the individual to work 
without being a member of a union...” the 
brief said. “The CCA believes that the new 
Canadian Bill of Rights is incomplete in 
that it does not yet include protection of 
the right to work without union affiliation.” 


The pending formation of the “New 
Party,’ and its close relationship to the 
labour unions pointed to the need for a 
review of the question of union dues and 
the Rand Formula method of collecting 
union funds, the Association said, and “care 
should be taken to see that such dues are 
not used as political contributions.” 


The Association again objected to cer- 
tain provisions of the fair wage schedule 
under the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
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Act, which, it contended, were in conflict 
with those established by collective bargain- 
ing or by provincial legislation. These pro- 
visions constituted an umnecessary extra 
expense to the taxpayer and had a “serious 
disruptive effect on other work in the 
BGR wc 


Unemployment Insurance Act 


The Government’s intention, expressed in 
the Speech from the Throne, to amend the 
Unemployment Insurance Act to “safeguard 
the basic purposes of the Act, to strengthen 
the Fund and to correct abuses...” was 
commended. 


The CCA said that it was also concerned 
about possible abuse of the Fund through 
the payment of benefit claims to workmen 
directly affected by the outcome of a labour 
dispute in the construction industry. The 
Fund was surely never intended to become 
a “strike fund,” as it had in one particular 
dispute in the Toronto district not long ago, 
the brief said. 


Another suggestion was that, in order to 
avoid investment losses, “consideration be 
given to the future investment of the Fund 
under conditions similar to those governing 
Canada Savings Bonds which may be cashed 
at their face value.” 

Such measures would not be sufficient 
to restore the Fund to an adequate level, 
however. “Sound actuarial principles should 
be applied if it is to act as an insurance 
scheme. If it is broadened to constitute in 
part a welfare program, larger Government 
contributions to the Fund would be in 
order.” 


Labour Legislation 

The CCA reaffirmed its support of the 
joint conference board principle in con- 
struction labour relations, and its belief 
in periodical meetings between representa- 
tives of labour and management to discuss 
matters of mutual concern. It commended 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce and 
the Minister of Labour for their action in 
bringing together some 30 representatives 
of employers and ufiions in a recent meeting 
to discuss matters of common interest. 

The brief referred with approval to 
changes in labour legislation enacted during 
1960 by the governments of Alberta, On- 
tario, Quebec, Prince Edward Island, and 
Newfoundland; and to amendments to the 
province’s Labour Relations Act then being 
considered by the Legislature of British 
Columbia. 

“Part II of Bill C-70, the Corporations 
and Labour Unions Statistics Act now 
before Parliament, seems to follow the pre- 
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sent trend and offers protection to union 
members and to the public against misuse 
of union funds,” the Association said. “The 
Government is to be commended for taking 
the initial steps to clarify the operations 
of international trade unions established in 
Canada, and for vesting labour unions with 
the status of legal entities for the purpose 
of this Bill.” 

Although the Association recognized that 
construction operations were generally gov- 
erned by provincial statutes, it believed that 
it was “most desirable that federal legisla- 
tion keep pace with developments,” par- 
ticularly since construction activity often 
depended on public services and utilities 
that were subject to federal labour law. 


Apprenticeship and Vocational Training 
The CCA commended the Government 
for its recent amending of the Technical 
and Vocational Training Assistance Act, 
and the Department of Labour for its per- 
severing efforts to help industry and the 
provincial governments expand apprentice- 
ship and. vocational training programs. 

The new grants for capital expansion and 
for operation of training facilities would be 
most helpful, not only in providing for the 
needs of the dramatically increasing num- 
bers of young people who would be entering 
the labour market, but also for those of 
the unemployed and the older workers 
whose skill was less and less in demand. 
The Association said that it was urging the 
provincial governments to take full advan- 
tage of the new grants. 

The need for giving greater publicity to 
the advantages of apprenticeship training 
were emphasized by the CCA, and in this 
connection it said that the forthcoming 
Commonwealth Technical Training Week 
would be most helpful. Continued efforts 
throughout the year would be necessary, 
however, the Association said. 


Taxation 


Although the Association welcomed the 
announcement in the budget speech of 
December 20, 1960 regarding higher capital 
cost allowances for certain types of capital 
investment, it said that many of the dele- 
gates to its 1961 annual meeting had ex- 
pressed the opinion that the proposed double 
depreciation allowances were too limited 
in duration and scope to have much effect 
in encouraging capital investment. “Canada’s 
capital cost allowance scales did not com- 
pare favourable with those of a number 
of other leading Western countries,” the 
brief said. 
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Housing 


“The CCA’s main interest in the field of 
housing legislation over the years has been 
to expand the opportunities for home owner- 
ship and the financing of lower-cost houses 
and rental units,” the brief said. It com- 
mended the Government’s amendment of 
the National Housing Act during the latter 
part of 1960, particularly in regard to pro- 
vision of loans for certain public works, 
easier terms for individual houses and rental 
projects, and expanded scope for urban 
renewal projects. 


The Association again advocated the ex- 
tension of the terms of the NHA to include 
mortgages for existing houses. Such a pro- 
vision in United States federal legislation 
had opened the way for trade-in transactions 
at reduced rates. “The market for new 


houses depends to a significant extent on 
the ability of present homeowners to sell 
their houses... without financing problems,” 
the CCA pointed out. 

The proposed amendment to the Insur- 
ance Acts that would allow mortgages on 
real estate to be increased to 66% per cent 
of lending value from the present 60 per 
cent was welcomed by the CCA. 


Wintertime Construction 


The Association commended the Govern- 
ment for the measures it had taken to 
promote wintertime construction, but it 
recommended further encouragement to 
such construction by means of certain tax 
incentives. It also suggested that the National 
Research Council undertake some research 
into new methods of winter construction. 


Industrial Fatalities in Canada 
during the Fourth Quarter of 1960 


Deaths from industrial accidents numbered 197 in fourth quarter, decrease of 
150 from previous quarter and of 126 fom fourth quarter of 1959. With 38 
fatalities each, mining and construction recorded the largest number of deaths 


There were 197* industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the fourth quarter of 1960, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This is a de- 
crease of 150 from the previous quarter, 
in which 347 were recorded, including 42 
in a supplementary list. In the fourth quarter 
of the previous year, 323 fatalities were 
recorded. 


During the quarter under review, there 
was one accident that resulted in the deaths 
of three or more persons. On October 25, a 
natural gas explosion in a retail store in 
Windsor, Ont., killed three employees: the 
fountain manager and clerk and the assist- 
ant chef. 


Grouped by industries (see chart page 
355) the largest number of fatalities was 
recorded in mining and construction, each 
of which had 38. 


In mining, there were 24 fatalities in metal 
mining, 5 in coal mining and 9 in non- 
metallic mineral mining. During 1959’s 


*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. The 
number of fatalities that occurred during the fourth 
quarter of 1960 is probably greater than the figures 
now quoted. Information on accidents which occur 
but are not reported in time for inclusion in the 
quarterly articles is recorded in supplementary lists 
and statistics are amended accordingly. The figures 
shown include 55 fatalities for which no official 
reports have been received. 
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fourth quarter, 49 fatalities were listed: 35 
in metal mining, 4 in coal mining, and 10 
in non-metallic mineral mining. During 
1960’s third quarter, there were 56 fatalities: 
29 in metal mining, 10 in coal mining, and 
17 in non-metallic mineral mining. 


The industrial fatalities recorded in these 
quarterly articles, prepared by the Working 
Conditions and Social Analysis Section of 
the Economics and Research Branch, are 
those fatal accidents that involved persons 
gainfully employed and that occurred dur- 
ing the course of, or arose out of, their 
employment. These include deaths that re- 
sulted from industrial diseases as reported 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are com- 
piled from reports received from the various 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board 
of Transport Commissioners and certain 


other official sources. Newspaper reports are 
used to supplement these data. For those 
industries not covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation, newspaper reports are 
the Department’s only source of informa- 
tion. It is possible, therefore, that coverage 


in such industries as agriculture, fishing 
and trapping and certain of the service 
groups is not as complete as in those indus- 
tries that are covered by compensation 
legislation. Similarly, a small number of 
traffic accidents that are in fact industrial 
may be omitted from the Department’s 
records because of lack of information in 
press reports. 
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In construction, there were 23 fatalities 
in buildings and structures, 11 in highways 
and bridges and 4 in miscellaneous con- 
struction. Fatalities recorded in this industry 
for the same period in 1959 numbered 90: 
56 in buildings and structures, 22 in high- 
ways and bridges, and 12 in miscellaneous 
construction. During 1960’s third quarter, 
69 fatalities were listed: 31 each in build- 
ings and structures and highways and bridges 
and 7 in miscellaneous construction. 


During the quarter, accidents in manu- 
facturing resulted in the deaths of 30 per- 
sons; 18 of these were equally distributed 
in food products, wood products and iron 
and steel products, 5 were in transportation 
equipment and 2 in chemical products. Dur- 
ing the same period of the previous year 
(1959), 44 fatalities were reported in manu- 
facturing; of these, 10 were in wood prod- 
ucts, 7 in iron and steel products, 6 in food 
products, 3 in non-ferrous metal products 
and 2 each in textile products and non- 
metallic mineral products. Accidents in 
manufacturing during the third quarter of 
1960 resulted in the deaths of 51 persons; 
of these, 13 were in iron and steel products, 
12 in wood products, 7 in paper products, 
6 in food products, 3 in chemical products 
and 2 each in non-ferrous metal products 
and non-metallic mineral products. 


Twenty-one fatalities were recorded in 
the transportation, storage and communica- 
tion industry; 7 of these fatal accidents were 
in local and highway transportation, 6 in 
water transportation and 5 in railway trans- 
portation. During 1959’s fourth quarter, 48 
deaths were reported, including 19 in local 
and highway transportation, 11 in railway 
transportation and 7 in water transportation. 
Accidents in this industrial grouping during 
July, August and September 1960 resulted 


in the deaths of 54 workers; 18 of the 
deaths occurred in railway transportation, 
17 in local and highway transportation, 8 
in water transportation and 5 in air trans- 
portation. 

During the quarter 20 persons died acci- 
dentally in the logging industry; this was 
a decrease of 20 over the same period of 
1959 and of 4 over the third quarter of 
1960. 

An analysis of the causes of the 197 
fatalities recorded during the fourth quarter 
(see chart page 355) shows that 54 (27 
per cent) were listed under the heading 
“struck by machinery, moving vehicles, etc.”, 
of which 5 were under the heading “struck 
by tools, machinery, cranes, etc.”, 10 under 
“struck by moving vehicles” and 39 under 
“struck by other objects”. 


The cause “collisions, derailments, wrecks, 
etc.” was responsible for 40 deaths: 26 in 


_ accidents involving automobiles and trucks, 


9 involving tractors and loadmobiles, 3 in- 
volving railways and 2 involving aircraft. 
In the classification “falls and slips’, 39 
fatalities were recorded, all but two of them 
from falls to different levels. 


Nineteen fatalities were listed in the 
“caught in, on or between” category; of 
these 5 involved “tractors and loadmobiles”, 
4 “mine and quarry cars’, 3 “belts, pulleys, 
chains, lines, etc.” and 2 each involving 
“machinery”, “hoisting and conveying appa- 
ratus’ and “automobiles and trucks”. 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 76. In British Columbia, there 
were 33; in Quebec 30; and in Alberta, 18. 

During the quarter under review, there 
were 82 fatalities in October, 72 in Novem- 
ber and 43 in December. 


The imbalance in Canada’s current international payments contracted in 1960 to 
$1,270 million from a revised estimate of $1,494 million in 1959, it is shown by advance 
figures issued last month by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The current account deficit was less in 1960 than in any of the past five years except 


1958. 


Inflows for direct investment in foreign-controlled enterprises rose to new heights 
but there was a sharp contraction in inflows of portfolio capital. 

By the end of 1960, Canadian liabilities of all kinds to other countries, estimated at 
$26.1 billion, exceeded total Canadian assets abroad, $9.1 billion, by $17 billion. This 
compares with net international liabilities of $15.5 billion at the end of 1959. 

, Principal elements in the liabilities are the foreign long-term investments in Canada, 
estimated at $22.3 billion in 1960 compared with $20.8 billion in 1959. 

The most important single change in the current account in 1960 was the rise in 
the value of Canadian exports, an increase resulting entirely from rises in exports to 
Overseas countries. These rose by 20 per cent while exports to the United States contracted. 

Imports of merchandise were slightly less, both from the United States and overseas. 
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Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—V 


Fifth of series of articles reviewing developments in labour legislation in 
Canada since 1950 covers laws for regulation of boilers and their operators 


Part 5—Industrial Safety and Health (cont'd) 
Boiler and Pressure Vessel, and Operating Engineers Legislation 


The trend toward uniformity in legislation 
regulating the use of boilers and pressure 
vessels and the qualifications of operators 
continued during the fifties. Although boiler 
and pressure vessel inspectorates retained 
their identity, there was a continuation of 
the trend toward amalgamation with other 
inspectorates to form safety inspection divi- 
sions. 

In all provinces, the work of the inspec- 
torates increased substantially as a result of 
the marked rise in industrial development 
and in commercial, public and apartment 
building construction. Another factor respon- 
sible for this increased workload was the 
greater complexity of inspections, which 
resulted from the manufacture of plants of 
more complex design and higher pressure. 

The sharp increase in the number of new 
plants during the period brought about a 
general shortage of qualified operating per- 
sonnel, which, in turn, presented additional 
problems in connection with examination 
and certification. 

Special legislation in connection with 
boilers and pressure vessels and operators 
has been in effect for many years. As early 
as 1891, Ontario passed “An Act respecting 
Stationary Engineers.” This Act provided 
for a board which could “make rules and 
regulations for...the uniform inspection 
of steam plant, for the conduct of examina- 
tions...,” as well as for other matters. The 
inspection provision, however, was subse- 
quently repealed. 

The first comprehensive legislation deal- 
ing with boiler inspection, the Manitoba 
Steam Boiler Inspection Act, was passed 
in 1894. By 1950,’ legislation respecting 
boilers and pressure vessels and operators 
had been enacted by the legislatures of all 
the provinces. In Prince Edward Island, 
however, the Steam Boiler Act, passed in 
1948, continues to be inoperative and is 
not reviewed in this article. 


During the fifties new or replacement 
Acts came into force in five provinces, 
there were a number of amendments to the 
Acts of several provinces, and all provinces 
made changes in their regulations. The scope 
of the legislation was extended. 
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In the decade, a number of administrative 
and organizational changes occurred in 
several provinces, including provision for 
the establishment of a new Board of Exam- 
iners in Newfoundland and new advisory 
bodies in Newfoundland, Alberta and British 
Columbia. 

With respect to control procedures, new 
provisions were introduced in connection 
with the registration of plants. Inspection 
requirements were extended and made more 
stringent. In all provinces, the only way 
an applicant can now qualify for a boiler 
and pressure vessel operator’s certificate is 
to pass the prescribed examination. Inspec- 
tors’ qualifications were more specifically 
set out in the legislation than formerly and 
inspectors were given wider authority while 
at the same time appeal procedures were 
extended. The adoption of codes by addi- 
tional provinces continued during the de- 
cade. Several provinces incorporated acci- 
dent reporting provisions in their Acts. 


New Acts 


Acts replacing previous legislation came 
into force during the fifties in Manitoba, 
Ontario, Alberta and New Brunswick, and 
boiler legislation was adopted in Newfound- 
land. 


The Newfoundland Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Act, which had been passed in 1949, 
was not proclaimed until 1950. Modelled 
closely on a 1948 Saskatchewan Act, it laid 
down statutory requirements for boiler and 
pressure vessel inspection and for the exam- 
ination and certification of stationary engi- 
neers and other operators. This Act was 
replaced in 1959 by a new statute which 
comes into force on proclamation. 

In 1949, Manitoba passed the Operating 
Engineers and Firemen Act and the Steam 
and Pressure Plants Act, which were pro- 
claimed in force in 1951 and 1953, respec- 
tively. These Acts replaced the former 
Steam Boiler and Pressure Plants Act. 

Ontario completely revised its boiler and 
pressure vessel legislation when it enacted 
the Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act, 1951, 
repealing the previous Steam Boiler Act 
and Section 57 of the Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act. Proclaimed in 1953, 
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it brought the legislation into line with 
the latest improvements in practices in 
respect of the design of boilers and pressure 
vessels and their inspection during construc- 
tion, installation and service. The new Act 
was amended in 1953 and again in 1960. 

Ontario also passed the Operating Engi- 
neers Act, 1953, extensively revising and 
repealing the previous Operating Engineers 
Act. It was proclaimed in 1954. 

In 1955, Alberta replaced the Steam 
Boilers Act by a new statute, the Boilers 
and Pressure Vessels Act, which, like the 
former legislation, deals with both boiler 
and pressure vessel inspection and operators. 


In 1959, New Brunswick passed a new 
Stationary Engineers Act, replacing an Act 
of the same name. It deals with boilers and 
pressure vessels and operators as did the 
previous Act. 


Coverage 


The coverage of legislation relating to 
boilers and pressure vessels and operators 
was extended during the decade. The most 
important matters brought within the scope 
of the legislation were refrigeration plants 
with a capacity of more than three tons of 
refrigeration in 24 hours (Nova Scotia and 
British Columbia), and more than 15 tons 
(Manitoba). In Newfoundland, hoisting and 
traction plants were brought under the Act. 
In New Brunswick, Manitoba and British 
Columbia, certain hot water boilers were 
included. 

Current coverage of the legislation in- 
cludes all boilers and pressure vessels and 
operators subject to the legislative authority 
of the province, with certain specified ex- 
clusions. The more general exclusions from 
the legislation are the following: 

1. Railway boilers or pressure vessels 
subject to inspection by the Board of 
Transport Commissioners (all provinces). 
Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia also 
exclude shipping containers subject to inspec- 
tion by the Board. 

2. Boilers or pressure vessels subject to 
the Canada Shipping Act (all provinces). 

3. Pressure vessels and plants of less than 
a specified capacity (all provinces). 

4. Boilers used only for heating purposes 
in residential buildings occupied by not 
more than four families (Newfoundland, 
New Brunswick, Ontario and Alberta). 
Nova Scotia excludes low-pressure steam 
or hot water boilers used for domestic 
purposes; Quebec, boilers in a dwelling 
house with not more than two floors and 
not more than eight apartments; Manitoba, 
boilers in residential buildings intended to 
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house not more than two separate apart- 
ments; Saskatchewan, boilers in private resi- 
dences; and British Columbia, boilers in a 
rooming house or an apartment house con- 
taining not more than three self-contained 
suites. 

5. Boilers used in connection with open 
type hot water heating systems (Newfound- 
land, Ontario, Alberta and British Colum- 
bia). 

6. Low pressure boilers having a heating 
surface of 30 square feet or less (Quebec, 
Ontario and Saskatchewan); certain other 
low-pressure plants are excluded by New- 
foundland, Manitoba, Aiberta and British 
Columbia. 


7. Pressure vessels used exclusively for 
hydraulic purposes at atmospheric pressure 
(Nova Scotia, Ontario and British Colum- 
bia). 

8. Pressure vessels having an internal 
diameter of 24 inches or less, used for 
storage of hot water for domestic purposes 
(Newfoundland, Alberta and British Colum- 
bia). 

Administration 


Boiler legislation continued to be admin- 
istered by the Department of Labour in 
the six provinces in which that department 
had been the administering authority prior 
to 1950. In Newfoundland, the Act has 
been administered by the Department of 
Labour since its proclamation in 1950. The 
administration of the legislation in Alberta 
was transferred from the Department of 
Public Works to the Department of Indus- 
tries and Labour (now Labour) in 1953. 
In British Columbia, the Department of 
Public Works continued to be responsible 
for administering the legislation. 


In four provinces, boiler inspectorates 
are branches of larger inspection divisions. 
At the beginning of the decade, Manitoba 
already had a Mechanical and Engineering 
Section of which the boiler inspectorate was 
part. During the next ten years, Nova Scotia, 
Ontario and Saskatchewan adopted some- 
what similar methods of administration. 
In Nova Scotia, the Boiler Inspection Sec- 
tion and the Operators License Section are 
now two of the four separate units that 
constitute the Mechanical Inspection Divi- 
sion. In Ontario, the Boiler Inspection 
Branch and the Board of Examiners of 
Operating Engineers now comprise two of 
the four units under the general supervision 
of the Director of Technical Services. In 
Saskatchewan, the Boiler and Pressure Ves- 
sel Branch is one of the four branches of 
the Safety Services Division. 


For many years, five provinces (New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario 
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and Manitoba) have had a Board of Exam- 
iners whose main functions are the examina- 
tion and certification of stationary engineers 
and other personnel responsible for the 
operation of boilers and pressure vessels. 
In some provinces, the Board’s responsbiili- 
ties include the registration of plants. New- 
foundland also made provision in its 1959 
Act for a three-member Board of Examiners. 
Boards have not been established in Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta and British Columbia, the 
responsibility resting with the Minister, chief 
inspector or the Department. 

A new development during the decade 
was the provision made in the legislation of 
three provinces (Newfoundland, Alberta 
and British Columbia) for the establishment 
of advisory bodies to assist the Minister or 
Chief Inspector in connection with the 
administration of certain matters. In 1955, 
a provision in the Alberta Boilers and 
Pressure Vessels Act empowered the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council to appoint a 
five-member Board of Advisors. At least 
two members of the Board must be holders 
of engineers’ certificates issued under the 
Act; at least two members must be regis- 
tered professional engineers who deal with 
equipment governed by the Act; and not 
more than one member shall be a full-time 
employee of the Department of Labour. 
The Board reports to and advises the Minis- 
ter of Labour with respect to the application 
of the legislation, qualifications and exam- 
ination of candidates, appeals, technical 
evidence relating to the cancellation or 
suspension of engineers’ certificates and 
technical evidence concerning accidents, and 
other matters pertaining to the Act or its 
administration. The Board meets on request 
of the Minister, Deputy Minister or Chief 
Inspector. 

In 1959, Newfoundland’s new Act author- 
ized the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to 
appoint a five-member Advisory Committee. 
Similar action was taken in British Columbia 
in 1960 when a regulation was issued 
giving the Minister of Public Works author- 
ity to appoint a nine-member Advisory 
Board. The functions of these two bodies 
are comparable to those of the Alberta 
Board, except that in British Columbia the 
Board advises the Chief Inspector. 


Registration and Operation of Plants 


Prior to 1950, registration of plants was 
required by six provinces. During the decade, 
this requirement was imposed by three more 
provinces (Newfoundland, New Brunswick 
and Saskatchewan). In British Columbia, 
an amendment to the Boiler and Pressure- 
vessel Act passed in 1955 provides that a 
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certificate of inspection or an interim certi- 
ficate serves as registration. 


In all provinces, plants must be operated 
by a certified operator. 


Inspection of Plants 


In order to ensure that boilers and pres- 
sure vessels are structurally safe, inspec- 
torates in all provinces make inspections 
in connection with boilers and pressure 
vessels at several stages, from the examina- 
tion of specifications on which construction 
will be based, to annual inspection of oper- 
ating equipment. 

With respect to these inspections, all 
provinces require the manufacturer to sub- 
mit to the Chief Inspector for approval 
and registration the design of boilers and 
pressure vessels before construction is begun. 
Likewise, all provinces require that shop 
inspections be carried out by departmental 
inspectors during manufacture. 


On completion of construction, all prov- 
inces except Ontario require the manufac- 
turer to submit an affidavit to the effect 
that fabrication of a boiler or pressure 
vessel is in accordance with an approved 
and registered design. Ontario requires the 
boiler to have certain identification mark- 
ings. 

Boilers and pressure vessels are also 
inspected during the installation stage. In- 
stallation inspections are required by legis- 
lation or are the practice in all provinces; 
in Quebec, this provision applies to boilers 
and pressure vessels in public buildings as 
well as to those in industrial and com- 
mercial establishments. 

During the fifties, annual inspection re- 
quirements for boilers and pressure vessels 
became stricter. In Ontario, a provision in 
the Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act, 1951, 
introduced a new requirement making it 
obligatory for insurance companies to per- 
form an annual inspection of insured 
boilers; previously, they made an annual 
report of boilers and pressure vessels in- 
sured. In 1951 also, an amendment to the 
Saskatchewan Boilers and Pressure Vessels 
Act provided that every boiler or pressure 
vessel is subject to inspection or registration 
annually. In 1959, New Brunswick’s new 
Stationary Engineers Act provided for the 
annual inspection of insured boilers and 
pressure vessels; this provision previously 
applied to uninsured boilers and pressure 
vessels. All provinces now require the 
annual inspection of boilers and pressure 
vessels, but some provinces provide for 
less frequent inspection of certain types of 
less hazardous equipment. 
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Another type of inspection which inspec- 
torates make to help ensure the structural 
safety of boilers and pressure vessels is con- 
cerned with welding procedures. Approval 
of welding procedures is now required by 
legislation, or is the practice followed, in 
all provinces. 


Qualification and Certification of Operators 


In 1950, certification by examination was 
general for boiler and pressure vessel oper- 
ators throughout Canada, but until 1953 
Nova Scotia also granted certificates on 
the basis of service or experience. In all 
provinces, stationary engineers and other 
operators must now hold certificates, which 
are renewable annually, except in British 
Columbia, where they are granted for life, 
unless cancelled. 

With respect to stationary engineers, pro- 
vision was made during the decade for a 
fourth class engineer classification by Mani- 
toba, New Brunswick and Alberta. All prov- 
inces now have first, second, third and 
fourth class stationary engineers classifica- 
tions. In 1960, Ontario made two important 
changes in the qualifications required by 
engineering graduates who wish to qualify 
for a stationary engineer’s certificate. The 
minimum qualifying experience for a per- 
son who holds a degree in engineering from 
a Canadian university, or other university 
approved by the Board of Examiners, was 
reduced to 36, 24, 12 and 3 months for 
a first, second, third and fourth class station- 
ary engineer, respectively. The minimum 
age at which the holder of an engineering 
degree can obtain a first class stationary 
engineer’s certificate was reduced from 28 
fox25; 


During the decade several provinces took 
steps to separate the refrigeration plant 
operators’ licences and operating engineers’ 
licences. In 1953, Newfoundland permitted 
a person with experience in a refrigeration 
plant but who lacked the qualifications for 
a stationary engineer’s certificate to be 
examined for a certificate authorizing him 
to operate a refrigeration plant. In 1957, 
Ontario amended the Operating Engineers 
Act, 1953, establishing a new classification, 
refrigeration operator (class A). A person 
holding this class of certificate can operate a 
refrigeration plant of unlimited horsepower. 
Previously, only a first or second class 
stationary engineer was eligible. Quebec and 
Nova Scotia also have separate refrigeration 
operator classes for which the operator is 
not required to have stationary engineers’ 
qualifications. 


Prior to 1950 seven provinces required the 
testing of boiler and pressure vessel welders. 
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This requirement was also imposed by New- 
foundland in 1950, and by New Brunswick 
in 1956, so that in all provinces welding 
may now be done on a boiler or pressure 
vessel only by an operator whose qualifica- 
tions have been established by welders’ 
qualification tests. Re-testing of welders is 
required annually in Newfoundland, Quebec, 
Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia, 
every 12 to 18 months in New Brunswick 
and Saskatchewan, and whenever an inspec- 
tor may require in Nova Scotia and On- 
tario. In Ontario, welders must also be 
re-tested when changing employers. 

During the fifties, Ontario incorporated 
into the Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act 
several amendments that provided for 
stricter control over welders’ qualifications. 
The Act now specifically states that a weld- 
ing operator must pass welding qualification 
tests as required by the Chief Inspector, be 
tested under an approved procedure and 
may not weld except under an approved 
procedure. Each welder must carry an iden- 
tification card showing the name of his 
employer and the class and position of weld- 
ing for which he is qualified. He must be 
re-tested and issued a new identification 
card before he can work for a new em- 
ployer. An obligation is placed on both the 
employer and the welder to ensure that the 
welder performs only the class or position 
of welding for which he is qualified. In 
1956, British Columbia amended its regu- 
lations to require the certification of welders 
on gas pipelines. 

For many years before the past decade, 
certain provinces required a candidate for 
a boiler and pressure vessel operator’s cer- 
tificate to be a British subject. This pro- 
vision, repealed by Ontario in 1953 and 
by Nova Scotia and Manitoba in 1956, is 
no longer in effect in any province. 


Powers of Inspectors 


Boiler inspectors already had a_ sub- 
stantial measure of authority to deal with 
hazardous conditions in the legislation of 
most provinces prior to 1950. Their author- 
ity was clarified in some provinces during 
the decade since then. In all provinces, 
inspectors now have power to shut down 
a boiler or pressure vessel where dangerous 
conditions exist. 

Ontario, where similar authority had been 
given to inspectors in the earlier legislation, 
incorporated a provision in the Boilers and 
Pressure Vessels Act, 1951, to the effect that 
if a boiler is unsafe or operated dangerously, 
an inspector, on instructions of the Chief 
Inspector, may cancel the certificate of 
inspection or certificate of approval. Another 
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comprehensive provision in this Act speci- 
fies that an inspector may issue an order 
to an owner or person responsible on any 
matter pertaining to the safety of a boiler 
or pressure vessel. For non-compliance with 
an inspector’s order the Chief Inspector 
may shut down the boiler or pressure vessel 
or cancel the certificate of inspection. 

Similarly, the New Brunswick Stationary 
Engineers Act, passed in 1959, which sets 
out the powers of inspectors explicitly, in- 
cludes authority to enable an inspector to 
prevent the operation of an unsafe boiler 
or pressure vessel. 

The Newfoundland Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Act, 1959, also gives inspectors 
authority to deal quickly with hazardous 
situations. The new Act will enable an 
inspector to seal an unsafe boiler or one 
operated dangerously, but he must immed- 
iately notify the Chief Inspector. Another 
new provision contained in the 1959 Act 
states that if the design of a boiler or 
pressure vessel has not been approved, or 
if it is operated without a certificate of 
inspection or approval, an inspector may, 
at the direction of the Chief Inspector, and 
with the approval of the Minister, shut it 
down and seal it. A person who is dissatis- 
fied with a decision made by an inspector 
may appeal to the Minister. A similar pro- 
vision for appeal to the Minister is con- 
tained in the legislation of four other 
provinces. 


Adoption of Codes 


The main code used in Canada with 
respect to boilers and pressure vessels is 
one developed by the Canadian Standards 
Association, known as “C.S.A. B51, Cana- 
dian Regulations for the Construction and 
Inspection of Boilers and Pressure Vessels.” 
This Code, with modifications, was adopted 
by, or used as a standard by, several more 
provinces during the decade, and is now 
so used by all provinces. 

Six editions of this Code have been 
issued, the first in 1939, and the sixth in 
1960. Adopted in the Code itself as stand- 
ards governing the design, fabrication, in- 
stallation, testing and inspection of boilers, 
pressure vessels, piping and fittings are 
the latest editions of the following codes 
of the American Society of Mechanical 


Engineers: “Power Boilers,” “Material Speci- 
fications,” “Low Pressure Heating Boilers,” 
“Unfired Pressure Vessels,” “Qualifications 
for Welding,” “Suggested Rules for the 
Care of Power Boilers,” “Boilers of Loco- 
motives,” and “A.S.A. Code B31.1 for Pres- 
sure Piping.” 

Another code that is widely used in 
Canada is “C.S.A. B52, Mechanical Refrig- 
eration Code.” It has been adopted as regu- 
lations or is required to be used for refer- 
ence in nearly all provinces. 


Reporting of Accidents 


Prior to 1950, the boiler acts or regula- 
tions of all provinces, except Ontario, New- 
foundland and New Brunswick, had pro- 
visions requiring the reporting of accidents. 
In Ontario, this requirement, already con- 
tained in the Factory, Shop and Office Build- 
ing Act, was also incorporated in the 
Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act, 1951. 
Newfoundland’s Act, which came into force 
in 1950, had a similar provision, as did 
the new Act in New Brunswick in 1959. 


The boiler acts or regulations of all 
provinces now stipulate that an explosion 
or accident causing death or serious injury 
to any person that occurs in connection 
with the operation of a boiler or pressure 
vessel must be reported by the owner, or 
person acting on his behalf, to the Chief 
Inspector (Minister of Labour in Manitoba) 
immediately after the explosion or accident, 
by telephone or telegraph (in Quebec, by 
written notice; in Alberta, a full report in 
writing, by registered mail, within 24 hours). 

Under all Acts, excluding New Bruns- 
wick, there is a provision that no part of 
a boiler or pressure vessel may be removed 
or its position altered after an explosion 
or accident, except for the purpose of 
rescuing injured persons, without permission 
of an Inspector (the Chief Inspector in 
British Columbia). 


In Saskatchewan, a fire involving a com- 
pressed gas plant or installation must be 
reported immediately by telephone or tele- 
graph. In Nova Scotia, any accident which 
renders a boiler or pressure vessel inoper- 
ative must also be reported immediately, 
with detailed information, to the Chief 
Inspector. 


Crews of foreign-flag ships owned by Americans are covered by the Taft-Hartley Act, 
The U.S. National Labor Relations Board has ruled. The Board voted three to two that 
its jurisdiction was not affected by flag of registry, nationality of the crew, U.S. policy 
toward the ships, or the terms of treaties. The minority on the Board supported a plea 
made by the Government that such a ruling would force transfer of registry in Panama, 
Liberia and Honduras to flags under which the vessels would be lost to the United States 
in a national emergency. The Board asserted that in spite of its ruling, many of the 
economic advantages to owners of present foreign registry remain. 
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Older Workers 


Review of U.K. Research on Aging 


Recent research in the United Kingdom on subject of aging is reviewed in new 
book prepared by the U.K. Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 


A review of recent research on the sub- 
ject of aging has been prepared in the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research in the United Kingdom. The re- 
view, The Older Worker and His Job, by 
Hilary M. Clay, defines older workers as 
those aged 40 and over. 


The review says the research findings 
suggest that where there is a choice between 
doing a job quickly but making mistakes, 
or doing it accurately but taking longer, 
the older man prefers to concentrate on 
accuracy. Although he may become slower, 
he is often able to compensate for loss of 
speed by wasting less material in substand- 
ard products and may, therefore, main‘ain 
a better output than someone who works 
more quickly but less accurately. 


A survey of 95 production operations in 
24 firms made it clear that, among several 
factors studied, the most serious difficulty 
for older people came from demands for 
speed. The difficulty was especially severe 
when there was a rigid requirement to 
keep pace with fast acting machinery. It 
appears that where it is impossible to 
reduce the speed of working, difficulty for 
older people may be reduced by introducing 
some degree of flexibility into the timing 
of the work, so that an older worker who 
is slow at one moment may make up the 
time in the next. Flexibility of this kind 
is one of the advantages of “buffers” com- 
monly found between positions on conveyer 
lines. 


In general, the results of investigations 
into physical changes with age reveal that 
maximum muscular strength and speed of 
recovery from exertion reach a peak in the 
20’s and 30’s and decline gradually in the 
50’s and 60’s. Although strenuous and un- 
remitting muscular work is difficult for 
older people, frequent brief rests make 
quite severe muscular effort possible, at 
least by thuse in good physical condition. 


The older worker finds the demands of 
heavy physical labour less exacting—provid- 
ing he is not barred from such work on 
medical grounds—than lighter work involy- 
ing pressure for speed. 


Laboratory studies have in some instances 
indicated that performance at learning falls 
off from the late teens or twenties. They 
have also indicated, however, that this 
fall-off is not the result of inability to learn. 
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If older people can understand clearly what 
they have to master and certain points about 
their training are carefully watched, they 
learn remarkably well. Oider people appear 
to learn as well as younger people provided 
they can master a little at a time and the 
pace of their training is not forced. This 
means that if they are allowed longer for 
the training period, they can often learn 
satisfactorily. 

An example of this was a study of London 
tram drivers who were being retrained as 
busdrivers. The numbers who passed a 
three-week course declined after the early 
30’s. But those who failed were able to take 
the course again, and almost all up to the 
age of 60 and the majority of those older 
than 60 were able to pass at the end of 
four to seven weeks. 


Industrial training methods often require 
the trainee to learn a job by memorizing 
a verbal description, and his progress may 
be measured by the amount he can recall 
in words. There is some evidence that this 
penalizes the older trainee, who may find 
it easier to learn by doing rather than by 
memorizing. A grasp of what they have 
to do, and initial success, prevent them from 
becoming discouraged, thus avoiding one 
of the dangers to successful training. 


An experiment in training older women 
to do invisible mending provides an exam- 
ple of the effectiveness of giving atten- 
tion to these points. Previous attempts, by 
demonstration and description, to train older 
workers in wool textile mills to do this task 
were unsuccessful because the workers had 
difficulty in understanding the weaves. 


The experiment was designed to ensure 
that the task was never too difficult for 
the trainee to understand, and to prevent 
discouraging mistakes in the early stages. 
The trainees first learned the detailed pat- 
terns of the weaves by using cloth especially 
woven with larger threads than normal, 
and by copying them on small frames using 
thick elastic instead of thread. Once the 
weaves were mastered, they were able to 
transfer to normal cloth. The fact that the 
trainees constructed the weaves themselves 
meant that they were not dependent upon 
verbal descriptions or memorizing. The 
result was that the older trainees (aged 30 
to 50) learned much faster than younger 
ones just out of school. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Survey U.K. Firm’s Married Women Workers 
London School of Economics questions 200 married women employees of biscuit 
company whose labour policy is designed to attract married women to find out 
why they work, how working affects home life, what sort of job record they had 


Two hundred married women working at 
the Peek Frean biscuit factory in Bermond- 
sey, London, England, most of them on a 
part-time basis, were questioned over a 
two-year period by social scientists from the 
London School of Economics to find out 
why they were working for pay, how it 
affected their home life, and what sort of 
job record they compiled. 


The findings of the survey have now 
been published in a preliminary report, 
Woman, Wife and Worker, by the Social 
Science Department of the London School 
of Economics. The report is available from 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 

Extracts from the report follow: 

Why did they work? “From what the 
women themselves said, there was no doubt 
that they worked mainly for financial 
reasons... For most women the aim was 
a higher standard of living for their families. 
What they meant by a high standard varied, 
but much of their earnings went on refur- 
nishing and redecorating their homes, a 
more varied diet and the durable ‘consumer 
goods’. It also went on better clothing for 
the whole family and pocket money and 
toys for the children. The family holiday, 
once often confined to hop-picking expedi- 
tions, became a major new pleasure. 


“Many women also mentioned, as a 
subsidiary reason, the restricted and lonely 
life they led with small families in small 
homes, from which the husband and chil- 
dren were absent most of the day. ‘Coming 
to work keeps me young’ one said and there 
was a widespread feeling that if work were 
given up, the social contacts of the factory 
would be missed. Work was taken, though, 
as a means of helping the family, not as an 
escape from it.” 4 


How do things work out at home? “In 
nearly every case, the factory job took 
second place to the family, and work hours 
had to fit in with domestic responsibilities. 


“The interviews gave little evidence of 
ill effects on the children and local informed 
opinion, including that of teachers, health 
visitors and probation officers, could pro- 
duce no consistent view on the consequences 
for the child, of the mother’s employment. 
They agreed that Bermondsey, from which 
Peek Frean drew a third of its employees, 
had remarkably little official trouble over 
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its children and this despite its long tradition 
of married women’s employment... 

“Most of the women depended on modern, 
easy-to-manage homes and labour-saving 
devices, and the husband took a much 
greater share of domestic responsibility. In 
some cases he had been firmly incorporated 
into the weekly routine of washing and 
floor-polishing, as well as a sitter-in when 
his wife is on evening shift... 

“But the main burden still fell upon the 
women. In most cases, they managed well 
because they had developed a highly dis- 
ciplined work time-table.” 


What problems faced management? “The 
management of the biscuit factory helped 
the wives to adjust to their dual role by a 
labour policy designed to attract married 
women. Part-time work and an elaborate 
pattern of shifts were developed to enable 
the women to cope with both factory and 
domestic work with a minimum of upset. 
Nevertheless, labour wastage, particularly 
in the early months of employment was 
high... 

“Employing married women part time 
presented the firm with many problems but 
once adjustments were made the venture 
was an economic success...In many cases 
the common conception of the part-time 
married women as unreliable and a bird 
of passage was clearly refuted... 

“Absenteeism, however, remained a prob- 
lem for management, which it tried to tackle 
by a careful policy of recruitment and allo- 
cation. Women were only engaged whose 
circumstances appeared to make the dual 
job possible. A likely absentee was not 
placed in a key position and the choice of 
shifts was planned to meet most individual 
domestic needs.” 


Woman Appointed to New U.N. Post 


Miss Phyllis Burns, a native of Nova 
Scotia, has resigned her position as Director 
of Welfare Services at the Canadian Wel- 
fare Council, Ottawa, to accept an appoint- 
ment as a social affairs officer in the Secre- 
tariat of the United Nations, a newly-created 
position in a relatively new program. 

Her main function will be to provide 
technical consultation for the social service 
programmes receiving financial aid from the 
United Nations Children’s Fund. 
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From the Labour Gazette, April 1911 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Union members urged to support candidates ‘pledged to support the interests of 


the working class’ — 


at 1911 labour convention. Other resolutions call for the 


establishment of labour college, universal eight-hour day, reduced immigration 


The April 1911 LaABour GAZETTE reported 
that one of the resolutions passed at the 
convention of the British Columbia Federa- 
tion of Labour in March that year urged 
upon “the membership of organized labour 
the necessity of supporting those candi- 
dates who are pledged to support the interest 
of the working class.” 

Another resolution stated that “this con- 
vention is in favour of the establishment of 
an educational institution, supported and 
controlled by organized labour, for the 
instruction of its members in the fundamen- 
tal principles of our modern industrial 
system.” 

The convention adopted a resolution pro- 
testing against assisted immigration, and 
especially criticizing the immigration meth- 
ods of the Salvation Army. A resolution 
proposing that a delegate be sent to England 
to counteract the work of immigration socie- 
ties was defeated. 

In another resolution, “the Federation 
advocated the entire exclusion of Chinese, 
or failing that, that the head tax be raised 
from $500 to $1,000,” the LABoUR GAZETTE 
reported. 

The delegates went on record as favouring 
a universal work day of not more than eight 
hours. 

The convention also passed resolutions 
protesting the marching of prisoners through 
the streets and allowing them to compete 
with free labour; in favour of the principle 
of co-operation; asking for an eight-hour 
day for all women employees; and con- 
demning abuses of the Factory Act said to 
be prevalent in laundries. 


Strikes in March 1911 


“The strike of coal miners at Springhill, 
N.S., which had begun on August 11, 1909, 
still continued throughout March, about 
1,000 men being involved. The only change 
in the situation reported during March was 
the formation of the town into a police 
district, so that the authorities might be 
better able to preserve order,” the GAZETTE 
reported. 

The local correspondent at Amherst, N.S., 
said that the strike at Springhill was still 


curtailing the output of the collieries in 
that place. 
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The Lasour GAZETTE reported that while 
the factory of the Toronto Carpet Manu- 
facturing Company in Toronto was closed 
in March for stockpiling, the management 
was notified that their Brussels weavers had 
joined a union. The company thereupon 
issued a memorandum to the weavers re- 
minding them that for its employees to 
join a union was against the rules and 
regulations that all employees had signed 
when they were engaged, and that by break- 
ing the rules in this way they rendered 
themselves liable to discharge. 

The memorandum went on to say, “Any 
Brussels weaver wishing to enter our em- 
ploy again will be required to sign an 
agreement, pledging himself not to belong 
to any union. This pledge will be enforced. 
Our mill will be run absolutely as a non- 
union shop, which it has been ever since 
we started.” The company promised to look 
into any grievance, “and, if advisable and 
possible, to remedy it.” 

About 114 men were involved in this 
dispute, which started on March 26 and 
continued until September 5, when the men 
returned to work on the understanding that 
the shop should be strictly a non-union one. 


Company Welfare Department 


A welfare department organized about a 
year earlier by the McClary Manufacturing 
Company of London, Ont., was described 
in the April 1911 issue of the LABour 
GAZETTE. This was one of the first depart- 
ments of the kind to be established in a 
Canadian factory, according to the report. 

Welfare work, as applied to factory or 
shop employees, was described by an uniden- 
tified authority quoted in the report as 
“anything done by the employers for the 
welfare of their employees which they are 
not compelled by law, or expected by com- 
mon custom to do.” 

Services of McClary’s welfare department 
described in the report included the pro- 
vision of a graduate nurse to advise on 
sanitary conditions in the plant, and give 
first aid, etc.; the setting up of a small 
hospital in the plant for dealing with emer- 
gency cases; establishment of a cafe for the 
employees at each plant; and provision of 
a library at each plant for the use of we 
employees. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


148th Session of ILO Governing Body 


Meeting appoints 12 of 13 members of Board of International Institute for 
Labour Studies, recommends increasing Governing Body membership from 40 to 48 


At its 148th Session, held March 7 to 
10 in Geneva, the ILO Governing Body: 

—Appointed 12 of the 13 members of 
the Board of the International Institute for 
Labour Studies. 

—Recommended an amendment to the 
ILO Constitution which would increase 
Governing Body membership from 40 to 
48. 

—Transmitted, for final approval by the 
next session of the International Labour 
Conference in June, a 1962 budget of 
$11,003,149, compared with a 1961 budget 
of $9,857,110. 

—cConsidered the reports of several recent 
ILO technical meetings and laid the basis 
for action to be taken on conclusions and 
recommendations adopted by those meetings. 

Appointed to the Board of the Inter- 
national Institute for Labour Studies were 
six members of the Governing Body, who 
will serve concurrently with their Govern- 
ing Body membership, and four others, 
proposed by the Director-General for three- 
year terms on the basis of their international 
experience and knowledge of educational 
and labour problems (See box, page 366). 
A fifth nominee from the African continent 
will be proposed by Mr. Morse as mem- 
ber of the latter group at the next session 
of the Governing Body in June. 

Examining a proposal made by 22 Gov- 
ernment delegates to the 44th (1960) Session 
of the International Labour Conference, the 
Governing Body laid the basis for amend- 
ment of the ILO Constitution to provide 
for an increase in Governing Body member- 
ship. Under the proposal adopted by the 
Governing Body, the 1962 Session of the 
Conference will be asked to amend Article 
7 of the Constitution to increase the number 
of Governing Body members from 40 to 
48. This would provide 24 Government 
members instead of 20, as at present; and 
12 Employer and Worker members instead 
of 10 as at present. The number of Govern- 
ments holding permanent seats as states of 
“chief industrial importance’—Canada is 
one—would remain at 10. 

The draft budget presented by ILO 
Director-General David A. Morse provides 
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for the creation in 1962 of a second ILO 
Field Office in Africa and for increased 
expenditures on ILO practical activities 
which do not depend on the technical 
assistance budgets of the United Nations. 
This includes particularly activities con- 
nected with rural development, workers’ 
education, management training, assistance 
in the social and labour fields and a program 
designed to permit citizens of member 
states of the ILO to be engaged for periods 
of short duration. 

The Governing Body held’’an extensive 
debate on the effect to be given to a resolu- 
tion adopted by the 1960 Session of the 
Conference concerning action to be taken 
in connection with the Discrimination (Em- 
ployment and Occupation) Convention No. 
111, adopted by the Conference in 1958. 
The Governing Body asked the Director- 
General to submit for decision at its session 
next November detailed proposals taking 
into account the opinions expressed during 
the debate. 

Also adopted were reports by its Com- 
mittees on Industrial Committees, on Inter- 
national Organizations, on Operational Ac- 
tivities, and on the Application of Con- 
ventions and Recommendations. 

In considering conclusions and recom- 
mendations of six recent ILO meetings and 
Conferences, the Governing Body: 

—Approved the recommendations of the 
First African Regional Conference, held at 
Iagos, Nigeria, last December, for further 
ILO action in Africa. The conclusions of 
this meeting call for various measures in- 
cluding the recruitment of African officials 
by the ILO and the solemn appeal by which 
the Conference asked that all African States 
members of the ILO periodically study the 
International Labour Conventions with a 
view toward assuring their application and 
ratification. 

—Asked the Director-General to com- 
municate to member governments conclu- 
sions of the Permanent Agricultural Com- 
mittee, which held its sixth session at 
Geneva last October and November, con- 
cerning social services and social legislation 
in agriculture. 
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Members of the Board of the International Institute for Labour Studies 


Members of the Board of the International 
Institute for Labour Studies include the 
Director-General of the International Labour 
Office, who acts as chairman, and the Con- 
seiller d’Etat in charge of the Department 
of Public Instruction of the Republic and 
Canton of Geneva (a post now held by 
Alfred Borel); six members of the Govern- 
ing Body; and five others “of outstanding 
international experience having a knowledge 
of educational and labour problems.” 


Appointed at the 148th Session of the 
ILO Governing Body were: 


Governing Body Members (who will serve 
concurrently with their Governing Body 
membership): Prof. Roberto Ago of Italy, 
Chairman of the Government Group, and 
Morio Aoki of Japan, Permanent Delegate 
of Japan to the International Organizations 
in Geneva, for the Government Group; 
Pierre Waline of France, Chairman of the 
Employers’ Group, and Fernando Yilanes- 
Ramos of Mexico, Adviser and Member of 
the Executive Board of the Mexican Con- 
federation of Industries, for the Employers’ 
Group; and Gangadhar D. Ambekar of 
India, General Secretary, Rashtriya Mill 
Mazdoor Sangh, Bombay, and Willi Richter 
of the Federal Republic of Germany, Inter- 
national President, German Confederation 
of Trade Unions, for the Workers’ Group. 


Chosen as members “of outstanding inter- 
national experience having a knowledge of 
educational and labour problems” and 
named to three-year terms were: 


Ambassador Julio Barboza-Carneiro of 
Brazil, representative of the Government of 
Brazil accredited to the ILO, a former mem- 
ber of the Governing Body and its chairman 
in 1958-59, and a member of the consultative 
group which advised the Director-General 
in working out the plans for the Institute. 

T. H. Carroll of the United States, Presi- 
dent of George Washington University, 
former Assistant Dean of Harvard School 
of Business Administration and former Dean 
of Syracuse University College of Business 
Administration and of the School of Busi- 
ness Administration of the University of 
North Carolina, and a vice-president of the 
Ford Foundation until 1960. 

A. E. Grigorieff of the Soviet Union, 
Doctor of Economics, holder of the Chair 
of Labour Economics and Deputy Director 
of the Moscow State Institute of Economics, 
member of the Scientific Council of the 
Scientific Research Institute for Labour 
Problems of the State Labour and Wages 
Committee of the Council of Ministers of 
the U.S.S.R. 

Ali Gritley of the United Arab Republic, 
Chairman of the Bank of Alexandria and 
member of the Board of the Egyptian Eco- 
nomic Development Organization, former 
professor of economics at the University of 
Alexandria and once Deputy Governor of 
the National Bank of Egypt and Minister of 
Finance and Economy. 

Previously named as first Director of the 
Institute was Sir Douglas Copland, KBE, 
CMG, of Australia (L.G., Jan., p. 41). 


—Asked the Director-General to distri- 
bute the report of the Inter-American Study 
Conference on Labour-Management Rela- 
tions, held last November in Montevideo 


Grants fo the International 


The Canadian Labour Congress late in 
February made a contribution of $2,000 to 
the endowment fund of the ILO Interna- 
tional Institute for Labour Studies. 

Announcing the grant, ILO Director- 
General David A. Morse stated: “I am most 
pleased to welcome this grant from the 
Canadian Labour Congress made through its 
President, Mr. Claude Jodoin. This is the 
first grant made by a trade union organiza- 
tion to the endowment fund of the Institute. 

“Tt therefore underlines the tripartite char- 
acter of the ILO’s initiative in launching 
the Institute by demonstrating the support 
of the trade union movement as well as of 
governments and employers for the Institute’s 
goals. This is a further demonstration of 
the firm support which Canadian labour has 
given to the ILO since its establishment; and 
is tangible evidence of the Canadian Labour 
Congress’s concern with the improvement 
of workers’ living standards throughout the 
world, and particularly in the developing 
countries, to whose problems the Institute 
will give special attention’. 

In late February also, a group of Peru- 
vian employers made a second contribution 
of $5,000 to the endowment fund. The 
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(L.G., Jan., p. 40), and to take into account 
the experience of this meeting in developing 
the ILO action program on labour-manage- 
ment relations. 


Institute for Labour Studies 


Peruvian employers last November made an 
initial gift of $10,000. 

In March the Government of The Nether- 
lands announced that it will contribute 
$122,000 to the endowment fund. The $122,- 
000 donation, to be paid in two equal 
instalments in 1961 and 1962, corresponds 
to the annual contribution of The Nether- 
lands of 1.22 per cent, to the regular annual 
budget of the ILO. 

The French Government has decided to 
make an important contribution to the en- 
dowment fund but the amount has not been 
announced. The Government of Switzerland 
has also announced its intention to make a 
contribution. 

Previously announced have been the fol- 
lowing contributions: 

Federal Republic of Germany, $726,000 

Chile, $4,000 

India, $100,000 

Tunisia, $5,000 

National Confederation of Industry of 

Brazil, $10,000 

Morocco, $8,000 

Sudan, $1,000. 

The Netherlands’ gift last month brought 
the endowment fund to $1,017,000. 
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TEAMWORK 


in INDUSTRY 


Good labour-management relations and a 
successful business go hand-in-hand, accord- 
ing to Gerry R. Decorato, manager of 
Plant 59, largest Continental Can Com- 
pany plant in Canada, at St. Laurent, Que. 
“Here at Plant 59 we have always enjoyed 
good relations between the Company and 
the three unions representing our organized 
employees,” he said. “Regular  labour- 
management meetings present an oppor- 
tunity to discuss problems on safety, house- 
keeping and efficiency from the viewpoint 
of everyone from the worker to the plant 
manager. 

“Our record in these and many other 
aspects of our business, such as quality and 
service, prove that good labour-management 
relations and a successful business go hand- 
in-hand.” 

Deliberations at joint consultation meet- 
ings of labour and management at Plant 59 
are guided by the principle that it is not 
who is right that is important but what 
is right, according to personnel supervisor 
John R. Brick. Company and union repre- 
sentatives alike have firmly endorsed the 
soundness of this approach to all aspects 
of plant operation, he said. 

“These meetings give the employees a 
means of bringing to the company’s atten- 
tion items which they feel should be investi- 
gated or corrected,’ he stated. “Prompt 
investigation and action will often prevent 
the development of a serious grievance. 
If there are any misunderstandings, the 
labour-management meeting is a good place 
to clear them up.” 

Expanding further on the subject of 
labour-management communications in in- 
dustry, Mr. Brick stated that the best way 
to handle plant rumours is to anticipate 
them in advance and prevent their outbreak 
and circulation by providing employees with 
a clear, detailed explanation before changes 
are introduced. “If we are about to take 
a certain course of action,” he explained, 
“our first thought is to get it across to the 
unions concerned. We don’t want our em- 
ployees to have to guess what’s in our 
minds. It isn’t fair to an employee to leave 
him in the dark -when your course of action 
involves his interest and welfare as well 
as your own.” 

Rodolphe Gagné, president of Local 
23908, Canworkers Union, CLC, has 
asserted that plant morale is furthered 
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when individual employees are given the 
opportunity to discuss company proposals. 
“This is one of the valuable contributions 
labour-management consultation is making 
to Canadian industry,” he declared recently. 

Mr. Gagné also stated that he considered 
labour-management committees the proper 
outlet for the introduction and explanation 
of company policies. “Just as important,” 
he added, “is the fact that they give em- 
ployees the feeling of being better informed 
and of playing a larger part in company 
affairs than what their specific job would 
entail.” 

John Trumpler, shop delegate of Local 
27, Amalgamated Lithographers of Amer- 
ica (CLC) and Roger Jeanneau, president 
of Local 57, Office Employees’ International 
Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) echoed the senti- 
ments of Mr. Gagné. 

Great importance is attached to individual 
effort at Plant 59. Management maintains 
that the ultimate success of labour-manage- 
ment plant programs—whether they are 
concerned with efficiency, productivity, prod- 
uct quality, customer service, absenteeism 
or morale—depends on the individual em- 
ployee’s response and contribution. 

They point to their latest safety record, 
“the third million accident-free hours within 
three years,” as an example. The plant’s 850 
men and women, working as a team, have 
achieved that record. 

Speaking to a recent convention of the 
Canadian Construction Association in Tor- 
onto, CLC President Claude Jodoin re- 
matked that neither industry nor labour 
should expect governments to continually 
pass legislation to settle their problems. 
“Better lJabour-management relations are 
not likely to be the product of legislation,” 
he said. “This must come rather from a 
development of trust and understanding and 
from experience in working together.” 

Referring to the long association between 
the construction industry and the trade 
union movement. Mr. Jodoin asked his 
audience to remember that “what we have 
in common far outweighs the points on 
which we may happen on one occasion or 
another to disagree. Industry and the build- 
ing trades unions should go on pioneering 
toward a better labour-management rela- 
tionship for the benefit of all.” 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres, who 
are available to help both managements and 
trade unions, the Service provides various 
aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before — 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during February. The Board 
issued three certificates designating bar- 
gaining agents and rejected three applica- 
tions for certification. During the month the 
Board received six applications for certifi- 
cation..-- 


Applications for Certification Granted 


i. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of clerical employees and comp- 
tometer operators employed by the Canadian 
National Railways in its Purchasing and 
Stores Accounting Centre, Winnipeg (L.G., 
1F@Qohs fos ISM) 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on behalf of 
a unit of clerical employees and comptom- 
eter operators employed by the Canadian 
National Railways in its Purchases and 
Stores Accounting Centre, Montreal (L.G., 
Feb., p. 154). 


3. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Hamilton Terminal Operators Limited 
regularly employed in the checking and 
transporting of cargo to or from ships, 
trucks or railway cars and in the handling 
of cargo inside or outside its terminal at 
the foot of Wellington Street, Hamilton, 
Ont. (L.G., Mar., p. 256). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 503, appli- 
cant, Tahsis Company Limited, Tahsis, B.C., 
respondent, International Woodworkers of 
America, Local 1-85, intervener, and the 
Attorney-General for British Columbia, 
intervener (L.G., Nov. 1960, p. 1140). The 
application was rejected because, in the 
opinion of the Board, the proposed unit was 
not appropriate for collective bargaining 
having regard to the manner in which the 
operations of the company were carried on, 


including, among other things, the inter- 
changeability of the shiploading employees 
with the larger group of employees of the 
company. 

2. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
938 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, applicant, and Mol- 
oughney’s Van and Storage Limited, Ottawa, 
Ont., respondent (L.G., Mar., p. 255). The 
representation vote directed by the Board 
was not proceeded with because a request 
was received from the applicant for per- 
mission to withdraw the application. The 
request was denied and the application was 
rejected because the applicant failed to 
satisfy the Board that a majority of the 
employees supported the application. 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
and Canadian National Railways, respond- 
ent (891 St. Paul St. W. Section of the 
Data Processing Department, Montreal). 
(This application was received in December 
but was inadvertently omitted from the 
list that appeared in the February issue.) 
The application was rejected because, in 
the opinion of the Board, the proposed unit 
was not appropriate for collective bar- 
gaining. 


Applications for Certification Received — 


1. International Association of Machinists, 
on behalf of a unit of aircraft maintenance 
and fleet service employees employed at 
Gander, Nfld., by the Seaboard & Western 
Airlines, Incorporated, New York, N.Y. 
(Investigating Officer: W. L. Taylor). 

2. International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Mach- 
ine Operators of the United States and 
Canada, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of the Frontenac Broadcasting Company 
Limited employed at CKWS-TV, Kingston, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: G. A. Lane). 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 


gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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3. Whitehorse Local 2499 of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, on behalf of a unit of carpenters 
employed in the Yukon Territory by the 
Bennett & White Construction Company 
Limited, Vancouver (Investigating Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 

4. Canadian Air Line Pilots Association, 
on behalf of a unit of pilots employed by 
TransAir Limited, Winnipeg (Investigating 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

5. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
938 and Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union, Local 106, of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 


Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
employed. by Asbestos Transport Ltd., 
Asbestos Eastern Ltd., and Eastern Trans- 
port Ltd., Richmond County, Que., and 
Toronto, Ont. (Investigating Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 

6. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
938, and Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union, Local 106, of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America; on behalf of a unit of employees 
employed by St. Johns (Iberville) Transport 
Co. Ltd., Iberville, Que., and Toronto, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During February, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. TransAir Limited, Winnipeg, and In- 
ternational Association of Machinists (Con- 
ciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

2. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
and National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

3. Alaska Cruise Lines Limited, Van- 
couver, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

4. Shell Canadian Tankers Limited, Van- 
couver, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

5. Northern Cleaning Agencies Inc., 
Montreal, and Local 298 of the Building 
Service Employees’ International Union 
(Conciliation Officer: Rémi Duquette). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 

1. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Saskatoon, and Local 342 of the Cereal 
Workers Division of the United Packing- 
house Workers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: J. S. Gunn) (L.G., Feb., p. 155). 

2. Pacific Western Airlines Ltd. Van- 
couver, and Lodge No. 1500 of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., Feb., 
DPmelSS ); 

3. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Moose Jaw, Sask., and Local 201, United 
Packinghouse Workers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn) (L.G., Feb., 
ip. 155)% 
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4. Vancouver Barge Transportation Lim- 
ited, Vancouver, and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) 
(L.G., Dec. 1960, p. 1295). 

5. Shipping Federation of British Colum- 
bia, Vancouver, and International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
(Locals 506, 507 and 510) (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., June 1960, 
p. 604). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 

1. Radio Station CJMS Limited, Mont- 
real, and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (L.G., Dec. 
1960, p. 1295). 


2. Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd., 
Cullen Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Caledon Ter- 
minals Ltd., Pittston Stevedoring Corp. of 
Canada, and Locals 1869 and 1842, Toronto, 
of the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation (L.G., March, p. 257). 


3. Tippet-Richardson (Ottawa) Limited, 
Ottawa, Ont., and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers 
CE.G,,. March;p. 257) 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in January to deal with 
a dispute between The Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, Cable Division, and Amer- 
ican Communications Association (L.G., 
March, p. 257) was fully constituted in 
February with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, Belleville, 
Ont., as Chairman. Judge Anderson was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
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John J. Urie, Ottawa, and Jean Pare, Mont- 
real, who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the company and the 
union, respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in January to deal with 
a dispute between Three Rivers Radio Inc. 
(Station CHLN) and National Association 
of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(L.G., March, p. 257) was fully constituted 
in February with the appointment of God- 
froy Laviolette, Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. 
Laviolette was appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, Taschereau Fortier, 
Quebec City, and A. O. Robindaine, Three 
Rivers, Que., who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union, respectively. 


Conciliation Board Report Received 

Radio Station CHVC, Niagara Falls, 
Ont., and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (L.G., Jan., 
p. 45). The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 


Settlements after Conciliation Board Procedure 

1. Canadian National Railways (Niagara, 
St. Catharines and Toronto Railway— 
Motormen, Conductors and Bus Operators), 
and Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America, Division No. 846 
(L.G., Dec. 1960, p. 1295). 


2. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and Canadian Wire Service Guild, Local 
213, American Newspaper Guild (L.G., 
Nov. 1960, p. 1142). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The Branch 
also acts as the administration arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the Board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944, Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within 


federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 


interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
foi the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canadian Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprise British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 
Radio Station CHVC, Niagara Falls, Ont. 


and 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 


The Conciliation Board, R. V. Hicks, 
Q.C., company nominee; Miller Stewart, 
union nominee; and R. G. Geddes, Chair- 
man, met with the representatives of the 
parties at the Sheraton-Brock Hotel, Nia- 
gara Falls, Ont., on December 8, 1960. 

Present for the company were: S. E. 
Dinsdale, Counsel; B. Howard Bedford, 
President; A. Beakely, General Manager; 
J. P. Sanderson, Solicitor. 

Present for the union were: E. B. Jolliffe, 
Q.C., Counsel; Orval McGuire, Interna- 
tional Representative. 

After negotiating throughout the day it 
was established that the parties could not 
reach agreement. 

The Conciliation Board makes no recom- 
mendations on the matters referred to it. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) R. B. Hicxs, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) R. G. GEDDEs, 
Chairman. 


MINORITY REPORT 


I concur with the report of the Chairman 
of the Conciliation Board insofar as there 
was no evidence that would suggest that an 
agreement could have been negotiated be- 
tween the parties before this board. 

Inasmuch as application by the applicant 
in this dispute for right to prosecute the 
respondent for several violations of the 
Industrial Relations Act has been granted 
by the Minister of Labour, I recommend 
that such prosecutions be proceeded with 
by the union since there was no evidence 
before this board that the company were 
prepared to bargain under the procedures of 
that Act until the issue of these alleged 
violations has been resolved. Furthermore, 
I can see no reason why the licence to 


broadcast of this station should be renewed 
until these issues have been settled. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) MILLER STEWART, 
Member. 


ADDENDUM 

I felt that I would be remiss in my duties 
as a member of this Board if I failed to 
comment upon the supplemental report of 
the union nominee. 

In my respectful opinion, nothing 
occurred nor were any statements made 
during the hearings and proceedings of the 
Board to support the statements made in 
the supplemental report. In addition, the 
allegations contained therein are totally 
irrelevant to these proceedings and, I sub- 
mit, it is beyond the jurisdiction of this 
tribunal or any of its members, to offer 
any such gratuitous observations. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Toronto, Ontario, this 31st day 
of January, 1961. 

(Sgd.) R. B. Hicks, 
Member. 


During February, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with the dispute between the National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians, and Radio Station CHVC, Nia- 
gara Falls, Ont. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
R. G. Geddes of Toronto. He was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members, R. V. Hicks, 


Q.C., and Miller Stewart, both of Toronto, 
nominees of the company and union, respec- 


tively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by the 
Chairman and Mr. Hicks. The minority 
report was submitted by Mr. Stewart. 

The majority and minority reports are 
reproduced here. 


| 


The number of stoppages of work in progress in the United Kingdom in 1960 was 
2,814, of which 17 were carried over from 1959. 

In all stoppages of work in progress during 1960, there were 811,000 workers 
involved, of whom 116,000 were not party to the disputes. More than 165,000 more workers 
were involved in stoppages in progress during 1960 than in 1959. 

The loss of time during the year amounted to 3,008,000 working days. 

Nearly half of the increase of 704 stoppages of work beginning in 1960, to 2,797 
from 2,093 beginning in 1959, was accounted for by a substantial increase in the coal 


mining industry. 


The number of working days lost fell by about 24 million in 1960 compared with 1959. 
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Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decisions in Five Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its decision in 
five cases heard on February 14. 

One case concerned a steward’s claim for 
time lost. Another arose out of claims by 
spare firemen-helpers first out on the spare 
board to be called for service as hostlers 
at overtime rates of pay. A third case con- 
cerned a claim by a conductor and crew for 
a separate day’s pay for snowplow service 
performed in addition to regular road 
switcher assignment. The subject of dispute 
in another case was a yardman’s claim for 
eight hours at pro rata rate for delivering 
an engine to the shops after completion of 
his regular shift, and the fifth case con- 
cerned the dismissal of an engineer for 
being intoxicated on duty. 

In first two cases the contention of the 
employees was sustained, in the third and 
fifth cases it was partly sustained. In the 
fourth case the Board agreed with the 
company’s contention in respect of the dis- 
puted claim but said that the company 
should pay all other members of the crew 
as well as the one making the claim. 

Summaries of the five cases, Nos. 751 to 
755, are given below. 


Case No. 751—Dispute between Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (SD & PC Dept.) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen over 
a steward’s claim for time lost. 

A steward booked sick on a Friday morn- 
ing. The following Sunday evening, 15 
minutes before reporting time for his regu- 
lar assignment, he reported for duty and 
was told that, as he had not booked fit 
for duty, a replacement had been assigned 
to his regular run. 

The union contended that the employee 
suffered monetary loss by being deprived 
from working on his regularly assigned run 
since he reported for it at the proper time 
and place as required by the operating 
schedule for regularly assigned employees. 

The Company contended that the general 
practice for an employee who books off is 
to book fit for duty within a reasonable 
time prior to the reporting deadline, which 
is the only way that assures protection of 
his assignments. In this particular case, the 
Company claimed, every effort was made 
by the crew clerk to establish whether the 
employee was available for his regular duty 
and the replacement was called in only 
when the clerk had been unable to estab- 
lish contact with the steward. 

At the hearing, additional evidence was 
presented showing that the Company had 
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not properly investigated the claim and that 
requirements for booking “not available” 
and “available” for duty were not specific. 
The Board then sustained the employee’s 
claim for payment of time lost. 


Case No. 752—Dispute between the Cana- 
dian National Railways (Great Lakes Re- 
gion) and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen concerning claims 
by spare firemen-helpers first out on the 
spare board to be called for service as 
hostlers at overtime rate of pay. 

Firemen-helpers assigned to spare boards 
who had completed five days in yard or yard 
and hostling service in a seven-day work 
week complained that they were not being 
called for service as hostlers but that such 
vacancies were filled by taking off their regu- 
lar yard assignments junior firemen-helpers 
who had not completed their work week. 

The union contended that if there were 
firemen on the spare board who were com- 
petent to perform hostling service, the agree- 
ment made it clear that they must be called 
to fill temporary vacancies; and that they 
could not, in order to avoid payment of 
overtime rates, be passed over in favour 
of other firemen who had not completed 
their regular work week. 

Spare firemen who were not called accord- 
ing to the agreement had submitted claims 
and the company had declined the claims. 

The company contended that the relevant 
article of the current agreement stated that 
firemen on spare boards would not be 
allowed to work more than five eight-hour 
shifts in any one week if other spare board 
men were available who could be used at 
straight time rates. 

It further stated that the special agree- 
ment signed by the company and the union, 
effective May 1, 1959, which implemented 
the report of the conciliation board that 
found firemen were not needed on diesel 
locomotives in freight or yard service, gave 
firemen the right to up to 3,800 miles per 
month in freight service, or five days a 
week in yard service, in order of seniority 
and to the extent that service was avail- 
able which had previously called for the 
employment of firemen. 

This agreement, the company contended, 
made it clear that when a fireman-helper 
had worked five days in yard service the 
company had fulfilled its obligation to him, 
and that it was not required to pay pre- 
mium rates when a spare fireman was not 
available for passenger or hostling service 
at pro rata rates. 
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The company cited the Board’s decision 
in Case No. 716 (L.G., Sept. 1959, p. 936) 
in support of its opinion that passenger 
service and hostling were essential (as dis- 
tinct from firemen’s services in freight and 
yard service, which were “unessential”) and 
as such must be protected without payment 
of a premium. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained. 

Case No. 753—Dispute between Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Eastern Region) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen over 
a claim by a conductor and crew for a 
separate day’s pay for snowplow service 
performed in addition to regular road 
switcher assignment. 

A conductor and crew were required to 
make a return trip with a snowplow on 
their assigned run before assuming their 
regular duty in road switcher service. When 
they submitted wage tickets claiming a 
separate day’s pay in snowplow service, in 
addition to claims for a day’s pay for their 
regular assignment, the Company told them 
that they were to be paid on a continuous- 
time basis for all service performed on that 
day, including the trip with the snowplow. 

The employees contended that they should 
be paid for a separate tour of duty in snow- 
plow service in addition to the payment 
received for their regular assignment in 
accordance with articles in the agreement 
governing work train service and road 
switcher service. They also asserted that 
road switcher service does not include the 
performance of any service the Company 
may ask the crew to do regardless of other 
rules specifically covering that service. 

The Company contended that crews. in 
road switcher service are to perform all 
services required within the assigned area 
of their territory, in this case 30 main track 
miles in any direction from the starting 
point. The crew in this case was paid on a 
continuous-time basis for all services per- 
formed, amounting to 10 hours and 40 
minutes, with an overtime rate for time 
after eight hours of duty. 

In support of its view 
quoted the road switcher rule effective 
September 1, 1956, which provided that 
crews on five road switcher assignments, 
including the one in this case, would be 
paid on a straight hourly basis from time 
of reporting until time off duty. The bulletin 
advertising the five assignments specified 
that the crews on these assignments were 
to perform “all service that is required 
in the area to which they are assigned.” The 
conductor involved was familiar with this 
bulletin at the time he applied for the job, 
which he had held since that time, the 
Company pointed out. 
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the Company 


The Company claimed the conductor and 
the crew were paid correctly for all the 
service performed under the article govern- 
ing road switcher service. 

Upon receiving additional oral and writ- 
ten evidence from both parties, the Board 
formed the opinion that the proper method 
of payment for this crew would be payment 
for the snowplow service they performed 
under the work train rule of the current 
agreement, and payment for the rest of 
day under the road switcher rule. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained by the Board to the extent of 
payment for the actual time in work-train 
service under the rule governing such serv- 
ice, in addition to a minimum day in road 
switcher service. 


Case No. 754—Dispute between Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Atlantic Region) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen over 
a yardman’s claim for eight hours at pro 
rata rate for delivering an engine to the 
shops after completion of his regular shift. 

When a yardman working as yard helper 
completed his regular shift at Mile End 
Yard in Montreal, he was ordered to accom- 
pany the engine from the yard to Angus 
Shops. For this service, the employee 
claimed eight hours at pro rata rate, but 
his ticket was declined by the Company 
with the advice that the ticket should claim 
actual time spent in service on continuous 
time basis coupled with the regular shift. 

The employees contended that in this 
case the yardman was used for a further 
tour of service separate from his assigned 
shift. In support of this view, they cited 
rules in the collective agreement that state: 
“Right hours or less shall constitute a days 
work” and “yardmen shall be assigned for 
a fixed period of time, which shall be the 
same hours daily for all regular members 
of the crew.” 

The Company’s contention was that the 
yardman was asked to accompany the engine 
to the shops before the completion of 
day’s work and that, although he had 
worked from 4:00 p.m. to midnight, his 
work cycle for the day was not yet com- 
plete. Therefore, he was employed on a 
continuous tour of duty until released and 
subject to the article in the agreement that 
reads: “Yardmen assigned to regular shifts 
who are required to work in excess of eight 
(8) consecutive hours... will be paid for 
time worked in excess of eight (8) hours’ 
continuous service...at one and one-half 
times the pro rata rate.” The Company also 
pointed out that past practice has been 
to pay time and one-half on the minute 
basis for all time over the regular eight 
hours. 
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Additional oral and written evidence was 
presented to the Board by both parties in 
the dispute. It was established that the 
responsibility of the yard foremen for his 
engine extends until its delivery to shop or 
designated track. Because the shop track 
was at Angus in this case, the crew should 
have remained on duty until the engine 
was delivered there and the crew returned 
to the point designated for going off duty. 

The Board decided that the crew as a 
whole should have been paid on continuous 
time basis ending with the yardman’s return 
from the shop to the yard after delivering 
the engine. 

Case No. 755—Dispute between the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway (Atlantic Region) and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
concerning the dismissal of an engineer for 
being intoxicated on duty. 

An engineer was dismissed for being in- 
toxicated on duty on February 6, 1960, 
after an investigation into the refusal of 
the conductor and crew to operate the train 
with him as engineer. 

The union contended that a violation of 
Rule “G” had not been clearly proved by 
the statements taken in connection with 
the case, and also that the investigation 
into the affair that led to the dismissal had 
not been conducted in strict accordance 
with the provisions of a relevant article 
of the current agreement between the com- 
pany and the union. It contended that the 
engineer should be reinstated with full 
pay for all time lost. 


The Company submitted a long report of 
the incident in question, alleging that during 
the switching involved in making up the 
train, the engineer failed to respond cor- 
rectly to several of the signals given by 
the head-end and rear-end trainmen, on 
one occasion attempting to back the train 
instead of moving ahead; that when the 
conductor went to the cab of the locomotive 
to investigate, he found on the floor at the 
engineer’s feet a pint beer bottle half full 
of fluid with foam coming from the neck 
of the bottle; that the engineer at first 
refused to leave the cab but on being 
ordered off by the locomotive foreman and 
told to report to the company medical 
officer, he left the locomotive, went to 
his car parked nearby and drove off. 

The company medical officer testified that 
when he saw the engineer about three 
hours later he showed signs of being 
seriously intoxicated. Shortly afterwards, 
at the booking-in room at the station and 
in the enginehouse, he was observed to 
have exhibited clear signs of intoxication. 

At the investigation, all three members 
of the train crew, the Company said, stated 
that there were signs that the engineer was 
drunk and had been drinking while on duty. 

The Board in its decision stated that in 
view of conflicting evidence presented dur- 
ing the hearings, and in view of the report 
of a committee that had been sent to the 
scene to investigate, the engineer should be 
reinstated, but without payment for time 
lost. 


———— 

A report of a study of collective bargaining in the steel industry, by the United 
States Department of Labor, recommends that government intervention in strikes in the 
industry should be late, informal and mediatory. It does not support the view that govern- 
ment should play a more active part in the settlement of important disputes. 

The report is based on a study that extended over 14 months and was initiated during 
the 1959 steel strike by the former U.S. Secretary of Labor, James P. Mitchell. It was 
prepared under the direction of Prof. E. Robert Livernash, of the Graduate School of 
Business at Harvard University, with the help of the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
outside economists. 

Principal conclusions of the report are: 

—Steel strikes have not been seriously harmful to the economy, largely because when 
a strike approaches the critical stage, pressures on the parties to reach a settlement become 
“substantially irresistible.” 

—In the interests of national defence, partial operation of the industry during strikes 
should be considered. 

—Intervention by government early in the dispute tends to hinder and defeat 
negotiations, and has not furthered settlement or prevented strikes. 

—NMinor changes in the machinery for dealing with disputes that result in national 
emergencies are not likely to make early intervention more effective. 

—wWage trends in the economy have not been predominantly influenced by settlements 
in the steel industry. 

—The effects of steel settlements and industry decisions in regard to price policy 
on the general price level of the economy have been minimal. 

—The exaggeration of steel strikes into national emergencies, with government inter- 
vention as a result, has tended to weaken the incentive to avoid strikes. 

—If bargaining relationships between the parties do not improve, drastic legislation 
of some kind may be put into effect, even if it is neither wise nor necessary. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


B.C. Supreme Court quashes 17 certification orders on ground that Board had 
exceeded jurisdiction; in another case upholds injunction restraining picketing. 
Ontario High Court upholds arbitration award granting damages against union 


In British Columbia, the Supreme Court 
quashed the Labour Relations Board’s cer- 
tification orders on the ground of excess 
of jurisdiction when the Board certified a 
union as a bargaining agent for an almost 
province-wide geographic area where the 
employers were not at the time engaged in 
operations. 

In another decision, the British Columbia 
Supreme Court, in a dispute within the 
scope of the federal I.R.D.I. Act, upheld 
an injunction restraining picketing where 
there was obstruction and intimidation on 
the part of picketers in support of a strike 
which was illegal. 

In Ontario, the High Court, in upholding 
an arbitration award granting damages for 
breach of a collective agreement, ruled that 
the union as such was liable in damages 
which could be awarded and assessed by an 
arbitration board. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


...quashes 17 certification orders applicable to 
areas where employers not at that time operating 


On December 1, 1960, Mr. Justice Sulli- 
van of the British Columbia Supreme Court 
quashed the Labour Relations Board’s orders 
certifying Local 138 of the Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America as bargaining agent for units of 
employees of some 17 painting firms. The 
Court held that the Board exceeded its 
jurisdiction when certifying a union in 
respect of geographical areas where the 
employers were not at that time engaged 
in operations. 

On February 18, 1960, Local 138 (which 
is located in Vancouver) made 17 separate 
applications for certification as a bargaining 
agent of employees of 17 employers, all of 
whom were located in the Vancouver area. 
Each application contained the following 
question and answer: “Q5. At what place 
or places are the employees you wish io 
represent employed?—A. Province of British 


Columbia, excepting that part of Vancouver 
Island south of Port Alice (S. of Lat. 50 
deg. North), Kitimat, Kemano, Prince 
George and Dawson Creek.” The applica- 
tions involved some 126 employees. 

A hearing was held by the Board on 
March 29, 1960. Prior to the hearing, how- 
ever, certificates were granted in respect of 
the employees of 12 of the firms in question; 
the remainder of the certificates were issued 
on March 29, 1960, the actual date of the 
Board’s hearing. Each certificate purported 
to confer upon the Vancouver-based local 
of an international union all bargaining 
rights in respect not only of the employees 
engaged in the employer’s operations at that 
time, but also in respect of all employees 
who might in the future be employed by 
the employer elsewhere in British Columbia. 
Each certificate purported to etxend this 
exclusive authority of the union to all areas 
of the province “other than Kitimat, 
Kemano, Prince George and Dawson Creek 
and that part of Vancouver Island South 
of Port Alice.” 

After the granting of certificates, the 
employers applied to the court to quash 
them. The employers asserted their right to 
enter into painting contracts in the localities 
outside the Vancouver area and to employ 
local painters or decorators, who then 
should have the right of determining 
whether or not Local 138 should represent 
them as bargaining agent. These employers 
were of the opinion that the exclusive 
certification in the case under review was 
oppressive, and that in the circumstances 
that none of them at that time had separate 
operations in progress in different parts of 
the province, such “blanket” or “geographic” 
certification was beyond the statutory power 
of the Board. 

The relevant provisions of the B.C. 
Labour Relations Act are as follows: 


S. 12 (1) Where a trade-union applies for cer- 
tification for a unit, the Board shall 
determine whether the unit is appro- 


This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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priate for collective bargaining and 
the Board may, before certification, 
include employees in, or exclude em- 
ployees from, the unit. 


(4) If...or if the Board is satisfied that 
a majority of the employees in the 
unit were, at the date of the applica- 
tion, members in good standing of 
the trade-union, the Board shall cer- 
tify the trade-union for the employees 
in the unit. 


(12) Where an employer has separate 
operations in progress in different 
parts of the Province, if an applica- 
tion for certification of a trade-union 
for a unit is made, the Board may, 
if in its opinion the circumstances 
warrant such action, certify a trade- 
union for the unit in all the opera- 
tions of the employer throughout the 
Province. 

Counsel for the union and the Board 
argued that Section 12 (12) is redundant— 
an unnecessary and meaningless appendage. 
They contended that full and complete 
power to make the contested decisions and 
full legal authority to issue the certificates 
in question are vested in the Board by 
Section 12 (1) and (4), particularly when 
fortified by the saving provisions of Section 
65, which reads: 

65 (1) If in any proceeding before the Board 


a question arises under this Act as to 
whether: 


(i) A group of employees is a unit 
appropriate for collective bargain- 
ing: 

the Board shall decide the question, 

and its decision shall be final and con- 

clusive. 

Counsel for the employer, on the other 
hand, argued that any multi-location or 
geographic certification by the Board of a 
Vancouver-based international trade union 
would have to depend for its validity upon 
the application of Section 12 (12) to the 
existing facts. 


Under Section 12 (12) the Board may 
certify a trade union for the unit in all 
the operations of the employer throughout 
the province, provided that the employer 
has separate operations actually in progress 
in different parts of the province. The evi- 
dence presented to the Court showed, 
however, that none of the employers had 
separate operations in progress in other 
parts of the province than in the Vancouver 
area either at the time when the court 
dealt with the dispute or when the cerificates 
were issued by the Board. 


In Mr. Justice Sullivan’s opinion, the 
contested certification orders could be jus- 
tified only if the Board invoked Section 
12 (12) of the Act; and the Board’s right 
to invoke that statutory provision would 
have to depend upon an affirmative answer 
to the preliminary question: had it been 
shown in respect of any of the contested 
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certificates that at the time of the union’s 
application for certification the employer 
in question had “separate operations in pro- 
gress in different parts of the province” in 
addition to his home-based operations in 
the Vancouver area? That question was 
answered in the negative. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Sullivan, 
the certificates issued by the Board granted 
exclusive jurisdiction to the union far in 
excess of the territorial limitations contem- 
plated by Question 5 of the statutory form 
of “Application for Certification” and far 
in excess of what must have been the 
intention of the Legislature. Question 5 of 
the application: “At what place or places 
are the employees... employed?” required 
a more detailed answer than “Province of 
B.C.” and would have reference to a pre- 
sently existing situation—not to some en- 
larged sphere of operation that the union 
might consider in the future. 

Mr. Justice Sullivan reached the following 
conclusions: 

1. The jurisdiction of the Board to grant 
certification of virtually province-wide scope 
to any union must derive from the discre- 
tionary power vested in the Board by Section 
12 (12) of the Labour Relations Act. 


2. Such discretionary power of the Board 
is subject to and governed by the opening 
words: “Where an employer has separate 
operations in progress in different parts of 
the Province.” 


3. The evidence presented to the Court 
negates the existence of the condition pre- 
cedent upon which the discretionary power 
of the Board must depend. 


The Court quashed the 17 certificates 
issued to the union on the ground that the 
Board had exceeded its jurisdiction. Re 
Labour Relations Board and Local 138, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America, (1961), 26 D.L.R. 
(2d), Part 4, p. 261. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


...rules picketing may be restrained when strike 
illegal and obstruction occurs; upholds injunction 


On November 8, 1960, Mr. Justice Col- 
lins of the British Columbia Supreme Court, 
in proceedings in connection with a dispute 
governed by the federal Industrial Relations 
and Dispute Investigation Act to dissolve 
an interim injunction against picketing, ruled 
that where the strike is illegal and where 
there is obstruction and intimidation on 
the part of a substantial number of picketers, 
the picketing may be restrained. 

The Merchandise Services Department of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company was 
formed on August 1, 1959 and took over 
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the services for less-than-carload freight 
formerly provided by the CPR and by three 
CPR subsidiaries, Canadian Pacific Express 
Co., O.K. Valley Freight Lines Ltd. and 
Island Freight Service Ltd. The employees 
of the subsidiaries became employees of 
the CPR and they had been employed in 
Vancouver and at eight other cities and 
towns in British Columbia. 

Prior to August 1, 1959, the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
was the bargaining agent for the employees 
of the Canadian Pacific Express Co. and 
for the CPR employees, some of whom 
were later included in the new department 
of Merchandise Services. On the other hand, 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers was the 
bargaining agent of the two other sub- 
sidiary companies. 

After August 1, 1959, the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks acted as 
the bargaining agent for all the employees 
of the new department, and the CPR and 
the union, on August 13, 1959, entered 
into a collective agreement ,and on April 
1, 1960, into a further collective agree- 
ment. 

On December 31, 1959, the General 
Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 
31, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, Vancouver, B.C., applied to the 
Canada Labour Relations Board for certifi- 
cation as bargaining agent for employees of 
the Merchandise Service Department. This 
application was dismissed by the Board on 
February 10, 1960. Similar applications 
made on March 25, 1960, by the said Local 
31 and by general Teamsters Local 885 
were dismissed on July 16, 1960. 

There was no evidence that the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks (the 
union which had a collective agreement with 
the CPR) was certified as bargaining agent 
under the provisions of the I.R.D.I. Act, 
and Mr. Justice Collins considered it doubt- 
ful whether either of the last two collective 
agreements were binding on the CPR em- 
ployees formerly in the employ of the three 
subsidiaries. 

By August 1960 it was apparent that there 
was a dispute between the company and a 
group of its employees in the Merchandise 
Service Department; that this group was 
organized at least to the extent of arranging 
that a committee would represent them in 
attempting to negotiate with the company 
a dispute or difference relating to the terms 
or conditions of employment. 

In Mr. Justice Collins’ opinion, this group 
of employees composed a “unit” as defined 
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in S. 2 (3) of the LR.D.I. Act and was a 
“union” within the meaning of that word as 
defined in S. 2 (1) (r) of that statute, but 
there was no evidence that this group of 
employees had a bargaining agent entitled 
on behalf of the unit to require the com- 
pany by notice under the Act to commence 
collective bargaining with a view to the 
conclusion or renewal or revision of a 
collective agreement within the meaning of 
Seee sel) pOL ANE ZACK 

On August 5, the Employees’ Committee 
had a meeting with the representatives of 
the management and asked the management 
to answer the following questions: 

1. To whom are the dues remitted and speci- 
fically by what authority are the dues deducted? 

2. By what authority does the company have 
the right to conclude a collective agreement 
on behalf of its employees within the Mer- 
chandising Services without the arrangement 
being ratified by the employees concerned? 

3. Is the company prepared to commence 
collective bargaining with the employees with- 
out affiliation to B.R.C. in the various depots 
throughout the system of C.P. Merchandising 
Services? 

4. Is the company prepared to commence 
collective bargaining with the employees without 
affiliation to the B.R.C.? 

Also, the management was asked whether 
the company would be willing to assist 
employees in regard to the existing collec- 
tive arrangements in conducting a vote to 
determine “whether the employees were pre- 
pared to accept the sweetheart arrangement 
recognized by the company.” 

Apparently the answers received from the 
management were not considered satisfac- 
tory and on August 17, 1960, picketing of 
the company’s premises started. Those em- 
ployees who walked off their jobs or did 
not report for duty received from the man- 
agement a letter dated August 18, stating: 
“Having absented yourself from duty with- 
out authorization, this will advise that you 
have committed a dismissable offence and 
no longer appear on the payroll. When you 
present yourself for duty you will be 
immediately held out of service pending 
investigation of your action.” The content 
of this letter appeared on the placards car- 
ried by picketers on August 19. On August 
31, a different placard was carried by some 
of the Vancouver picketers, reading: “Give 
us a democratic vote” and signed “C.P. 
Merchandise Employees.” Picketing spread 
gradually to the company’s premises in other 
localities in British Columbia. Picketing in 
Vancouver reduced by about 50 or 60 per 
cent the average volume of freight handled 
there. There was substantial name-calling 
by the picketers, which caused employees 
hired since the date of the commencement 
of the picketing to terminate their employ- 
ment. 
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The picketing continued from August 17 
until September 2, when Mr. Justice Sulli- 
van granted an interlocutory order restrain- 
ing the following activities: “watching, 
besetting, picketing, loitering, parading or 
patrolling” at or adjacent to any of the 
company’s premises in Vancouver or else- 
where in British Columbia; causing a nuis- 
ance and deterring the company’s servants, 
agents or customers from entering upon or 
leaving any of the premises; procuring or 
inducing, directly or indirectly, a breach 
of contract between the company and its 
employees or a breach of the company’s 
duty as a common carrier to provide trans- 
portation service; ordering, aiding, coun- 
selling, conspiring to commit any of the 
acts above mentioned. 

On September 13, counsel for the defend- 
ant employees applied to the court for 
dissolution of the interim injunction. 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice Collins, 
who dealt with the motion, the undertaking 
of the railway company is outside the 
exclusive legislative authority of the Legis- 
lature of any province and is within the 
legislative authority of the Parliament of 
Canada. By virtue of Section 53 of the 
I.R.D.I. Act, the labour relations between 
the CPR and the defendants and any rela- 
tive union or unions are governed by the 
provisions of the Act. Further, Mr. Justice 
Collins stated that the picketing of the 
company’s premises in various places had 
caused it serious and irreparable damage. 
An important part of that picketing was 
not peaceful but was of an intimidating 
nature. In his view, the defendant employees 
had conspired to hurt the company in its 
business for the purpose of attempting to 
coerce the company into settling the labour 
dispute in a manner satisfactory to the 
defendant employees. 


Counsel for the defendant employees sub- 
mitted that there was no strike, and if 
there had been a strike such a strike had 
entirely ceased because each of the em- 
ployees who had not reported to work had 
been discharged by letter of August 18. 
In Mr. Justice Collins’ opinion, this letter 
did not constitute a dismissal or notice of 
intention to dismiss. In his opinion, there 
was a cessation of work, or a refusal to 
work by a group of employees in combina- 
tion or in concert or in accordance with 
a common understanding, which falls with- 
in the definition of “strike” to be found 
in Section 2 (1) (p) of the LR.D.I. Act. 


Counsel for the defendant employees 
argued that peaceful picketing should be 
allowed. Mr. Justice Collins referred to 
the following cases: In Oakville Wood 
Specialties Ltd. v. Mustin (L.G. 1951, p. 
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249), Mr. Justice Gale took the view that 
picketing in support of an illegal strike was 
unlawful. In General Dry Batteries of 
Canada Ltd. v. Brigenshaw (L.G. 1952, p. 
188), Chief Justice McRuer was of the 
opinion that the picketers “have a common 
law right to inform others peacefully that 
they are on strike, be the strike lawful 
or unlawful” and if they exercise this right 
by picketing in a manner that is not other- 
wise unlawful their actions cannot be 
restrained. He was not convinced, however, 
the Chief Justice added, that, in what one 
may call the guise of advancing their 
interests in a labour dispute, employees 
are entitled to bring external pressure to 
bear on others who are doing business with 
a particular person for the purpose of 
injuring the business of their employer so 
that he may capitulate in the dispute. “It 
is one thing to exercise all the lawful rights 
to strike and the lawful rights to picket; 
... But it is another thing to recognize a 
conspiracy to injure so that benefits to any 
particular person or class may be realized.” 


In the case of Grinnell Co. of Canada 
Ltd. v. Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union, Local 535 (1956 3 D.L.R. 
(2d), p. 101), Mr. Justice McInnes, in 
continuing until trial an injunction, said: 
“T am satisfied that unless the defendants 
are restrained the almost inevitable result 
which can be anticipated will be an out- 
break of violence in one form or another.” 


Mr. Justice Collins referred also to the 
judgment of the Court of Appeal in Gagnon 
et al. v. Foundation Maritime Ltd. (L.G., 
June 1960, p. 605), where the court en- 
joined peaceful picketing on the ground of 
conspiracy when the strike was unlawful 
under the Labour Realtions Act of the 
province. In that case Mr. Justice Bridges 
said that the defendants who acted as 
pickets combined in inducing workmen to 
refrain from work; their object was to 
obtain recognition of the unions without 
certification, which, in itself, was not unlaw- 
ful, but the means they used, a strike in 
violation of the Labour Relations Act, was 
unlawful; and any act done in furtherance 
of the unlawful means should be restrained. 


In Mr. Justice Collins’ opinion, the prin- 
ciples declared in the Gagnon case might 
properly be applied in the case under review. 
In his opinion, the argument that peaceful 
picketing should be allowed could not be 
accepted where there was both obstruction 
and intimidation on the part of a substantial 
number of picketers in support of a strike 
which was an illegal strike. The Court ruled 
that the injunction should be continued 
until trial. C.P.R. Co. v. Brady et al. (1961) 
26 D.L.R. (2d), Part 2, p. 104. 
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Ontario High Court... 


...rules that arbitration board has the power to 
assess damages for breach of collective agreement 


On January 23, 1961, Chief Justice 
McRuer of the Ontario High Court, in 
certiorari proceedings to quash an award 
of a Board of Arbitration granting damages 
against the union for breach of a collective 
agreement (L.G., Jan. 1960, p. 32) upheld 
the award and ruled that the union had 
the capacity to incur liability for damages 
and it was within the power of the board 
of arbitrators to assess and award damages. 


Polymer Corporation Limited and _ its 
employees come within the provisions of 
the federal Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act in respect of their rela- 
tions as employer and employees. Pursuant 
to the provisions of this Act, a collective 
agreement dated March 4, 1957 was en- 
tered into between the Corporation and 
Local 16-14 of the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers International Union (a 
duly certified bargaining agent) and was 
to remain in full force from February 27, 
1957 until July 7, 1958, and to be auto- 
matically renewed from year to year there- 
after unless special notice of termination 
was given by either party to the agreement. 

Section 18 of the I.R.D.I. Act provides 
that a collective agreement entered into by 
a certified bargaining agent is binding upon 
(a) the bargaining agent and every em- 
ployee in the unit of employees for which 
the bargaining agent has been certified, and 
(b) the employer who has entered into the 
agreement or on whose behalf the agree- 
ment has been entered into. 


In Section 19, provisions are made to 
the effect that: (1) every collective agree- 
ment “shall contain a provision for final 
settlement without stoppage of work, by 
arbitration or otherwise, of all differences 
between the parties to or persons bound 
by the agreement or on whose behalf it 
was entered into, concerning its meaning 
or violation’; (2) where a collective agree- 
ment does not contain a provision for final 
Settlement, the Candda Labour Relations 
Board shall, upon application of either 
party to the agreement, by order, prescribe 
a provision for such purpose which shall 
be deemed to be a term of the collective 
agreement and binding on the parties to 
and all persons bound by the agreement; 
(3) “every party to and every person bound 
by the agreement, and every person on 
whose behalf the agreement was entered 
into, shall comply with the provision for 
final settlement contained in the agreement 
and give effect thereto”. 
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The collective agreement entered into 
between the Corporation and the Union 
dealt with the grievance procedure in Ar- 
ticle VI, which reads as follows: 

6.05 Any dispute arising between the company 
and the union regarding the administration, 
interpretation, alleged violation, or appli- 
cation of this Agreement may be _ sub- 
mitted in writing by either party as Step 
No. 3 of the Grievance Procedure. 

The Committeeman shall refer the griev- 
ance in writing to the company through 
the Manager, Industrial Relations Division. 
Within two (2) regular working days fol- 
lowing the day the grievance was sub- 
mitted to him, the Manager, Industrial 
Relations Division will arrange for a con- 
ference between the company and the 
union. The reply in writing shall be sub- 
mitted to the Chairman of the Union 
Committee within five (5) regular working 
days following the day on which the con- 
ference was held. If such reply does not 
contain a satisfactory settlement, then the 
grievance may be referred by either party 
to arbitration as provided for in Article 
VI. 


The relevant subsections of Article VII 
of the agreement were as follows: 

7.01 Both parties to this Agreement agree that 
any alleged misinterpretation or violation 
of the provisions of this Agreement, in- 
cluding any grievance which has been 
carried through the prescribed steps of 
the Grievance Procedure outlined in Ar- 
ticle VI and which has not been settled, 
will be referred to a Board of Arbitration 
at the written request of either of the 
parties... 


7.03 The Board of Arbitration shall not have 
power to alter or change any of the provi- 
sions of this Agreement or to substitute 
any new provisions for any existing pro- 
visions nor to give any decision incon- 
sistent with the terms and provisions of 
this Agreement. 


Article VIII provided that the union 
would agree that during the life of the 
agreement there would be no strike and the 
company agreed there would be no lockout. 

Acting under the procedure set out in 
the agreement, the corporation lodged a 
grievance against the union, alleging a viola- 
tion of the agreement by reason of a strike 
that occurred on February 7, 1958. In due 
course the grievance was referred to arbi- 
tration in accordance with the provisions 
of the collective agreement. The arbitration 
board held a hearing and by a majority 
decision allowed the Corporation’s grievance 
and held that the Corporation was entitled 
to damages suffered by reason of the strike 
held in breach of the collective agreement. 
The Board found the union in breach of 
the collective agreement and claimed the 
jurisdiction to award damages. 

After the arbitration board’s decision, 
the union applied to the court by way of 
certiorari to quash the award and to pro- 
hibit the Corporation and the arbitration 
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board from taking any proceedings to assess 
damages against the union. 

The main issue before the Court was 
whether the board of arbitrators had power 
to award and assess damages for breach of 
the collective agreement. In this connection, 
two points were raised for consideration by 
the Court: (1) Under the terms of the 
agreement and the provisions of the I.R.D.I. 
Act, has the Court any jurisdiction to inter- 
pret the agreement or is that jurisdiction 
vested solely in the board of arbitration? 
(2) If the Court has power to interpret 
the agreement, was the board right in hold- 
ing that it had power to award and assess 
damages? 

Regarding the first question, Chief Justice 
McRuer, who dealt with the motion, was of 
the opinion that the Court had power to 
construe the agreement and delineate the 
jurisdiction of the arbitrators. 


Regarding the second point, counsel for 
the union argued that the Court must ascer- 
tain the intention of the parties from the 
language used in the collective agreement. 
Further, counsel argued that the language 
did not disclose an intention to confer 
on the board of arbitrators power to award 
damages. In addition, counsel argued that 
since the statute provided sanctions for 
breach of the agreement, it could not have 
been contemplated by the parties that in 
such case damages might be awarded 
against the wrongdoer in addition to the 
penalties provided by the Act. 

Chief Justice McRuer agreed with the 
union’s counsel that the passage relied on 
by the arbitrators in the judgment of Vis- 
count Simon in Heyman v. Darwins (1942) 
A.C. 356 at p. 366, is not to be taken as 
an abstract statement of law applicable to 
all cases but that the court must in each 
case examine the language of the contract 
to determine in the circumstances of each 
case just what the parties agreed to submit 
to arbitration. The Lord Chancellor said: 


But, in a situation where the parties are at 
one in asserting that they entered into a binding 
contract, but a difference has arisen between 
them whether there has been a breach by one 
side or the other, or whether circumstances 
have arisen which have discharged one or both 
parties from further performance, such differ- 
ences should be regarded as differences which 
have arisen “in respect of”, or “with regard 
to”, or “under” the contract, and an arbitration 
clause which uses these, or similar expressions 
should be construed accordingly. By the law 
of England (though not, as I understand, by 
the law of Scotland), such an arbitration clause 
would also confer authority to assess damages 
for breach, even though it does not confer on 
the arbitral body express power to do so. 
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The Lord Chancellor himself was aware 
that this passage could not be detached from 
the context and be taken to be a statement 
of the law applicable to al contracts or all 
agreements to refer to arbitration matters 
arising out of a breach of contract. This 
he made clear when later in the same 
judgment he said: 

Two further observations must be made in 
conclusion. The first is that, notwithstanding 
the general validity of the above observations, 
the governing consideration in every case must 
be the precise terms of the language in which 
the arbitration clause is framed. Its terms may, 
of course, be such as will either expressly or 
by implication reduce what would otherwise 
be the full ambit of the clause, or again, will 
extend it yet further. 

Consequently, Chief Justice McRuer was 
in agreement with the Union’s counsel that 
the jurisdiction of the arbitrators to award 
damages must be found in the language 
used by the parties as an expression of their 
intention. 


The collective agreement under considera- 
tion, the Chief Justice continued, is not in 
the nature of an ordinary commercial con- 
tract. In the case of a collective agreement 
the law requires that it shall contain a 
provision for final settlement without stop- 
page of work, by arbitration or otherwise, 
of all disputes between the employer and 
employees concerning the meaning of the 
agreement or violation of the agreement. 
The statute goes further and provides that 
if such a clause is not in the agreement the 
Labour Relations Board shall, upon the 
application of either party, “prescribe a 
provision for such purpose and a provision 
so prescribed shall be deemed to be a term 
of the collective agreement.” The intention 
of the statute is clearly expressed in Section 
19 (3), which provides that every party and 
every person bound by the agreement has to 
comply with the provision for final settle- 
ment. 

The broad terms of Article 6.05 of the 
collective agreement covered in express 
language any dispute arising between the 
company and the union regarding an alleged 
violation of the agreement. This clause, read 
with Article 7.01, made it clear in thé 
Chief Justice’s opinion that if this were an 
ordinary commercial contract, any dispute 
regarding the alleged violation of the agree- 
ment would be the proper subject of arbi- 
tration and unquestionably, on the authority 
of the Heyman case, the question as to 
whether a party who had broken a term of 
the contract should pay damages and in 
what amount would be such a dispute. In 
his opinion, the agreement under considera- 
tion came clearly within the language used 
by Viscount Simon at p. 366 in the Heyman 
case. 
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However, a collective agreement is dif- 
ferent in some aspects from an ordinary 
commercial contract. In the first place, it is 
an agreement between a labour union and 
the employer of its members and that raises 
the question of the power to award damages 
against the union. 

In the second place, the collective agree- 
ment is not the sort of a contract that can 
be terminated by repudiation by one party 
merely because the other party has broken 
one of its terms. Under the statute “all 
differences between the parties” must be 
settled without stoppage of work. In the 
opinion of the Chief Justice, this aspect of 
the matter raises a stronger inference that 
the matter of damages for breach of the 
collective agreement should be assessed by 
the board of arbitration than in the case of 
a mere commercial contract. Then the Chief 
Justice added that it was not argued that 
if the employer breached the agreement 
with respect to pay for overtime, for exam- 
ple, an arbitration board would not have 
the power to award just compensation to 
the employees that had suffered by the 
breach. A breach of the agreement is a 
“grievance” to be dealt with and disposed of 
by an award of the arbitrators. 

In conclusion, Chief Justice McRuer 
stated that unless there is force in the argu- 
ment that the board cannot award damages 
against the union because it is not a legal 
entity, it must be taken that it has the same 
jurisdiction with respect to damages suffered 
by the employer as in the case of damages 
suffered by the employees. 

Dealing with the issue of the Union’s 
legal entity and suability, Chief Justice 
McRuer first deal with the argument that 
it is doubtful if a trade union is a suable 
entity in a court of law, particularly in 
view of the Ontario Rights of Labour Act. 
In his opinion, the Rights of Labour Act 
had no application in the case under review. 
Section 3 (2) and (3) of the Act reads 
as follows: 


S. 3 (2) A trade union shall not be made a 
party to any action in any court unless 
it may be so made a party irrespective 
of any of the provisions of this Act 
or of the Labour Relations Act. 

(3) A collective bargaining agreement shall 
not be the subject of any action in any 
court unless it may be the subject of 
such action irrespective of any of the 
provisions of this Act or of the Labour 
Relations Act. 


The Chief Justice stressed that in the 
case at bar it was not sought to make the 
union “a party to any action in any court” 
nor was the collective agreement made “the 
subject of any action in any court.” Con- 
sequently, it was no part of his task to 
decide whether an action might be brought 
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by the employer in the Ontario Court 
against the union to recover damages for 
breach of the collective agreement. The only 
matter he had to decide was whether, as a 
result of the agreement between the parties 
in the dispute under review, the arbitartion 
board had power to award to the employer 
compensation for a breach of the collective 
agreement. 


Pursuing further the problem of the 
capacity of a union to be liable for damages, 
Chief Justice McRuer was of the opinion 
that the principles of law applied by the 
Supreme Court of Canada in International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters v. Therien (L.G., 
March 1960, p. 276) should be applied in 
the case under review. In the Therien case 
the main question was whether a trade 
union certified as a bargaining agent under 
the B.C. Labour Relations Act was a suable 
entity and liable in damages for tort. Two 
statements made by Mr. Justice Locke are 
relevant to the case at bar: 

It is necessary for the exercise of the powers 
given that such union should have officers or 
other agents to act in their names and on their 
behalf. The legislature, by giving the right to 
act as agent for others and to contract on their 
behalf, has given them two of the essential 
qualities of a corporation in respect of liability 
for tort since a corporation can only act by 
its agents. 
and, 

In the absence of anything to show a con- 
trary intention—and there is nothing here— 
the legislature must be taken to have intended 
that the creature of the statute shall have the 
same duties and that its funds shall be subject 
to the same liabilities as the general law would 
impose on a private individual doing the same 
thing. Qui sentit commodum sentire debet et 
onus. 

When Parliament provided for certifica- 
tion of a trade union with power to com- 
pel an employer to bargain with it and 
clothed it with power to enter into a 
“collective agreement” with the employer, 
it invested the trade union with those 
corporate characteristics essential to a capa- 
city to contract within the scope of the 
purposes of the Act. That being so, it 
necessarily follows from the Therien case 
that since the trade union has the legal 
capacity to enter into a collective agreement, 
it has imposed on it the responsibility that 
flows from a breach of the agreement. 
Further, Chief Justice McRuer thought that 
the language of Mr. Justice Farwell in 
Taff Vale Railway vy. Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servants, (1901) A.C. 426, 
applied with greater force to this case in 
view of the fact that the obligation to enter 
into the collective agreement was one 
created by statute: 


The proper rule of construction of statutes 
such as these is that in the absence of express 
contrary intention the Legislature intends that 
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the creature of the statute shall have the same 
duties, and that its funds shall be subject to 
the same liabilities as the general law would 
impose on a private individual doing the same 
thing. 

Chief Justice McRuer came to the con- 
clusion that apart from any question as to 
whether an action may be maintained in a 
court against the Union, the Union as such 
has the capacity to incur liability for 
damages and consequently the board of 
arbitrators were within their powers to 
assess and award damages. 

In reaching this conclusion, the Chief 
Justice was aware of the fact that the trade 
union involved in the Therien case was 
certified under the British Columbia Labour 
Relations Act and the court was also con- 


sidering the effect of the B.C. Trade-unions 
Act (R.S.B.C. 1948, c. 342). He considered 
and compared the relevant sections of the 
British Columbia legislation with the federal 
LR.D.I. Act and, quite apart from anything 
that was said in the Therien judgment about 
the Trade-unions Act of British Columbia, 
he thought nevertheless that the Therien 
decision was compelling authority for the 
conclusion he has reached. 

The court dismissed the union’s applica- 
tion and upheld the award of the arbitration 
board. 

In the Matter of an Arbitration between 
Polymer Corporation Ltd. and Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic Workers International Union, 
Local 16-14, Canadian Labour Law Reports, 
February 20, 1961, para 15,341. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Regulations for employment agencies issued in Ontario. Amended safety rules 
for storage, transportation and use of explosives are adopted in Newfoundland 


In Ontario, the first regulations under the 
Employment Agencies Act set out the re- 
quirements for applicants for licences and 
fix the maximum fees that workers may be 
charged for placement services. 

In Newfoundland, amendments to the 
regulations under the Regulations of Mines 
Act lay down requirements regarding the 
storage and use of explosives used in and 
around mines and quarries. Other amend- 
ments, issued under the Fire Prevention 
Act, 1954, deal with the transportation of 
explosives and the dispensing of flammable 
liquids. 

First regulations under the Newfoundland 
Regulation of Trade Schools Act, 1960, lay 
down requirements for trade schools regis- 
tered under the Act. 

Other regulations described below deal 
with rules of procedure of jurisdictional 
disputes commissions in Ontario and the 
coverage of the Alberta Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. 


Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 

The general regulations under the Alberta 
Workmen’s Compensation Act defining cer- 
tain businesses for purposes of the Act 
were amended by Alta. Reg. 2/61, which 
was gazetted January 31 to go into force 
July 1. 

The term “restaurants” now covers all 
establishments where one or more work- 
men are employed and food is served to 
the public in any city, incorporated town 
or incorporated village or in the townsites 
of Banff, Jasper and Waterton. It also covers 
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restaurants operated in connection with 
hotels or in conjunction with a _ service 
station no matter where located. Previously, 
the definition did not cover restaurants in 
incorporated villages or in the townsite of 
Waterton. 

A somewhat similar change was made in 
the definition of “retail stores”. It now 
covers stores with one or more employees in 
cities, incorporated towns and villages and 
the townsites of Banff, Jasper and Waterton. 


Newfoundland Fire Prevention Act, 1954 


In Newfoundland, new Explosive and 
Inflammable Substances and Materials 
Regulations, 1961, issued under the Fire 
Prevention Act, 1954, were gazetted Feb- 
ruary 14. They deal with the handling and 
transportation of explosives and the storage 
and dispersing of flammable liquids. 

The provisions relating to explosives re- 
quire every consignee of explosives to notify 
the Fire Commissioner of the type of trans- 
port, place and expected time of arrival, 
and the quantity and class of explosives in 
the consignment. No person may load or 
unload explosives on or from a vessel, train 
or vehicle, or transport them, without first 
requesting and obtaining permission from 
the Fire Commissioner and informing him 
of the proposed methods of loading, unload- 
ing or transporting. 

The regulations state that the Fire Com- 
missioner shall make, or may approve, safe 
arrangements for the loading, unloading, 
handling or transporting of explosives. He 
is also empowered to prescribe fire preven- 
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tion and fire fighting equipment where ex- 
plosives are being loaded and unloaded, or 
for a vehicle transporting them. The person 
who is responsible for the loading, unload- 
ing, handling or transporting of explosives 
must provide the equipment prescribed. 

Explosives must not be transported on a 
vehicle to a wharf or other place of loading 
on a vessel unless the vessel is ready for 
loading, and the loading can begin immed- 
iately and be completed without delay. 
Vehicles carrying explosives are forbidden 
to park on a wharf, except during loading 
and unloading, and must unload explosives 
on the vessel immediately on arrival at a 
wharf. If a stoppage in loading or unloading 
a vessel is likely to last one hour or more, 
the hatches must be covered sufficiently to 
prevent ignition of the explosives in the 
event of fire. 

Explosives being loaded or unloaded must 
not be stored or placed on a wharf, but 
must be moved directly from the vehicle to 
the vessel or vice versa. Cargo boxes only 
must be used in unloading explosives from 
a vessel, and a package or piece of explosive 
must not be permitted to extend above the 
upper rim of the cargo box in such a way 
that it can fall out of the box. 

If, during the unloading, explosives are 
discovered mixed with the cargo of a vessel 
not known to be carrying explosives, and 
not listing them in its manifest, the master 
of the vessel must report the discovery to 
the Fire Commissioner. The Fire Commis- 
sioner may investigate the matter, and order 
the removal and disposal of the explosives 
and any other part of the cargo which may 
have explosives mixed with it. 

The regulations forbid smoking on a 
wharf where explosives are being handled, 
or the use of an open flame or artificial 
light on a wharf or near a wharf or vessel 
where explosives are being handled. Non- 
sparking flashlights are permitted, and also 
electric lights in good condition, protected 
by metal guards, and with sound wiring. 

A person under the influence of alcohol 
or narcotics is prohibited from loading, 
unloading, handling’or transporting explo- 
sives or from being on the wharf while the 
work is going on. 

In regard to explosive or flammable sub- 
stances, the regulations forbid the installa- 
tion of underground tanks for the storage 
of such materials within the limits of a 
highway right-of-way. Requirements are also 
set out concerning the distance that gasoline 
pumps must be erected from highways. 

The regulations authorize the Fire Com- 
missioner, with the consent of the Provincial 
Planning Advisory Board, to issue permits 
for the transportation, storage, handling, use 
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or sale of inflammable liquids. He may also 
suspend and restore them. These permits 
are subject to the provisions of the Flam- 
mable Liquids Code. 


Newfoundland Regulations of Mines Act 

Newfoundland has issued the Mines 
(Safety of Workmen) (Amendment) (No. 
1) and (No. 2) Regulations, 1961, under 
the Regulations of Mines Act, amending 
existing regulations (L.G. 1957, p. 722). 
Amendment No. 1 relates to the storage, 
transportation and use of explosives. Amend- 
ment No. 2 concerns the factor of safety of 
hoisting ropes. Amendment No. 1 was gaz- 
etted February 28, and No. 2, February 14; 
both came into force on March 1. 


Explosives 

The new regulations revoke the former 
provision that specified that care and safety 
regulations concerning the storage of ex- 
plosives in surface magazines temporarily 
came under the jurisdiction of the federal 
Department of Mines and Technical Sur- 
veys. 

A new provision specifically states that 
the sections of the regulation dealing with 
the care and use of explosives (Sections 141 
to 172, which includes the current amend- 
ment) apply to explosives, including detona- 
tors and blasting caps, stored or used in or 
about mines and quarries or related prem- 
ises. The current amendment, however, does 
not apply to quarries operated exclusively 
for constructing public works and utilities 
such as roads, wharves, breakwaters and 
causeways. 

One of the main sections in the new 
regulations sets out requirements in respect 
to the storage of explosives. It is now 
required that all explosives, including deton- 
ators or blasting caps, must, while on the 
surface, be stored in a suitable magazine. 

A magazine at a mine may be erected 
only with the written permission of the 
Chief Inspector of Mines, who must also 
approve the site and type of structure of the 
magazine. This permission, valid for one 
year, must be posted in the magazine. The 
permission of the Chief Inspector is not 
required, however, for the erection and use 
of maintenance magazines storing up to 150 
pounds or one day’s supply of explosives 
for current use. 

The regulations require that magazines 
must be located in accordance with the 
Revised British Table of Distances; where 
this is impossible the mine manager and 
Chief Inspector must jointly choose the 
best location. 
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Further requirements specify that the 
oldest stock must be used first; explosives 
in boxes or cartons must be stored in regular 
layers to make this possible; boxes or 
cartons must be stacked right side up and 
far enough from the walls to permit proper 
ventilation. Records of withdrawals of ex- 
plosives must be kept. 


Another major section of the new regu- 
lations deals with the surface transportation 
of explosives at a mine. In this respect, a 
vehicle may not carry more than 4,000 
pounds, except with the permission of the 
Chief Inspector, and the load must not ex- 
ceed 80 per cent of the capacity of the 
vehicle. The use of towed vehicles is pro- 
hibited, except with the approval of the 
Chief Inspector. It is also forbidden to carry 
detonators and other explosives in the same 
vehicle unless they are sufficiently separated 
to prevent the spread of fire or explosion; 
in such a case, the maximum number of 
detonators allowed is 1,000. 


The new regulations also lay down several 
requirements with respect to vehicles and 
equipment. In this regard, vehicles used to 
transport explosives must be maintained in 
sound mechanical condition. A fuel tank 
must not be filled if a vehicle is loaded, 
except in case of necessity, when the vehicle 
must be stopped and the ignition turned off. 
A fire extinguisher, capable of dealing with 
gasoline and oil fires, must be carried by 
vehicles transporting more than 150 pounds 
of explosives. Any vehicle carrying more 
than 50 pounds of explosives must display 
the word “Explosives” so that it is visible 
from all sides. The regulations further pro- 
vide that metal parts of vehicles that may 
come in contact with explosives containers 
must be covered with wood, a tarpaulin or 
other suitable material. Explosives must be 
properly secured in the vehicle and be 
protected from fire, rain or snow. No other 
goods or materials may be transported 
with explosives. 

Other provisions in this section set out 
requirements in connection with persons in 
or near vehicles carrying explosives. In this 
regard, only persons necessary for handling 
explosives may travel in the vehicle. Persons 
in or near the vehicle are prohibited from 
smoking. Vehicles must not be left un- 
attended and, except with the permission 
of the Chief Inspector, must have the 
ignition turned off and the brakes set, when 
parked or being loaded or unloaded. The 
operator of the vehicle must drive carefully, 
stop at railway crossings or when entering 
a main road, and not exceed a speed of 30 
miles per hour. 

Provisions concerning precautions to be 
taken in connection with magazines have 
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been increased. All brush or inflammable 
material near a magazine must now be 
removed for a distance sufficient to eliminate 
a fire hazard. Magazines must be closed and 
persons withdrawn on the approach of a 
thunderstorm. Formerly, magazines had to 
be of substantial construction, but now 
they must be constructed and maintained to 
the satisfaction of an inspector. 

Another new requirement specifies that 
notices bearing the wording, “Danger Ex- 
plosives”, must be posted beside the 
approaches to a magazine at least 25 feet 
from its entrance. 


With respect to abandoned mines or ones 
in which work has been discontinued, it 
is now required that all explosives, fuse, 
detonators and blasting caps must be dis- 
posed of; storage of explosives in these 
mines is forbidden, without the permission 
of the Chief Inspector. 

Hoisting Ropes 

The amendment concerning hoisting ropes 
revokes previous provisions relating to hoist- 
ing ropes in a slope or inclined shaft and 
substitutes new ones. The new requirements 
are the same as before, except that in 
determining the weight supported by a hoist- 
ing rope it is now specified that one of the 
factors used is the sine of the maximum 
angle (formerly angle) which the inclined 
shaft makes with the horizontal. 


Every hoisting rope in a slope when 
newly installed must now have a factor of 
safety of not less than six (formerly five) 
at the head-sheave, or at the hoist drum 
where no head-sheave is used, for all posi- 
tions of the conveyance on the slope (for- 
merly when the rope was fully let out). 
Here, also, it is now stipulated that the 
sine of the maximum angle (formerly angle) 
which the slope makes with the horizontal 
will be used in computing the total weight 
supported by the hoisting rope. 


Newfoundland Regulation of Trade Schools Act 


The first regulations to be issued under 
the Newfoundland Regulation of Trade 
Schools Act, 1960, were gazetted January 31. 

The Act provides that trade schools 
giving instruction in any of the trades 
specified must be registered with the Minis- 
ter of Education, except trade schools 
operated by religious bodies or by com- 
panies for their own employees. The regula- 
tions set out the requirements for registra- 
tion, prescribe the forms to be used, and 
deal with fees, annual reports, qualifications 
of students and other matters. 


When applying for registration, a keeper 
or operator of a trade school must forward, 
with the prescribed fee, statements of the 
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courses of instruction offered, giving the 
fees charged for each course; the text books, 
supplies or equipment required by each 
student for each course, together with 
charges; a detailed copy of the syllabus of 
each course, specimens of a few lessons or 
of all the lessons if requested by the 
Minister; copies of homework instructions 
or of practical exercises included in corres- 
pondence courses; copies of certificates and 
diplomas to be used, as well as copies 
of catalogues, sales circulars and other 
advertisements; the names and addresses of 
all sales agents employed by the school 
who are operating in the province. 

Where buildings in Newfoundland are to 
be used for instructional purposes, certifi- 
cates from the local medical health officer 
and fire chief certifying as to the sanitary 
conditions and safety of the premises are 
to be submitted with the application. The 
Minister may require an operator to provide 
additional information and may order him 
to make whatever changes he considers 
necessary. 

Changes in fees or other charges, or 
changes in catalogues, sales circulars, adver- 
tisements, certificates or contract forms may 
not be made after the date of the application 
for registration without the written approval 
of the Minister. 

The maximum number of students en- 
rolled in any trade school operating shop 
or class facilities may not exceed the num- 
ber specified in the certificate of the local 
medical health officer and fire chief. Where 
the school is operated on a shift basis, 
however, the Minister may grant special 
permission to increase the enrolment pro- 
vided certain requirements are met. 

Whenever the holder of a trade school 
licence wishes to increase the number of 
courses offered, he must forward his licence 
to the Minister with all information about 
the proposed new courses. 

The keeper or operator of a trade school 
will be held responsible for statements made 
by salesmen, representatives or employees. 
Misleading advertising or advertising that 
guarantees employment is prohibited. Radio 
or television advertisements must conform 
to the regulations and copies of the script 
must be kept on file. 

Every keeper or operator must see that 
all applicable health, sanitary and safety 
regulations are complied with. Equipment, 
tools and machinery used in the trade school 
must be in good condition and equipped 
with the required safety devices. He must 
also ensure that students use the safety 
equipment provided. 

Before being registered, a keeper or 
operator of a trade school must post with 
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the Minister security for the performance 
of his contract. If a registration is cancelled 
or a school discontinued, the Minister will 
hold this security until all reimbursements . 
due to students have been made. 

Diplomas or certificates may be granted 
only to students who have passed the final 
examination. Among other information, 
they must show the type of instruction 
given, the total duration of the course and 
the mark obtained. 

A school offering correspondence courses 
must keep a register of all students who 
reside in the province and must submit an 
annual report on the prescribed form. 

No trade school may be operated jointly 
or in conjunction with any commercial 
establishment nor may any student services 
or articles produced by student labour be 
offered for sale except with the permission 
of the Minister. 

The minimum educational requirement 
for enrolment in any radio, television or 
electronics course is Grade 8. As regards 
other courses, the regulations stipulate that 
the keeper or operator must satisfy himself 
that the applicant must be physically cap- 
able of taking the course in which he wishes 
to enrol and has sufficient educational quali- 
fications to understand and complete the 
course of study. No person under the com- 
pulsory school age (15) may be admitted 
to any trade school course except with 
permission of the Minister. 


Although no specific qualifications are 
laid down for teachers, the regulations pro- 
vide that the keeper or operator of a trade 
school must maintain an adequate teaching 
staff composed of persons of such general 
and occupational education, practical exper- 
ience, character and teaching ability as the 
Minister may deem necessary for the proper 
operation of the school. 


Ontario Employment Agencies Act 


The first regulations made under the new 
Ontario Employment Agencies Act were 
gazetted on February 4 as 0. Reg. 11/61. 


The legislation, which was enacted in 
1960 following complaints that many pri- 
vate employment agencies were charging 
exhorbitant fees, provided for the licensing 
of employment agencies, including persons 
engaged in the business of counselling or 
testing persons for a fee to assist them in 
securing employment. 

The regulations classify employment 
agencies, set out the qualifications of appli- 
cants for licences, impose limits on agency 
fees and require the keeping of records. 


Employment agencies are classified into 
two categories, (1) Class “A” employment 
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agencies, consisting of firms that find per- 
sons for employment, receiving a fee from 
the employers and (2) Class “B” agencies, 
which procure employment for persons. 


The regulations permit agencies to operate 
in either, but not both, of the two cate- 
gories, providing that no operator may have 
any financial interest, whether proprietary 
or otherwise, in an employment agency of 
another class. 


An applicant for a licence or a renewal 
must be at least 21 years of age and have 
a permanent place of business in Ontario. 


An application for a licence must be sub- 
mitted on the prescribed form to the Super- 
visor of Employment Agencies. As well as 
indicating the class of licence desired, the 
applicant must give the location of his 
permanent places of business in Ontario 
and the names of three persons who know 
his business reputation. He must also show 
whether he has been convicted of an offence 
under a Canadian or foreign law for which 
the maximum penalty was a fine in excess 
of $25 or imprisonment, whether any pro- 
ceedings are pending which might lead to 
such conviction, and whether he has been 
refused a licence for an employment agency 
in another jurisdiction or has had one 
suspended or revoked. 


A licence may not be transferred and 
must be renewed annually. The fee for a 
renewal is $100, the same as for the original 
licence. (The fee for a licence for the period 
ending March 31, 1961 will be $25, how- 
ever) i 


In addition to the licence fee, the operator 
of an employment agency must also furnish 
security in the amount of $1,000. This may 
be in the form of a personal bond, which 
must be accompanied by collateral security, 
or a bond of a guarantee company approved 
under the Guarantee Companies Securities 
Act. The collateral security must be direct 
and guaranteed securities of the Govern- 
ment of Canada or of the Government of 
Ontario. 


Class “A” employment agencies may 
accept fees from employers but are pro- 
hibited from making any charge to em- 
ployees for placement services. 

The inaximum registration fee that a 
Class “B” employment agency may charge 
a person seeking employment is $2 in each 
12-month period. 

For securing employment for any person 
hired on an hourly basis, a Class “B” em- 
ployment agency may charge up to one- 
eighth of the first day’s pay. Where employ- 
ment is on a daily basis, the maximum fee 
that may be charged is the proportion of 
the first day’s pay that one hour bears 
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to the total number of hours worked in 
the day. In the case of an employee hired 
on a weekly basis, the maximum fee is 
one-seventh of the first week’s pay. If an 
employee is hired by the month, a Class 
“B” employment agency may charge up 
to four-thirtieths of the first month’s wages. 

Where employment is on an annual basis, 
a Class “B”’ employment agency is per- 
mitted to charge up to 5 per cent of the 
first year’s pay, payable in three months. 
If employment is terminated before the 
end of the year, however, the agency is 
required to make a prorated refund. 

If a Class “B” agency advertises that 
employment is available, it must, upon 
request, furnish the Supervisor with the 
name and address of the employer. 

Every employment agency must issue 
receipts and keep duplicate copies in its 
records. 


Ontario Labour Relations Act 


Regulations under the Ontario Labour 
Relations Act dealing with procedures of a 
jurisdictional disputes commission composed 
of more than one member were gazetted 
on February 4 as O. Reg. 12/61. 


The 1960 amendments to the Act author- 
ized the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
to appoint a jurisdictional disputes commis- 
sion to deal with disputes over work assign- 
ments. A complaint arising out of a work 
assignment may be filed with the Labour 
Relations Board, which, in turn, may refer 
the matter to a jurisdictional disputes com- 
mission. Regulations issued last October 
(L.G., Dec. 1960, p. 1307) prescribed the 
form to be used and the information to be 
forwarded when filing a complaint of this 
type. 

The new provisions state that when a 
jurisdictional disputes commission com- 
prised of more than one person has been 
established, the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council must designate one member as 
chairman. 


The chairman must fix the date, time and 
place of the meetings, send out notices and 
arrange for the attendance of an alternate 
member whenever one person is expected 
to be absent. The regulations further pro- 
vide that a commission may not hold a 
meeting in the absence of a member who 
has not been duly notified. 


Where a commission is composed of more 
than three members, the chairman and two 
other members, one representing employers, 
the other employees, constitute a quorum. 


The majority decision will prevail but 
in the case of a tie vote, the chairman 
will have a second or casting vote. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


January statistics* show that total of claimants for unemployment insurance at 
month-end up 12 per cent since December 30 and 8 per cent from year earlier; but 
initial and renewal claims during the month 25 per cent fewer than in December 


Claimants} for unemployment insurance 
benefit on January 31 numbered 846,900, 
an increase of 12 per cent over the Decem- 
ber 30 total of 754,100 and 8 per cent above 
the figure of 205,000 recorded for January 
29, 1960. These totals include seasonal 
benefit claimants: 205,000 on January 31, 
134,100 on December 30, and 177,100 on 
January 29, 1960. 

The number of seasonal claimants at the 
end of January was about 15 per cent higher 
than last year’s figure but regular claimants 
increased only by about 5 per cent. 

At the beginning of January 1961, claim- 
ants comprised 17.3 per cent of the 
estimated insured population; a year earlier 
16.0 per cent were claimants, and a month 
earlier, 11.7 per cent. 

As of January 31, it was estimated that 
claimants had been on continuous claim 
for about 2 months on the average. 

Some 344,200 initial and renewal claims 
were filed during January. This was a 
decrease of almost 25 per cent from the 
December total of 448,300 but an increase 
of slightly more than 10 per cent from last 
year’s January total of 306,600. The Decem- 
ber-January decline was close to 30 per 
cent for renewal and 22 per cent for initial 
claims. In comparison with last year, initial 
claims increased by less than 10 per cent, 
renewal claims by 30 per cent. 

The average weekly estimate of bene- 
ficiaries was 672,500 for January, up sharply 
from the amended €stimate of 402,600 for 
December and 10 per cent above last 
January’s estimate of 630,000. 

Payments amounted to $67.7 million dur- 
ing January, 70 per cent higher than the 
$39.8 million paid out in December and 


*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 

+A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the “‘live file’? at the local office as soon as the 
claim is forwarded for computation. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. During 
the seasonal benefit period, claims in process are 
classed as regular until the computation of their 
contribution credits indicates otherwise. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
Statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 


increase in area population, influence of 
weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants.” 


25 per cent above the $54.3 million paid 
out during January 1960. 

The average weekly payment was $23.96 
for January, $23.51 for December, and 
$21.91 for January 1960. 

The relatively greater increase of 70 
per cent in beneficiaries and payments in 
January in contrast with a 12-per-cent in- 
crease in the number of claimants results 
primarily from the lag between filing of a 
claim and receiving of a benefit cheque. At 
December 30, almost 40 per cent of the 
claimants had been on claim less than 3 
weeks, but at the end of January this pro- 
portion was less than a quarter. In general, 
the first week of recorded unemployment is 
a “waiting” week and not compensated. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
January showed that insurance books or 
contribution cards were issued to 5,043,909 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1960. 

At January 31, employers registered num- 
bered 332,807, an increase of 366 since 
December 31, 1960. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During February, 5,791 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 2,666 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions 
and 145 were miscellaneous investigations. 
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The remaining 2,980 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of mak- 
ing false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were begun in 245 cases, 
29 against employers and 216 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of false statements or misrepresentations by 
claimants numbered 2,536.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 
Revenue recevied in January totalled 
$30,498,370.12, compared with $28,965,- 


943.74 in December and $29,135,805.55 in 
January 1960. 

Benefits paid in January totalled $67,660,- 
186.87, compared with $39,765,535.77 in 
December and $54,344,674.19 in January 
1960. 

The balance in the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund on January 31 was $283,742,- 
150,10; on December 31 it was $320,903,- 
966.85 and on January 31, 1960 it was 
$445,885,387.32. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUC-57, February 3, 1964 

Summary of the Main Facts: The question 
to be decided in this appeal is whether a 
carpenter was engaged in insurable em- 
ployment from July 13 to August 26, 1959, 
while doing some carpentry work to the 
outside of the house of his nephew, a 
fisherman. 


According to the record, [the uncle] filed 
a claim for benefit which showed that he 
had worked as a carpenter for his nephew 
at a wage of $5.00 a day. The local office 
reported that he gave the following infor- 
mation: “(He) was the only carpenter 
working. The employer ..., did not work... 
the employee himself supervised the car- 
pentry work being done. This work was on 
the outside of a dwelling house owned by 
the employer...[The uncle] missed one 
day from work and was not paid wages 
for the missed day. Stamps earned from 
this employment have assisted (him) to 
qualify for fishing seasonal benefits with a 
minimum duration of 13 weeks.” (Exhibit 
No. 6). 

On April 26, 1960, the uncle completed 
Form UIC 593, “Application for Determina- 
tion of Question under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act”. He stated therein that the 
period of employment was from July 13, 
1959 to August 26, 1959; that his remun- 
eration was $30.00 a week; that his 
nephew, the employer, had the right to 
dismiss him “when work finished” and to 
exercise contro] as to the method of per- 
formance of his duties and that such control 
was exercised “by the employer inspecting 
the work.” The uncle’s contention in the 
case is: “I believe that the work that I 
have done was insurable. I started to work 
as a carpenter on the 13 July to 26 August 


"These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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1959 at a salary of $30.00 per week for 
8 hrs per day during 5 days in week”. (Ex- 
hibit No. 5). 

On July 19, 1960, the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission rendered a formal 
decision to the effect that, after having 
considered the application for determina- 
tion of the question, the rulings given by 
the officers of the Commission and the 
representations made by the uncle and 
other parties interested in the matter, the 
uncle was not employed in insurable em- 
ployment during the period from July 13 
to August 26, 1959, while doing some 
carpentry work to the outside of the house 
of his nephew. 


On August 15, 1960, the nephew took 
exception and in effect appealed to the 
Umpire against this decision of the Com- 
mission, on the following grounds: 


...1 don’t see why my uncle was not insur- 
able. I hired him to do carpentry work on 
the outside of my house, while I was away 
fishing in the day time and I also paid him 
$5.00 a day and it was legal for me to buy 
stamps for him, and the house is here for 
anyone to see that he did the work for me. 

...He had 15 unemployed weeks so that 
he was entitled to his benefits; if he was not, 
I don’t see how a great many more drew 
benefits for doing the same kind of work for 
other people... 


The nephew, in a formal “Notice of 


Appeal” dated October 7, 1960, stated 
also: 
I hired my uncle..., to do carpentry work 


on my house at the rate of $5.00 daily ($30.00 
weekly) and this period of employment was 
from July 13 to August 26, 1959. I considered 
this insurable employment and affixed stamps 
for that period, according to the law of Unem- 
ployment Insurance as I understood it. My 
uncle was doing the same work as any other 
carpenter which I might have hired. Mr. 
Unemployment Insurance representative ae 
did the computing for me as to the number 
and denomination of the stamps that I should 
affix. Mr. ... didn’t tell me that this employ- 
ment was not insurable. 
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Considerations and Conclusions: There are 
two equally appropriate ways of dealing 
with the question at issue in the present 
case, viz., whether the work which [the 
uncle] did as a carpenter for [his nephew] 
during the period from July 13 to August 
26, 1959 was insurable employment. 

One way is to determine whether the 
terms of the engagement were such as could 
be called a contract of service, and this, 
depending on the circumstances, might be 
very difficult to arrive at. 

The other way, which is the one I have 
chosen, is to ascertain whether the work 
is included in one of the employments 
specifically excepted in section 27 of the 
Act, which, so far as is material, reads as 
follows: 

Excepted employment is: 

(p) employment of a casual nature otherwise 
than for the purpose of the employer’s trade 
or business... 

As the alleged employer is a fisherman, it is 
clear that [his uncle] was employed “other- 
wise than for the purpose of the employer’s 
trade or business.” However, whether it 
was employment of a “casual nature” is 
not so clear and will, therefore, require 
some elaboration. 

The test is: “Was the employment for 
the purpose of or incidental to the em- 
ployer’s trade or business?” The phrase 
“otherwise than for the purpose of the em- 
ployer’s trade or business makes it clear that 
not all casual employment is noninsurable 
but only in cases where the employment is 
not for the purpose of or incidental to the 
employer’s trade or business. 

[The nephew] in this case employed [his 
uncle], a person who was not regularly 
employed by him, to do work which 
obviously had nothing to do with his fishing 
activities. Moreover, the work to be carried 
out was of a non-continuing nature and 
could be done as and when [the nephew] 
might choose to do it. For the foregoing 
reasons, I consider that the employment of 
[the uncle] was of a casual nature. 

As I have come to the conclusion that 
the said employment of [the uncle] was 
“otherwise than for the purpose of the em- 
ployer’s trade or business” and was also 
“of a casual nature,” I consider that such 
employment was not insurable, and I so 
decide. 

The appeal is dismissed. 


Decision CUC-59, February 14, 1961 

Summary of the Main Facts: The question 
for the decision of the Umpire is whether 
a son was engaged in insurable employment 
while working in the Post Office operated 
by his father for the period from July 20 
to October 31, 1959. 
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The son, who is single and 26 years of 
age, lives with his father in a dwelling that 
also contains the Post Office. He pays board 
not only when he is working but also when 
he is unemployed. He was hired to work in 
the Post Office from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. from 
July 20 to October 31, 1959, his work was 
partly supervised and his wage was $20 a 
week. It seems that his services were re- 
quired during the latter-mentioned period 
only because his father was ill and later 
resting. He has no special occupation and 
is normally employed as an office worker 
or as a common labourer. 

The appellant filed an application for 
unemployment insurance benefit in Novem- 
ber 1958, at which time he stated that he 
had been employed in the said Post Office 
for the period from July 7, 1958 to Novem- 
ber 1, 1958. When he filed his application 
for benefit, his insurance book contained 
17 weekly contributions which had been 
purchased on November 18, 1958. The 
appellant wrote to the National Employment 
Office on May 18, 1959, to cancel his 
claim for unemployment insurance benefit 
by reason of the fact that he had obtained 
employment with M Packers on 
May 11, 1959. He had drawn benefit from 
November 16, 1958, until this date. 


His father wrote to the National Employ- 
ment Office on December 18, 1959, asking 
if he could stamp his son’s unemployment 
insurance book for employment in the 
Post Office for the period from July 20, 
1959 to October 31, 1959, after which 
he completed Form UIC 593, “Appli- 
cation for Determination of Question under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act,” on 
February 16, 1960. This revealed that he 
had the right to dismiss his son from his 
employment in the Post Office in any cir- 
cumstances by advising him that his services 
were no longer required; that the fixed 
salary of $20 weekly was paid to his son 
as postal clerk and that he, the father, had 
the right to exercise control as to the method 
of performance of his duties, by way of 
instruction. 


On July 19, 1960, the Commission ren- 
dered a formal decision to the effect that, 
after having considered the application for 
the determination of the question, the rulings 
given by the officers of the Commission, 
and the representations made by the appli- 
cant and other parties interested in the 
matter, the son was not employed in insur- 
able employment during the period from 
July 20 to October 31, 1959, while he was 
allegedly employed in the Post Office as 
assistant to his father, who is the post- 
master. 
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On September 15, 1960, the son appealed 
to the Umpire and contended that he was 
engaged in insurable employment for the 
period under review. He based his conten- 
tion on the following grounds: 


That on the 27th October 1954, your office 
informed by letter [my father] that I was insur- 
able and that he would be forced to stamp my 
book. The employment in 1959 was exactly the 
same as in 1954. our letter is still here, on 
file. Secondly, I was paid a weekly salary and 
a record of my employment is in the possession 
of my former employer, [the father]. 


In a statement of observations and repre- 
sentations for consideration by the Umpire, 
a solicitor of the Legal Adviser’s office of 
the Commission remarked: 


The total annual salary that [the father] 
receives as Postmaster is $495 per annum. This 
averages less than $10 per week. In my opinion 
it is not reasonable to believe that he would 
pay a person deputizing for him a wage in 
excess of double the amount that he received 
from the Government of Canada for acting 
as Postmaster. A salary of $20 per week plus 
board paid to [the son] would, in my submis- 
sion, be at least treble the Government salary 
paid to [the father]. 

X is a very small Post Office which serves 
only a few families and the total revenue 
received by the Government from this Post 
Office during 1959 was $436.87. The work at 
this office is very light in the opinion of the 
Director of Operations of the Post Office 
Department in Ottawa. In my opinion it is not 
reasonable to believe that these services would 
cewey the full time and attention of [the 
Sonia. 

It is submitted that since the evidence in the 
file is indicative of a close family relationship 
there is a presumption that the services are 
performed gratuitously. No proof of payment 
has been furnished and in the absence of this 
proof these services should, in my opinion, be 
regarded as of a gratuitous nature. 

It is noted that no enquiry whatsoever regard- 
ing the insurability of the employment was 
made until 18 December 1959 which was seven 
weeks after the alleged employment had ter- 
minated. It is also noted that the period of 
employment alleged was 15 weeks which is the 
minimum period for which a person could 
qualify for seasonal benefit. In my opinion, 
these facts must be given proper weight in the 
assessment of the evidence as a whole. 

The Unemployment Insurance Commission 
was desirous of obtaining further evidence or 
clarification in connection with the state of 
health of [the father], for it was alleged that 
the employment of [the son] was made neces- 
sary due to his father’s illness. [The father] not 
only failed to provide any medical certificate 
but was not co-operative in answering any of 
the Coimmission’s questions about his state of 
health or otherwise. 

It is submitted that a proper assessment of 
the evidence as a whole leads to and merits the 
conclusion that a contract of service under 
section 25 (a) of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act has not been established and that therefore 
the employment is not insurable. 


Considerations and Conclusions: Section 
25 of the Act provides that insurable 
employment is employment that is not 
included in excepted employment, and sec- 
tion 27, so far as is material, reads: 
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Excepted employment is 

(m) employment for which no wages, salary 
or other pecuniary remuneration is paid, where 
the person employed is the child of, or is 
maintained by, the employer... 

The record shows that the person em- 
ployed in this case is the child of the 
employer, and neither the son nor his father 
has adduced satisfactory evidence that 
“wages, salary or other pecuniary remuner- 
ation” were paid to the employee for the 
work he allegedly performed for his father 
during the period under review. 

In view of the foregoing, I consider that 
the appellant has failed to prove satisfac- 
torily that his employment was not included 
in excepted employment and I consequently 
decide that such employment was not insur- 
able. 


The appeal is dismissed. 


Decision CUC-61, February 17, 1961 


(Translation) 

Summary of the Main Facts: The ques- 
tion to be decided in this case is whether 
a father who resided in the province of 
New Brunswick was engaged in insurable 
employment during the period from July 12 
to August 1, 1959, when he painted the 
newly built house of his son, a labourer 
employed by a power and paper company 
in the province of Ontario. 

According to his sworn statement, when 
the appellant painted his son’s newly built 
house, he earned a wage of $8.50 a day, 
which was paid to him. In support of this, 
the manager of the Caisse Populaire at 

submitted a written statement in 
which he said that he had cashed, during 
the summer of 1959, some cheques made 
out to the appellant, which had been sent 
to him by his son. The manager also 
declared that he had seen the father painting 
his son’s house. 

In the form “Application for Determina- 
tion of Question” that the father filled out, 
signed, and presented to the Commission 
on February 24, 1960, he mentioned, among 
other things, that the work done by him 
was “casual,” that his son had the right to 
dismiss him once the work was finished and 
that his son’s control as to the method of 
performance of his duties was as follows: 
“work examined after completion.” The 
appellant also indicated that the cancellation 
of the three unemployment insurance stamps 
which his son had affixed in his book (after 
consulting the local office about this matter) 
prevented him from having a sufficient num- 
ber of contributions to establish his entitle- 
ment to benefit “this year.” 

On September 6, 1960, the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission rendered the 
following decision: 
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After studying the application for determina- 
tion of the question, the directives given by 
the officers of the Commission, and the repre- 
sentations made by the applicant and other 
interested parties, the Commission hereby de- 
cides that [the father] was not engaged in 
insurable employment when he painted the 
house of his son, ..., during the period from 
July 12 to August 1, 1959. 

The father appealed to the Umpire and 
in the notice of appeal, which he signed, 
he stated, among other things, that even 
though his son was in Ontario during the 
period in question, he was working under 
his control, since his son’s wife lived nearby 
and she could supervise, step by step, the 
work he was doing. 


Considerations and Conclusions: Section 
25 of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
stipulates, among other things, that to be 
insurable, a person’s employment must, in 
addition to being carried on under a con- 
tract of service, not be included in excepted 
employment. Now, the relevant portion of 
Section 27 of the same Act reads as follows: 

Excepted employment is 

(p) employment of a casual nature otherwise 
than for the purpose of the employer’s trade 
or business... 

First of all, as the son was not engaged 
in any trade or business, there is no reason 
to consider whether the employment of the 
appellant was for the purpose of his son’s 
trade or business; obviously it was not. But 
was it employment “of a casual nature”? 


In this connection, I said in a recent 
decision (CUC 57) [published above] that 
the criterion to be applied in the circum- 
stances of that case for the purpose of 
determining whether the employment was 
“of a casual nature” within the meaning of 
that expression in section 27 (p) was to 
examine whether the employment was for 
the purpose of the employer’s trade or 
business; in other words, whether the em- 
ployment was incidental to the said trade 
or business. In this case, I consider that 
the said criterion should be applied. Now, 
there is no evidence that the employer was 
engaged in business as a building or painting 
contractor; his sole occupation at that time 
was that of a labourer working for others 
by the day. For the son, building his house 
and having it painted could only be work 
of a casual nature, in his circumstances. 

Therefore, the employment of the father 
during the period from July 12 to August 1, 
1959 was employment “of a casual nature,” 
and as the employment was also “other 
than for the purpose of the trade or busi- 
ness” of his son, that employment was 
included in excepted employment and was 
therefore not insurable within the meaning 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 

I therefore decide to affirm the Commis- 
sion’s decision and to dismiss the appeal. 


1960 Amendments to U.S. Unemployment Insurance Legislation 


Amendments to unemployment insurance laws were among the most important of 


the changes in state labour legislation in the United States in 1960. Only 22 state legisla- 
tures held regular sessions, and several of the sessions were restricted either entirely or 
primarily to consideration of budget matters. 

The unemployment insurance amendments were enacted in a year that marks the 25th 
anniversary of the federal-state system of unemployment insurance in the U.S.A. 

Maximum weekly unemployment insurance benefits were raised in nine states, by 
legislative enactment in Georgia, Kentucky, New York, Rhode Island, and Virginia, and 
through the operation of flexible maximum benefit amount provisions enacted in previous _ 
years in Utah, Vermont, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. Rhode Island did not change the basic 
weekly benefit amount, but increased the allowance maximum for each child. Alaska 
decreased the maximum weekly benefit amount payable to interstate claimants. 

At present, the Maximum basic weekly benefit amount is $45 or more in seven juris- 
dictions, between $35 and $45 in twenty-three jurisdictions, and under $35 in twenty-one 
jurisdictions. 

The minimum weekly unemployment benefit amount was increased in three states, 
Georgia, Kentucky, and Virginia. 

Only two states amended the duration provisions in their laws. Georgia changed from 
a uniform duration of 20 weeks for all eligible claimants to a variable duration of 26 
or one-fourth of base-period wages, whichever is less, with a minimum duration of nine 
weeks. Virginia increased its maximum variable duration from 18 to 20 weeks. 

The maximum duration is 28 weeks or more in nine jurisdictions, 26 weeks in 
thirty-three jurisdictions, and less than 26 weeks in nine jurisdictions. 

Changes in qualifying requirements were enacted by two states. Virginia increased 
its minimum requirement from $250 to $300. Georgia changed its requirement from a 
variable one to a uniform requirement of 36 times the weekly benefit amount. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during February 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During .February the Department of Labour prepared 191 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Govern- 
ment and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 224 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

; (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under the heading provide 
that: 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in February for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
IDelencesProductionin,.acee ine. Mee. cere 100 $381,651.00 
Rosti@iticey: ma teth thee wehbe Bee yee. oN 379,849.80 
Publicg WOskS!..228t. nchcty jeer pats dieters 3 48,425.00 
REGINISRS TELE, . MAUR... ent eee, w] 151,432.30 
ADANSDOLG tM .nciene cer tag te etd ee, 2, 151,504.00 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


_(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during February 


During February the sum of $4,949.39 was collected from nine contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required 
by the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is 
for distribution to the 247 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during February 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Woodslee Ont: George L Dillon, construction of workshop, Soil Sub-Station. near 
Lumsden Sask: W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, revisions & improvements to Buffalo 
Pound Lake Dyke. Lethbridge Alta: Cooper Construction Ltd, construction of Soils 
Service Bldg, Research Station. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Chalk River Ont: Durie Mosaic & Marbles Ltd, *completion of terrazzo work for 
new entrance of Bldg 100; John T Hepburn Ltd, fabrication, supply & erection of struc- 
tural steel for mezzanine floor in Bldg 466. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Summerside P E I: M F Schurman Co Ltd, construction of two classrooms & gym- 
nasium extension to school (DND 5/60). Montreal Que: Aristide Dupuis, *interior painting 
of apartments, Benny Farm; Aristide Dupuis, *interior painting of apartments, Villeray 
Terrace. Ottawa Ont: Fixit Household Services Ltd, *electrical maintenance, Projects 
3,4 &9 & Strathcona Heights, Project 6. Toronto Ont; Dell Construction Co, construction 
of 38 housing units, Lawrence Heights (FP 5/54); M Hummel & Son, *painting of hall- 
ways, Danforth Court & Greenwood Court. Windsor Ont: Dinsmore Construction Co, 
construction of high rise apartment bldg, phase II (FP 5/59). Lloydminster Sask: Nelson 
Lumber Co Ltd, *fire damage repairs, Project 1/48. Regina Sask: D Dent, *plumbing 
& heating maintenance, Projects 2-6, 7/48 & 8/49; I Weckend, *carpentry maintenance, 
Projects 2-6, 7/48 & 8/49. Calgary Alta: R J J Ball, *repairs to roofs of wartime houses, 
Projects 4 & 4A; Roller Rooter Plumbing, *plumbing maintenance, wartime houses, 
Projects 1, 2, 3, 3A, 4 & 4A. Lethbridge Alta: L R Cunningham Construction Co, repairs 
to basements of wartime houses, Projects 4/48 & 5/49. Medicine Hat Alta; T Eaton Co 
Ltd, *replacement of tile floors in wartime houses, Project 3/48. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Abitibi Indian Agency Que: La Société d’Entreprises Générales Ltd, plumbing im- 
provements & alterations to Amos IRS. Nakina Indian Agency Ont; Hakala Construction, 
construction of bungalow, Landsdowne House ACC Indian day school. The Pas Indian 
Agency Man: Gertz Construction Ltd, construction of one classroom school & teacher’s 
residence, Nelson House Indian day schools. Blackfoot Indian Agency Alta: Larwill 
Construction Co, repairs & alterations to Crowfoot Community Hall, Blackfoot Reserve. 
Edmonton Indian Agency Alta: St Laurent Construction Ltd, alterations, phase 2, 
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Edmonton IRS. Peigan Indian Agency Alta: Trale Construction Ltd, construction of 
3.5 miles of road, Peigan Indian Reserve. Lytton Indian Agency B C: Fisher Metal 
Products, improvements to kitchen & dining room facilities, St. George’s IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Torbay Nfld: Lagendyk & Co Ltd, fire retardant coating within Hangars 3 & 4 
including leantos, RCAF Station. Cornwallis N S: Raymond I Downie, installation of 
vinyl tile in various bldgs, HMCS Cornwallis. Greenwood N S: Eastern Woodworkers 
Ltd, construction of stage 2 extension to Armament Bldg, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: 
L E Powell & Co Ltd, repairs to Jetty No 4, HMC Dockyard; Standard Construction 
Co Ltd, alterations to bldg D-49, HMC Dockyard. Sydney N S: Evans Contracting Co 
Ltd, construction of watchmen type perimeter fence, Point Edward Naval Base. Chatham 
N B: Accurate Electrical Contractor, construction of aerodrome lighting facilities, RCAF 
Station. Montreal Que: Rosemere Service Electric, installation of ten sirens. St Hubert Que: 
Rodighiero Construction Co Ltd, construction of fire hall with outside services, RCAF 
Station. Camp Borden Ont: Ellis Don Ltd, construction of officers’ quarters, officers’ mess 
& utilities; W B Sullivan Construction Ltd, construction of junior ranks club, lecture 
training bldg & outside services; Ellis Don Ltd, construction of two officers’ quarters. 
Leitrim Ont: C A Johannsen & Sons Ltd, construction of central stores depot & related 
work. Ottawa Ont: Century Sprinklers Co Ltd, *supply & installation of fire protection 
systems in Bldg No 1, Victoria Island. Shilo Man; Frank E Simmons Ltd, alterations 
to heating equipment installations in six bldgs, Camp. Ralston Alta: Stober & Maerz 
Construction, construction of incinerator, Suffield Experimental Station. Comox B C: 
Accurate Electrical Contractor, installation of aerodrome & approach lighting, RCAF 
Station; C E Barker Ltd, replacement of wood stave water pipeline, RCAF Station; 
Sorensen Construction Co Ltd, supply & installation of five pass-through refrigerators 
in combined mess bldg, RCAF Station. Esquimalt B C: Peterson Electrical Construction 
Co Ltd, supply & installation of extension to main OCB switchboard. Vancouver & Lower 
Mainland Area B C; Ricketts-Sewell Electric Ltd, installation of forty-two sirens. 


Building and Maintenance 


Camp Gagetown N B: Bell City Contracting Co Ltd, interior painting of 232 
PMQs. St Hubert Que: Planned Renovators Ltd, fire retardant coating within hangar 
No 12, RCAF Station. Valcartier Que: Metro Industries Ltd, installation of steam heating 
system in Bldg 103. Barriefield Ont: Joseph Downey & Son, interior painting of ten bldgs. 
Centralia Ont: Robert Chapman & Son, interior painting of 91 PMQs, RCAF Station; 
Planned Renovators Ltd, fire retardant painting of four hangars, RCAF Station. Kingston 
Ont: Foly Construction Ltd, interior renovations, Fort Frontenac. Picton Ont: Colt 
Contracting Co Ltd, installation of wooden stairways in 170 PMQs. Trenton Ont: Walter F 
MacCormack, interior painting of 165 PMQs, RCAF Station; Cardinal Painting & 
Decorating Co Ltd, fire retardant painting within hangars Nos 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 & 6 including 
leantos, RCAF Station. Windsor Ont; Pithie Electric Ltd, rewiring of Armoury. Calgary 
Alta; Mechanical Dry Wall Systems (Calgary) Ltd, interior painting of six bldgs, Currie 
Barracks. Cold Lake Alta: Park & Derochie Decorating Co Ltd, fire retardant coating & 
painting within various bldgs, RCAF Station. 


Department of Defence Production 


Cornwallis N S: Valley Plumbing & Heating Ltd, renewal of cold water lines servicing 
Bldg No 6, HMCS Cornwallis. Halifax N §:; Nelson Bros Welding Ltd, renewal of 
compressed air line, Quay Wall “A”, HMC Dockyard. Shearwater N S: Mack’s Con- 
struction Ltd, exterior repairs to Bldg No 67, Administration Bldg, RCN Air Station; 
R E White, interior & exterior repairs, Bldg No 52, Haskard Range, RCN Air Station; 
Pryor Construction Ltd, *repairs to Bldg No 116, RCN Air Station. Sydney N §: Leith’s 
Services, installation of floor tiling in Bldg No 12-1, Point Edward Naval Base. Sherbrooke 
Que: Cloutier & Frere Inc, alterations & additions to steam heating system & related 
work, RCEME garage & temporary married quarters. Barriefield Ont: O W King Electric, 
rewiring & relighting Bldg C-31, RCEME. Camp Borden Ont: Jack A Frost Ltd, installation 
of lighting equipment & controls, Garrison Theatre, Army. Kingston Ont: Leslie Stratford 
Cut Stone & Construction Co Ltd, resurfacing of terrazzo floors & laying of linoleum in 
Administration Bldg B-16, Vimy Barracks. Petawawa Ont: John Kovacs, interior painting 
of various bldgs at Camp. Picton Ont: Kingston Painting & Decorating Service, painting 
of walls, ceilings & trim of 30 PMQs. Trenton Ont: F G De Carrol Electric, installation 
of fire alarm warning devices in hangars 1, 2, 6, 7 & 8, RCAF Station; Robertson-Irwin 
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Ltd, fabrication & erection of steel roof decking, insulated panels & re-installation of steel 
window frames & doors in Bldg No 58, RCAF Station. Winnipeg Man: Fort Rouge 
Decorating & Sandblasting Co, sandblasting of brick & stonework, Minto Armouries. 
Cold Lake Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of mezzanine storage platform 
for CE Bldg, RCAF Station. Chilliwack B C: J Bruno & Son Ltd, terrazzo work in 
Bldgs 1, 2, 3 & 4. Comox B C: L T Brown Coatings Ltd, cleaning & sealing of floor 
in hangar No 7, RCAF Station. Victoria B C; W A Colebank (VI) Ltd, construction of 
loop main, Royal Roads. Whitehorse Y T:; Lunde Metals Ltd, *installation of kitchen 
canopy in Bldg No 449, RCAF Station. 


Department of Justice 


New Westminster B C: Permasteel Engineering Ltd, construction of auditorium & 
exercise hall, Bldg A-12, British Columbia Penitentiary. 


Department of Mines and Technical Surveys 


Halifax N S: Purdy Bros Ltd, “repair of 12 hydrographic launches. Little Current Ont: 
MacGregor Marine, *repair of three hydrographic launches. Meaford Ont; Cliff Richardson 
Boats Ltd, *repair of CHL Bayfield. Edmonton Alta; Yellowknife Transportation Co 
Ltd, *repair of hydrographic sounding barge. 


National Harbours Board 


Saint John N B: The Foundation Co of Canada Ltd, reconstruction of Long Wharf. 
Montreal Que: Westeel Products Ltd, replacement of sliding doors, Shed No 16, Section 19. 


National Research Council 


Ottawa Ont: Rideau Plumbing & Heating Ltd, installation of heating system, 
Aerodynamics Bldg, Montreal Road Laboratories; Thos Fuller Construction Co (1958) 
Ltd, construction of VTOL Engine Test Cell Bldg, Montreal Road Laboratories. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


St John’s Nfld: Bryant Electric Co Ltd, *electrical work in Cabot Tower, Signal Hill. 
Rocky Point P E I: Burke Electric Ltd, *electrical improvements, Custodian’s residence, 
Fort Amherst. Port Royal N S: C W Bower Ltd, *plumbing & heating services in toilet 
bldg. Fort Beausejour N B: Hi-Lite Electric Ltd, *electrical improvements, Museum. 
Fundy National Park N B: Paul Edward Irving, *supply & installation of forced warm 
air heating system for Central Service Garage; Wayman Construction Co Ltd, *con- 
struction of three-phase power line from Kinnie Brook pumphouse to existing power 
lines. Point Pelee National Park Ont: Ranta Enterprises (Amherstburg) Ltd, *construction 
of retaining wall near Park entrance. St Lawrence Islands National Park Ont: Bushfield 
Electric, *wiring of boathouse, Mallorytown Landing; Quintal & England Ltd, *replacement 
of roof & flashings for boathouse, Mallorytown Landing. Riding Mountain National Park 
Man: Ole Ramstad, *plastering & stucco work in one double house. Prince Albert National 
Park Sask: Botting & Dent Ltd, *roofing of three double houses, Waskesiu Townsite; 
Canadian Propane Consolidated Ltd, *supply & installation of heating systems in three 
double houses, Waskesiu Townsite. Fort Langley B C: General Construction Co Ltd, 
*surfacing of parking area. 


Department of Public Works 


Harbour Bretoh Nfld; Saunders, Howell & Co Ltd, construction of generator bldg, 
installation of generators & related work for RCMP. St John’s Nfld: Horwood Lumber 
Co Ltd, alterations & additions to Sir Humphrey Gilbert Bldg. Robinson’s Island P E I; 
Harold N Price, construction of protection works. Souris P E I: Norman N MacLean, 
repairs to railway wharf. West Point P E I; Morrison & McRae Ltd, harbour improvements. 
Camp Cove N S: B & M Comeau Construction Co Ltd, wharf extension. Lockeport N S: 
T C Gorman (Nova Scotia) Ltd, breakwater extension. New Haven N S: J Craig Mac- 
Donald & Donald F MacKeigan, wharf extension. Back Bay N B: Fundy Contractors 
Ltd, wharf repairs. Doaktown N B: Gerard A Fougere, construction of post office bldg. 
McAdam N B: Clumac Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. 
Baie Comeau Que; Arthur d’Anjou, interior painting, federal bldg. Delisle Que: Bouchard 
& Bouchard, construction of post office bldg. Ferme Neuve Que: Bel-Vu Construction 
Inc, construction of post office bldg. Forestville Que: Lucien Tremblay, wharf repairs. 
Labelle Que: Top Construction Ltee, construction of post office bldg. Lac Edouard Que: 
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Adrian Morissette, wharf improvements. Lauzon Que: H Roberge Inc, installation of 
electrical capstans, Lorne Dry Dock. Montreal Que: Argo Construction Ltd, construction 
of District Office Bldg, Queen Mary Hospital site; J Brissette Ltee, installation of 
ventilation system in rifle & revolver range, RCMP Bldg, 4095 Ste Catherine St. West. 
Pointe au Pic Que: Philias Dufour, construction & installation of fenders. St Léon le 
Grand Que: Georges Henri Cote, construction of post office bldg. Tadoussac (Anse-a-l’Eau) 
Que: The Lauzon Brass & Aluminum Foundry Reg’d, raising hoisting apparatus & wharf 
repairs. Kirkland Lake Ont: Hill-Clark-Francis Ltd, alterations to federal bldg. Morson 
Ont: B N Brignall Construction Ltd, wharf extension & construction of floating platforms. 
New Liskeard Ont: Tri-Town Construction Ltd, alterations to federal bldg. Ottawa Ont: 
Babcock-Wilcox & Goldie-McCulloch Ltd, alterations & improvements to Central Heating 
Plant, Tunney’s Pasture (phase 1); Mercury Maintenance Services Ltd, cleaning interior 
of Post Office workshops & laboratories, Riverside Drive; A George Linke Ltd, redecora- 
tion of certain rooms, No 6 Temporary Bldg; Beaudoin Construction Ltd, repairs & 
redecoration, ““C” Bldg, Cartier Square. Petawawa Ont: M J Sulpher & Sons Ltd, extension 
to laboratory & greenhouse. Port Arthur Ont: Hacquoil Construction Ltd, construction 
of Main St access bridge (Lakehead harbour improvements—stage 6). Port Burwell Ont: 
Ontario Marine & Dredging Ltd, construction of pile clusters. Port Colborne Ont: Com- 
mercial Electric (Welland) Ltd, lighting & electrical alterations, federal bldg. Port Stanley 
Ont: Con-Bridge Ltd, harbour improvements (fender piles & clusters). Rocky Point Ont: 
Curtis Bros Ltd, wharf construction. Rondeau (Erieau) Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd, 
repairs to pier. Crystal City Man: Gordon L Holmes, construction of RCMP detachment 
quarters. St Vital Man: Kraft Construction Co Ltd, additions & alterations to federal 
bldg. Fort Qu’Appelle Sask: Regal Bros Construction Ltd, construction of staff duplex 
residences & alterations to doctors’ residences; Balzer’s Sheet Metal & Heating Ltd, 
conversion of boilers from coal firing to gas-oil firing, Indian Hospital. Gull Lake Sask: 
Swift Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Hudson Bay Sask: 
C M Miners Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Outlook 
Sask: Riendeau Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Porcupine 
Plain Sask: Watson Lumber Co, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Regina Sask: 
Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, construction of Income Tax Bldg; Thomas Hughes, interior 
painting, Motherwell Bldg. Wilkie Sask: M W_ Jones, alterations to federal bldg. Strath- 
more Alta: McTavish, McKay & Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. 
Fernie B C: Jarvis Construction Co Ltd, alterations to federal bldg. Fort St James B C: 
Crown Construction Co, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Kootenay National 
Park B C: Premier Construction Co Ltd, grading, culverts, base course & seal coat, Mile 
56.2 to Mile 62.4, Banff-Windermere Highway. Nelson B C: Kootenay Decorators, altera- 
tions & interior painting, Gray Bldg. 100 Mile House B C: Hagen Construction Ltd, 
construction of post office bldg. Redonda Bay B C: S R Kirkland Construction Co Ltd, 
harbour improvements. Rutland B C: Lang Construction Ltd, construction of post office 
bldg. Vancouver B C: Park Royal Contractors Ltd, interior painting, Begg Bldg, 1110 
West Georgia St; Howe Construction Co Ltd, alterations to 6th & 7th floors, Begg Bldg. 
Victoria B C: Webb & Trace Excavators Ltd, construction of access road to Astrophysical 
Observatory; Yarrows Ltd, painting, weatherproofing, etc, Astrophysical Observatory. 
White Rock B C: Evans, Coleman & Evans Ltd, harbour improvements (breakwater 
closure). Dawson City Y T: Bennett & White Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal 
bldg. Whitehorse Y T; Adolph Leidtke, painting interior of federal bldg. Fort Providence 
N W T: McNamara Construction Western Ltd, gravel hauling & re-stockpiling at Mile 
1.85, North Development Road. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Bay L’ Argent Nfld: G N Banfield, alterations to post office. Port Hood N S: John Neil 
MaclInnes, interior painting, federal bldg. Bathurst N B: Northern Machine Works Ltd, 
supply of discharge pipe for pontoons & shoreline, Dredge No 12. Dalhousie N B: George 
Eddy Co Ltd, roof repairs, federal bldg. Edmundston N B: Robert Fournier, interior 
painting, federal bldg. Hull Que: Beaudoin Construction Ltd, alterations to National 
Printing Bureau. Knowlton Que: F J Knight & Co, electrical repairs, federal bldg. Montreal 
Que: Versailles Inc, interior repairs & painting, Charpentier Bldg; Imperial Washing Reg’d, 
interior repairs & painting, Packard Bldg; Hiland Ltd, construction of bunk, Youville 
Post Office. Repentigny Que: L’Archeveque & Rivest Ltd, alterations to Postal Station. 
Rouyn Que: Jacques Filiatrault, alterations to federal bldg. Campbellford Ont: Edwin C 
Little, alterations to federal bldg. Kingston Ont: Gordon McGlynn, interior painting, 
Customs Bldg. Ottawa Ont: Aerodyne Ltd, ventilation improvements, Copeland Bldg; 
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Glebe Electric Ltd, lighting improvements, Confederation Bldg; Turnbull Elevator Co Ltd, 
elevator repairs, Citizenship Bldg; Fixit Household Services Ltd, heating repairs, Seminary 
Bldg, RCMP Headquarters; Acorn Realty Co Ltd, alterations to Motor Bldg; Duford 
Ltd, redecoration of washrooms, Parliament Bldgs; Roy Soderlind & Co Ltd, ventilation 
Tepairs, Parliament Bldgs; Kenden Builders Ltd, repair to Mines & Technical Bldgs, 
Booth St; Unicrete Co Ltd, supply & erection of partitions, Plouffe Park Bldg; M Sullivan 
& Son Ltd, alterations to No 3 Temporary Bldg; Oak Construction Co Ltd, alterations to 
601 Booth St; A C Reed, repairs to Forest Products Laboratory; Geo Bolton Ltd, lighting 
repairs, “A” Bldg, Cartier Square. Simcoe Ont; Albert Lamoureux, interior painting, federal 
bldg. Windsor Ont: National Painting & Decorating Ltd, interior painting, Income Tax 
Bldg; Windsor Truck & Storage Ltd, moving furniture & equipment from various locations 
to Dominion public bldg. Winnipeg Man: Malcolm Construction Co Ltd, ventilation 
repairs, Income Tax Bldg. Regina Sask: Bird Construction Co Ltd, alterations to Mother- 
well Bldg; Poole Construction Co Ltd, alterations to Motherwell Bldg. Campbell River 
B C: D Robinson Construction (1952) Ltd, alterations to federal bldg. Cranbrook B C: 
H Kniess Construction Co, alterations to federal bldg. Kitimat B C: Woodall Decorators, 
interior painting, federal residences. Langley B C: Langley Construction Co, alterations 
to federal bldg. New Westminster B C:; John Manly Ltd, construction & delivery of 
house barge for Dredge PWD No 324. 


Department of Transport 


St John’s (Robin Hood Bay) Nfld: McNamara Construction of Nfld Ltd, construction 
of combined Marine/Aeradio Transmitter Bldg, tuning house & related work. Pictou N S: 
Ferguson Industries Ltd, *construction of steel pilot launch. Fredericton N B: Conniston 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of security fence, Airport. Val d’Or Que: Argo Electric 
Reg’d, construction of LI lighting for approaches 18 & 36. Amherstburg Ont: McNamara 
Marine Ltd, construction of two offshore lighthouse piers in Detroit River. Malton Ont: 
Louis Donolo (Ontario) Ltd, construction of power plant, Air Terminal Bldg, Toronto 
International Airport; Mohawk Construction Ltd, clearing for approach No 10. Sault 
Ste Marie Ont: L R Brown & Co Ltd, construction of ILS installation and related work. 
Waubaushene Ont: Waubaushene Navigation Ltd, *construction of hydraulic dump scow. 
Saskatoon Sask: Accurate Electrical Contractors, construction of additional taxiway light- 
ing, Airport. Abbotsford B C: Accurate Electrical Contractors, construction of lighting 
facilities, Airport. Cultus Lake B C: Deitchers Construction, construction of NDB bldg 
& related work. Estevan Point B C: J H Todd & Sons Ltd, construction of garage, 
improvements to bathrooms & additional fire protection. Fort St John B C: McCormick 
Electric Ltd, construction of lighting facilities, Airport. Prince Rupert B C: A C McEachern 
Ltd, construction of water supply & sewage effluent disposal facilities, Airport; D E 
Guyatt Co Ltd, construction of overhead power line & related work, Airport. Sandspit 
BC: K Moore & Co Ltd, installation of high intensity approach lighting & related work. 
Sidney B C: Hume & Rumble Ltd, installation of condenser discharge threshold identifica- 
tion lighting, Runway 08, Victoria International Airport. Vancouver B C: Henry J Kaiser 
Co (Canada) Ltd, Tallman Construction Co Ltd & Gilpin Construction Co Ltd, extension 
of Runway 08-26, Airport. 


Total net income of farm operators from farming operations in 1960 was estimated 
at $1,352,200,000, an increase of about 12 per cent from the revised 1959 figure of 
$1,206,300,000, in advance preliminary estimates released last month by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Gross farm income, which includes farm cash income, income in kind, and inventory 
changes, totalled $3,245,200,000 in the year, about 5 per cent more than the preceding 
year’s total of $3,086,100,000. 

Cash income in 1960 from the sale of farm products was only slightly below the 
1959 total. 

A substantial increase occurred in cash advances on farm-stored grains in western 
Canada. Supplementary payments to farmers in western Canada amounted to $77,000,000; 
these included payments made under the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 
the Western Grain Producers’ Acreage Payment Plan, and the Federal-Provincial Emer- 
gency Unthreshed Grain Assistance Policy. In 1959, farmers received supplementary 
payments totalling $22,000,000, most of it under the provisions of the Prairie Farm 
Assistance Act. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Consumer Price Index Revised 


New index based on 1957 rather than 1947-48 expenditure patterns but time base 
1949=100 retained. Index based on 1947-48 expenditure pattern discontinued. 
List of items in the index expanded and relative importance of items revised 


The consumer price index published 
below is the revised index based on 1957 
rather than 1947-48 expenditure patterns. 
The time base 1949=100 has been retained; 
the revised index continues to express prices 
as a percentage of 1949 prices. 

The index based on the 1947-48 weighting 
pattern has been discontinued. 

This is the fifth revision of retail price 
indexes in Canada. The first four combined 
a revision of the weight base (the items 
entering into the index) and of the time 
base (the period from which the index 
measures the percentages change in prices). 

The first of a series of Canadian index 
numbers of retail prices was published in 
1910, covering the period 1900-10 and based 
on prices in 1900. Four subsequent revisions 
incorporated different expenditure patterns 
closely related to the time-base periods 
1913, 1926, 1935-39, and 1949. 

The fifth and latest revision is based on 
a new “market basket,” that is, the list of 
items included in the index has been ex- 
panded and their weights, the relative im- 
portance of the items, revised in accordance 
with family purchasing habits as reported 
in the 1957 urban family expenditure survey. 

Examples of new items included in the 
new index are: restaurant meals, ice cream, 
powdered skim milk, doughnuts, tomato 
catsup, instant coffee, tea bags, turkey, 
weiners, tomato juice, canned pineapple; 
fresh grapes, strawberries, peaches, and 
corn; frozen strawberries, orange juice, peas 
and green beans; women’s skirts, women’s 
sweaters, men’s cotton sport shirts, girl’s 
sweaters, jewellery, oil heating service con- 
tracts, electric frying pan, automatic clothes 
dryer, plane fares, automobile muffler re- 
placement, admission to sports events, tele- 
vision set and toys and sports equipment. 

Items dropped are: canned strawberries, 
bologna, ice, laundry soap, brooms, hospital 
rates, women’s housedresses, men’s winter 
underwear, men’s overalls, men’s work 
boots, radio license and prepaid hospital 
care, 
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A complete description of the 1957 
weighted index is contained in The Con- 
sumer Price Index for Canada (1949= 
100)—Revision Based on 1957 Expenditures. 
This DBS publication (No. 62-518, price 
75¢) also includes a comparison of the 
1957 weighted indexes and the 1947-48 
weighted indexes for the period January 
1957-December 1960. 

The new index has been linked to and 
is identical with the previously published 
1947-48 weighted index at January 1961. 
For February 1961, the new index is also 
identical to the previously published index, 
although indexes for component groups 
within the index are slightly different. 


Consumer Price Index, March 1961 


Consumer prices increased 0.2 per cent 
from 128.9 to 129.1 between February and 
March, as measured by the revised con- 
sumer price index.* Increases in the housing 
and clothing indexes offset decreases in the 
transportation, health and personal care, 
and recreation and reading indexes. The 
food, and tobacco and alcohol indexes were 
both unchanged. 

The food index was unchanged at 124.0. 
Lower prices were reported for beef, poultry, 
canned salmon, powdered skim milk, coffee, 
cheese, grapefruit, fresh tomatoes, lettuce 
and celery. These price decreases were 
balanced by higher prices for eggs, pork, 
fats and a number of other fresh fruits and 
vegetables, particularly apples and carrots. 

The housing index rose 0.1 per cent, from 
133.1 to 133.2, reflecting a small increase 
in the household operation index. The 
shelter index was unchanged. In the house- 
hold operation group, prices were higher for 
fuel oil and furniture but price decreases 
occurred for some items of household sup- 
plies. In shelter, both the rent and home- 
ownership indexes were unchanged. 


*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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The clothing index increased 0.3 per cent 
from 111.5 to 111.8 as a result of higher 
prices for women’s and children’s wear, 
footwear and piece goods. Price decreases 
were reported for some clothing services 
while men’s wear and jewellery indexes 
were unchanged. 


The transportation index declined 0.1 per 
cent, from 141.1 to 141.0, with a decrease 
in the automobile operation index outweigh- 
ing an increase in the local transportation 
index. The travel index, covering train, bus 
and plane fares, was unchanged. In the 
automobile operation group, prices were 
lower for new passenger cars, body repairs 
and brake relining but gasoline, tire and 
battery prices were up. Street car and bus 
fares in local transportation were higher 
in several cities. 

The slight decline of 0.1 per cent in the 
health and personal care index, from 154.6 
to 154.4, resulted entirely from lower prices 
for some personal care items as the health 
care index was unchanged. 


The recreation and reading index declined 
0.1 per cent, from 146.7 to 146.6, reflecting 
a decrease in the recreation index resulting 
from lower prices for bicycles. The reading 
index was unchanged. 


The tobacco and alcohol 
unchanged at 115.7. 


index was 


City Consumer Price Indexes, February 1961 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) de- 
clined in seven of ten regional cities between 
January and February, with decreases rang- 
ing from 0.2 per cent in Saint John, Ottawa 
and Toronto to 0.5 per cent in Saskatoon- 
Regina.+ Indexes were unchanged in both 
St. John’s and Montreal, and the Halifax 
index increased a fractional 0.1 per cent. 


Food indexes were lower in nine of the 
ten regional cities; the Halifax index was 
higher. Shelter indexes showed mixed re- 
sults: four were higher, three lower and 
three remained at January levels. Clothing 
indexes moved to lower levels in three cities, 
were unchanged in three cities and were 
higher in the other four regional cities. 
Household operation indexes rose in six 
cities and declined in the other four cities. 
Other commodities and services indexes 
were up in seven cities and down in the 
remaining three cities. 


tSee Table F-2 at back of book. 


Regional consumer price index changes 
between January and February were as fol- 
lows: Saskatoon-Regina —0.6 to 124.5; 
Winnipeg —0.4 to 126.9; Edmonton-Calgary 
—0.4 to 124.7; Vancouver —0.4 to 129.9; 
Ottawa —0.3 to 129.4; Saint John —0.2 to 
129.8; Toronto —0.2 to 131.0; Halifax +0.1 
to 128.0. St. John’s and Montreal remained 
unchanged at 116.2* and 129.4 respectively. 


Wholesale Price Index, January 1961 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) in January rose 0.5 per 
cent to 231.3 from 230.1 in December and 
0.3 per cent from 230.5 in January last year. 
Seven of the eight major group indexes 
advanced while the chemicals product group 
index remained unchanged at 188.0. 

The animal products group index in- 
creased 1.0 per cent to 258.5 in January 
from 255.8 in December, the non-ferrous 
metals group index rose 0.7 per cent to 
176.2 from 174.9, the vegetable products 
group index rose 0.6 per cent to 200.0 from 
198.7, and the wood products group index 
also advanced 0.6 per cent to 302.1 from 
300.2. 

Minor increases occurred in the following 
groups: textile products, up to 230.3 from 
229.6; non-metallic minerals, up to 185.5 
from 185.1; and iron products, up to 254.7 
from 254.6. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, February 1961 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) rose 0.1 per cent between 
mid-January and mid-February to equal the 
record reached in December. It advanced 
from 127.4 to 127.5, pushed by higher 
prices for used cars, hospitalization and 
surgery insurance, and fresh fruits. 

The average index for the year 1960 was 
126.5. During the year the index rose in 
every month except August, when it re- 
mained unchanged. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, January 1961 


The United Kingdom index of retail prices 
(Jan. 17, 1956=100) rose 0.1 per cent 
from 112.2 to 112.3 between mid-December 
and mid-January. At this level it was 2.4 
points above the January 1960 reading. 


*On base June 1951—100. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application 
to the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications for 
loans should give the number (numeral) of 
the publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the LABoUR GAZETTE. 

List No. 150 
Aged 

1. CLARK, RoBERT M. Economic Security 
for the Aged in the United States and 
Canada; a Report prepared for the Govern- 
ment of Canada. Ottawa, Published by the 
authority of the... Minister of National 
Health and Welfare [by the Queen’s Printer] 
1960. 2 volumes. 

Among other topics, this book touches on 
government-sponsored old-age pension schemes, 
private old-age pension schemes, and govern- 
ment annuities. 

2. U.S. NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
FOR THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
AGING. White House Conference on Aging, 
January 9-12, 1961: Background Paper on 
Population Trends, Social and Economic 
Implications. Prepared by the Planning 
Committee on Population Trends, Social 
and Economic Implications. Chairman: John 
B. Martin, Jr. Washington, GPO, 1960. 
Bp} 50; 


3. U.S. NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
FOR THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
AGING. White House Conference on Aging, 
January 9-12, 1961: Background Paper on 
Research in Gerontology: Biological. Pre- 
pared under direction of the Committee on 
Research in Gerontology: Biological. Chair- 
man: Dr. Hardin B. Jones. Washington, 
GPO; 1960) Pp, 41. 


Annual Reports 


4. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Annual Report for the Fiscal Year ended 
March 31, 1960. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1960. Pp. 89. 

5. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Wage 
Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour. 
Annual Report no. 42, October 1959. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1960. Pp. 402. 

6. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Wages 
& Hours, Primary Textiles Industry, 1959. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1960. Pp. 12. 
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7. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
LEGISLATION BRANCH. Workmen's Compen- 
sation in Canada, a Comparison of Provin- 
cial Laws. October 1960. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1960. Pp. 45. 


8. U.S. NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION. 
Tenth Annual Report for Fiscal Year ended 
June 30, 1960. Washington, GPO, 1960. 
Pp. 310. 


9. U.S. PRESENT. Economic Report of 
the President transmitted to the Congress, 
January 18, 1961. Washington, GPO, 1961. 
Pp. 214. 


Collective Bargaining 


10. Cyriax, GeorGE. The Bargainers; a 
Survey of Modern Trade Unionism, by 
George Cyriax and Robert Oakeshott. Lon- 
don, Faber and Faber, 1960. Pp. 228. 

An examination of British trade unions which 
discusses such topics as strikes, management- 
union co-operation, white-collar unions, wages, 


fringe benefits, trade union law, and the poli- 
tical activities ‘of unions. 


11. MONTREAL. BOARD OF TRADE. EM- 
PLOYEE RELATIONS SECTION. The Managerial 
Function and Status under Collective Bar- 
gaining; a Panel Discussion, Thursday, 
November 10th, 1960...Montreal. Trans- 
cript of Proceedings. Montreal, 1960. Pp. 23. 

Speakers: C. O. Liddiard, Plant Superintend- 
ent, Fry-Cadbury Limited, Montreal; J. A. 
Wayland, Personnel Manager, Asbestos Cor- 
poration Limited, Thetford Mines; A. ji 
Young, Manager, Christie Brown and Co. Ltd., 
Montreal. Such matters as seniority, grievance 
procedures, fringe benefits, discipline, and man- 
agement rights were touched on by the panel. 
A question period was included. 


12. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. Collec- 
tive Bargaining in the Basic Steel Industry; 
a Study of the Public Interest and the Role 
of Government [by E. Robert Livernash. 
Washington, GPO] 1961. Pp. 317. 

Discusses such matters as the impact of stee. 
strikes on the American economy, collective 
bargaining in the steel industry, the economic 
implications of collective bargaining in the 


steel industry, and the effect of government 
intervention in steel disputes. 


Economic Conditions 


13. CLARK, COLIN GRANT. The Conditions 
of Economic Progress. 3d ed., largely re- 
written. London, Macmillan, 1957. Pp. 720. 


Partial Contents: Real National Products in 
1950. International Comparisons of Real In- 
come per Head and Real Product per Man- 
Hour for Other Years. The Valuation of Real 
National Income in Soviet Russia. The Produc- 
tivity of Primary Industry. The Productivity 
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of Manufacturing Industry. The Productivity of 
Service Industry. Consumption of Principal 
Classes of Goods and Services as a Function of 
Real Income. The Distribution of Labour 
between Industries. Relative Incomes and Other 
Factors controlling the Supply of Labour to 
Different Industries and Occupations. Capital 
Resources and their Accumulation. Distribution 
of Income between Factors of Production and 
between Persons. 


14. EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY. 
COMMISSION. General Report on the Activi- 
ties of the Community. Jan. 1/Sept. 7, 1958- 
1959/60. [Brussels] 1958-1960. 3 volumes. 

Department of Labour Library has 1st, Jan. 
1/Sept. 17, 1958; 2nd, Sept. 18, 1958-March 
20, 1959; 3rd, March 21, 1959-May 15, 1960. 


15. Ferry, W. H. The Economy under 
Law. Followed by a Discussion. Santa 
Barbara, Cal., Center for Study of Demo- 
cratic Institutions, c1960. Pp. 72. 

The author suggests “the idea of a political 
economy based on the purposive use of law, 
politics, and government on behalf of the 
common good.” 


16. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarpD. The Business Outlook, 1961; a Dis- 
cussion by the Conference Board Economic 
Forum and Guests held at...New York 
City, December I, 1960. New York, c1960. 
Pp. 4103: 

Fourteen economists discussed current busi- 
ness and general economic conditions and 
forecast the economic situation for 1961. 


Education, Vocational 


17. BOLLINGER, ELRoy WILLIAM. Trade 
Analysis and Course Organization for Shop 
Teachers, by Elroy Wm. Bollinger and Gil- 
bert G. Weaver. New York, Pitman Pub. 
Corp. [1955] Pp. 136. 


18. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Acquisition of Skills: a Pilot Study of the 
Education and Training Background of a 
Sample of Tool and Die Makers, Sheet 
Metal Workers, Floor Moulders Draughts- 
men, and Electronic Technicians in the 
Toronto and Montreal Labour Markets. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1960. Pp. 68. 

Report prepared unger the general direction 
of the Interdepartmental Skilled Manpower 
Training Research Committee in the Economics 
and Research Branch of the federal Department 
of Labour. 

Based on an “Acquisition of Skills Survey” 
covering about 800 workers, carried out in 
about 75 firms in Montreal and Toronto in the 
summer of 1956. The booklet contains a sum- 
mary of findings of the survey and tabulated 
data concerning each of the five trades: elec- 
tronic technician, floor moulder, senior draughts- 
man, sheet metai worker, and tool and die 
maker. 


19. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Apprenticeship in Manufacturing, a Look 
at Current Practices in a Selected Number 
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of Canadian Companies. Prepared by the 
Information Branch for the Vocational 
Training Branch. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1960." Pp. 35. 

Partial Contents: Planning and Administering 
Apprenticeship. Training Methods. Choosing 
an Apprentice. Provincial Assistance to Em- 


ployers. Industry Helps Itself. General Con- 
clusions. 


20. VENABLES, PERCY FREDERICK RONALD. 

Sandwich Courses for Training Techno- 
logists and Technicians. With a contribution 
by R. Ratcliffe. London, Max Parrish, 1959. 
Pp. 160. 
_ “In a ‘sandwich course’, college study and 
industrial training, usually of six months’ dura- 
tion each, alternate over a period of several 
years.” The author is Principal of the College 
of Technology in Birmingham, England. He 
discusses the various aspects of sandwich 
courses. 


Industrial Relations 


21. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIA- 
TION. Looking Ahead in Labor Relations, 
and Other Challenges for Persnnel Manage- 
ment. New York, 1960. Pp. 86. 

Includes two symposiums: Labour Relations 
in the 1960’s; and, Electronic Data Processing 
and the Personnel Department. There are also 
talks on the U.S. Labor-Management Reporting 
and Disclosure Act of 1959; industrial relations 
in West Germany; executive selection; and, how 
General Motors Corporation surveys employee 
attitudes. 


22. CONFERENCE ON LABOR, NEW YorRK 
UNIVERSITY. 13TH, 1960. Proceedings. A\|- 
bany, Matthew Bender & Co., 1960. Pp. 
494. 


Most of the talks delivered at the 13th 
Annual Conference on Labor of New York 
University were concerned with the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959. Some of the topics discussed were second- 
ary boycotts, picketing, trade union finances, 
union administration and boundaries of State- 
Federal jurisdiction in industrial relations under 
the new Act. 


23. NATIONAL ACADEMY OF ARBITRATORS. 
Challenges to Arbitration; Proceedings of 
the Thirteenth Annual Meeting, Washing- 
ton, D.C., January 27-29, 1960. Edited by 
Jean T. McKelvey. Washington, BNA inc., 
1960. Pp. 188. 


Includes proceedings of a tributary luncheon 
for Mr. William H. Davis, former chairman 
of the U.S. National War Labor Board. 

Includes talks on the National Academy of 
Arbitrators, arbitration of disputes over sub- 
contracting, arbitration and contract disputes, 
and a talk by James P. Mitchell, Secretary of 
Labor in the Eisenhower Cabinet. 


International Agencies 

24. EpsTEIN, EpNA. The First Book of the 
United Nations. New York, Franklin Watts, 
Incael959. 2Ppsi89. 

A simply written story of the work of the 
United Nations. 
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25. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Pro- 
posed Convention concerning the Partial 
Revision of the Conventions adopted by the 
General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization at its First Thirty-two 
Sessions for the Purpose of standardising the 
Provisions regarding the Preparation of 
Reports by the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office on the Working 
of Conventions. Ninth item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1960. Pp. 15. 


At head of title: Report 9. International 
Labour Conference. 45th sess., 1961. 


Labour Organization 


26. ALLEN, VicToR LEONARD. Trade 
Unions and the Government. London, Long- 
mans, 1960. Pp. 326. 

Examines the relationship between trade 
unions and the central Government in Great 
Britain. Suggests that trade unions have used 
three main methods to influence the Govern- 
ment: (1) the strike weapon; (2) constitutional 
representations from the unions; and (3) party 
political pressure through the Parliamentary 
Labour Party. 


27. CONFEDERATION DES ‘TRAVAILLEURS 
CATHOLIQUES DU CANADA. Procés verbal, 
39th session, Montréal, P.Q., 1960. Québec, 
1960. Pp. 359, 46. 


At this conference the CTCC changed its 
name to Confédération des Syndicats Nationaux 
(Confederation of National Unions). 

28. GALENSON, WALTER. The CIO Chal- 
lenge to the AFL; a History of the Amer- 


ican Labor Movement, 1935-1941. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1960. 
Pps 132. 


Traces the split in the American Federation 
of Labor and the formation of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations; includes histories 
of unions in 18 industries; and concludes by 
reviewing and appraising some general aspects 
of the labour movement. The book examines 
the roles played by John L. Lewis, Philip Mur- 
ray, William Green, Sidney Hillman and other 
important trade union leaders of the time. 


29. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. The 
Trade Union Situation in the U.S.S.R.; 
Report of a Mission from the International 
Labour Office. Geneva, 1960. Pp. 136. 


A Mission from the International Labour 
Office carried out a factual survey relating to 
freedom of association in Russia in 1959. This 
report contains a brief outline of trade union 
history in Russia, and an examination of 
labour legislation, trade union organization, and 
the functions of trade unions. 


30. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. The 
Trade Union Situation in the United States; 
Report of a Mission from the International 
Labour Office. Geneva, 1960. Pp. 148. 

A Mission from the International Labour 
Office visited the United States in 1959 to 
carry out a factual survey relating to freedom 
of association. This report contains a_ brief 
description of American trade union history 
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and surveys trade union legislation, employer- 
union relationships pertaining to freedom of 
association, industrial relations and collective 
bargaining, and briefly examines union govern- 
ment. 


Labouring Classes 


31. COHEN, SANFORD. Labor in the United 
States. Columbus, Ohio, Charles E. Merrill 
Books, 1960. Pp. 676. 

Some of the topics covered include labour 
force in the United States, organized labour in 
the U.S., collective bargaining, wage determina- 
tion factors, unionism and wages, labour law in 
the U.S., social security, and unemployment. 

32. HAYTHORNE, GEORGE VICKERS. Labor 
in Canadian Agriculture. Cambridge, Dis- 
tributed for the Harvard Graduate School 
of Public Administration of Harvard Uni- 
versity by Harvard University Press, 1960. 
Bp: 

Contents: The Position of Agriculture in the 
Economy. Patterns of Manpower Use in Agri- 
culture. Factors affecting Labor in Farm Pro- 
duction. The Farm Labor Market. Allocation 
of Manpower and Other Agricultural Resources. 


Unemployment 


33. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Em- 
ployment Problems and Policies. Sixth item 
on the agenda. Geneva, 1960. Pp. 83. 

At head of title: Report 6. International 
Labour Conference. 45th session, 1961. 

Deals with unemployment and underemploy- 
ment. 


34. MICHIGAN. UNIVERSITY. SURVEY RE- 
SEARCH CENTER. The Impact of Unemploy- 
ment in the 1958 Recession; [Report for 
Consideration by the] Special Committee on 
Unemployment Problems, United States 
Senate, pursuant to §. Res. 252. A Report 
of Nationwide Surveys of Unemployment, 
Unemployment Insurance, and Attitudes of 
the Unemployed, prepared by Wilbur J. 
Cohen, William Haber, and Eva Mueller 
[University of Michigan] Washington, GPO, 
1960. Pp. 73. 

At head of title: 86th Cong., 2d sess. 
Committee print. 

“...Brings together the results of four 
nation-wide surveys conducted...in 1958 and 
1959 in order to study the impact of unem- 
ployment during the 1958 recession.” 


35. U.S. INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE 
TO COORDINATE FEDERAL URBAN ASSISTANCE 
ProGRAMs. Federal Programs of Assistance 
to Labor Surplus Areas; a Report. Compiled 
in Office of Area Development, Business 
and Defense Services Administration, U.S. 
Dept. of Commerce. Washington, GPO, 
1960. Pp. 43. 

Lists the types of federal assistance that are 
available to supplement state and local pro- 
grams of aid to labour surplus areas. 
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Wages and Hours 


36. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS. 
Survey of Teachers’ Salaries. September 
1960. Chicago, 1960. Pp. 75. 


37. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Top Executive Compensation, by 
Harland Fox. New York, 1960. Pp. 76. 
_“...An analysis of the total compensation 
(including bonus and incentive awards) of the 
three highest-paid executives in each of 999 
companies in 1959.” 

38. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
National Survey of Professional, Adminis- 
trative, Technical, and Clerical Pay, Winter 
1959-60: Accountants and Auditors, Attor- 
neys, Engineers and Scientists, Personnel 
Management, Clerical Supervisory, Drafts- 
men, Office Clerical. Washington, GPO, 
1960. Pp. 49. 

Contains information on wages and hours, 
pay differences by region and industry, entrance 
rate policies for engineers, chemists, and mathe- 
maticians, and supplementary cash bonus plans. 


Includes job descriptions for the classes men- 
tioned in the report. 


Women—Employment 


39. CANADA. WOMEN’S BUREAU. A New 
Career after 30; Report of an Enquiry by 
the Women’s Bureau into the Experience of 
Women who had taken Professional Social 
Work Training at Thirty Years of Age or 
Over. Ottawa, Department of Labour of 
Canada, 1960. Pp. 34. 

Based on replies to a questionnaire of 152 
women graduates from eight schools of social 
work in Canada who had undertaken social 
work training at thirty years of age or over. 
Includes some case histories. 

40. U.S. WoMeEN’s BurEAU. Training 
Opportunities for Women and Girls; Pre- 
employment Courses, Initial Training Pro- 
grams. Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 64. 

Examines some occupations for which women 
can obtain formal training, excluding profes- 
sional occupations which require a _ college 
degree. 


Miscellaneous 


41. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION. Developing a Product Strategy: Plan- 
ning, Production, Promotion. Contributors: 
John F. Bahm, Jr. [and others] With an 
introduction by Philip Marvin. Elizabeth 
Marting, editor. New York, 1959. Pp. 352. 

Contains articles by 35 contributors concern- 
ing the introduction of new products on the 
market. Discusses planning and organization, 
research and exploration, the product-screening 
process, production, marketing plans and pro- 
cedures, and financial requirements. 

42. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY AGENCY. 
Integrated Data Processing and Computers; 
Report on a Mission to the United States by 
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a Group of European Experts. EPA Project 
6/02B. Paris, OEEC, 1960. Pp. 77. 

Twenty-five participants from ten European 
countries spent eight weeks in the U.S. to study 
electronic data processing and electronic com- 
puters. This report is intended to show manage- 
ment the advantages to be gained from data 
processing procedures and equipment. 

43. FORM, WILLIAM HUMBER. Commun- 
ity Influentials in a Middle-Sized City; a 
Case Study, by William H. Form and War- 
ren L. Sauer. East Lansing, Michigan State 
University, c1960. Pp. 16. 

A study of 40 prominent citizens in Lansing, 
Mich., to discover what characteristics made 
them influential in the community. 

44, FRIEDMAN, MILTON. Essays in Positive 
Economics. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1953.8 D:) 528. 

The essays in this book are grouped under 
three major topics: methodoligical issues in 
economic analysis, the theory of demand, and 
monetary theory and policy. 

45. Lery, JAMES. Carroll Wright and 
Labor Reform: the Origin of Labor Statis- 
tics. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1960. Pp. 242. 

Mr. Wright was the first federal Commis- 
sioner of Labor (1885-1905) in the U.S. 

46. Levitt, Kari. Population Movements 
in the Atlantic Provinces. Halifax, Atlantic 
Provinces Economic Council, 1960. Pp. 97, 
43. 

“Commissioned by Atlantic Provinces Re- 
search Board and prepared by Atlantic Proy- 
inces Economic Council.” 

47. NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CANADIAN 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. Proceedings, 
Thirty-sixth Meeting 2, 3, 4 June, 1960, 
Queen’s University. Ottawa, 1960. Pp. 120. 


48. SNow, (Sir) CHARLES PERCY. The 
Two Cultures and the Scientific Revolution. 
New York, Cambridge University Press, 
1959. Pp. 58. 

Contains talks given as part of the Rede 
lecture at Cambridge University in 1959. These 
talks deal with the lack of harmony and under- 
standing between the scientist and the literary 
person. 

49. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
State Workmen’s Compensation Laws. Rev. 
May 1960. Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 70. 

Summarizes the main provisions of the State 
workmen’s compensation acts. 

50. YOUNGER, KENNETH GILMOUR. The 
Public Service in New States; a Study in 
Some Trained Manpower Problems. Lon- 
don, Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. 113. 

An examination of the problems that occur 
in maintaining an efficient staff in the civil 
service of a former colony which has now 
become independent. The author discusses the 
present situation in Nigeria, Ghana, Malaya, 
and the Sudan. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 to A-4—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 

Tables H-1 and H-2—Industrial Fatalities 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 14, 1961 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


Gannda Atlantic Quebec | Ontario Prairie | British 


Region Region | Columbia 
The: Labour Horce....sicsatadoss seh waspieete somes 6,396 565 1,793 2,372 1,086 580 
DML ORT Fo Sos crases res arinare coer wuaserate oneayeatoNe Ese ae pone LOTR Nea 4,700 423 1,341 1,689 815 432 
WOM GDS ald = ass txts. 6 ane ys sere epyon vote noua tae 1,696 142 452 683 271 148 
TA 19) Wears re i544 stein aeie:ois Sve ota Seige Sam Ab idabe aki es 593 62 208 182 101 40 
BODE VOBIS | roars tes sue Aieicioces slat ieteryia ioc tam ne eGlom 798 7 259 269 131 61 
Ae VORB 5 creed te om bare ae ore nee Cera aaa 2,944 239 823 1,117 487 278 
AD — 64 VOATS ohictess css wed nln te tia.e snes OR re oata 1,846 162 459 719 824 182 
GB Wears ANd (OVE, \.c%.0 eciupusen tine aes tars 215 24 44 85 43 19 
Bniployedy ss doeciasumageel teen bieeieae dodeniee are 5,703 481 1,544 2,170 1,005 503 
1 CEE eR RENO Dior Tne oar moo nade 4,094 344 1,122 1,518 742 368 
\os00:) dae ist eres nkier edie hrc teh neste tind Gos, 1,609 13 422 652 263 135 
AGrICULUUTal A: dasccos Sune ec aelteon cee cite Ait eee 585 47 120 142 250 26 
IN OR=SA Or tCU SUPA l nc soa eos: arctoiealecd Wass a erase aero 5,118 434 1,424 2,028 755 477 
PRICY VOMKODS ve orascrivetstasscactorahertiar tite aso ekent meatal ee 4,654 388 1, 284 1, 867 691 424 
GHG Teac ee Ratoni Acree theta veh 3,189 265 895 1,268 459 302 
WOmen artic ns, serie treo. otdoveh. «ale 1,465 123 389 599 232 122 
WTA pLOV ei. sakiistae wae esiicins easiest mentee tae hie 693 84 249 202 81 77 
OTR, Wate cicitce oc eee abe Miace opens A ordteteeraere peste reas eo 606 79 219 171 73 64 
NWWIGLIL GUS rare sieys, sities steraie See arate) s Stn aieh meee are ae 87 5 30 31 8 13 
Persons Not in the Labour Force..................0: 5,518 633 1,589 1,817 950 529 
ONSEN araktc a te itiiace sera ee A ARTs eee 1,235 175 329 379 220 132 
WometieScunstt ».icace Wied « ranaencs hee aee 4,283 458 1,260 1, 488 730 397 


* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—UNEMPLOYED 


(Estimates 


in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


January | December | January 

1961 1960 1960 

PABA NON DOME circ an icra eminent sintertomien ieee Mate reisetarareetotsnr 693 528 547 

Oa Temporary layoff up to/20 days smasshh.... 5 cccesscesececcodsccios ces 63 39 43 

WAthouteworks and weeling Work ec .-c:elasesisieivicew.cioin ere wrerereiaowe/afbinvareeterereisralorere 630 489 504 

PCR SE EU BILE WOT ICS, asaforspe 0 's-2%5 <a ISos Arenlor « &51ia eee 599 466 478 

OGRING PAT U-GIG Wire, 5.2 :ta/ael tnt -rsiaieiie tatelcalerare's ce: a. avaamrctoisiarstauarecash 81 23 26 

Ree eanmamd eral Mbithi. eae ca neste ce sos acess hich eee 156 158 148 

Seeking 1—3 months..................000e000s 293 206 252 

Seeking 4—6 months.. 113 72 63 

Besking none than Gmonthss, o.oo mene + « Mltowiee vale oo ateyen os cee 68 53 41 

TABLE A-3—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGIONS 
Sources: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
B.C. Canada 
Period Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon Males 
Total 
N.W.T. 

LORIE a 4,049 34,294 90,120 27, 208 13,197 168, 868 91,422 
3,849 28,419 83,029 26,638 12,292 154, 227 84,531 
J ORag i oe a ae 3,067 22,117 57,563 15, 559 11,640 109, 946 56, 828 
tA doen cio eciciarsceiaro'n 3,029 31,396 90, 662 17,957 17,930 164, 857) 89,541 
1957 Total. 5,092 55,073 147,097 37,172 37,730 282,164 154, 226 
1958 Total. 3, 268 28,443 63, 853 15, 756 13,531 124, 851 60, 630 
1959 Total.. 2,163 24,816 55,976 12,848 11,125 106,928 51,476 
BP RGNGN 6 tas op aetne ces 2,233 23,744 54,491 13,373 10, 240 104, 111 51,018 


(1) Total includes 3,883 whose destination is not specified. 


TABLE A-4—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


E 8 eo] ue 3 
om ode BS ezy 
aq S3 | 2 Ba | was 5 
23 a2 | ay e | AE | bas : 
—— aia $3 8.8 5 Ae | 28s as 8 
i = 64 5 = ord ® 
es, | 2 | ge] a3] 2] 3 | #21282) 2 | 2 | & 
4 f2| is a I {o) o 
Boy 6 #0 Ein 5 bp qa™ 1880] 8 ca iS 
= 16) B 16) n <« BA | ae A (S) i 
1053) 1 Otel... Je<.c.005,0 10,021 | 6,339 | 1,855 | 3,185 | 13,766 | 17,250 879 | 26,492 | 10,380 966 | 91,133 
BO54 Total cuss ten 9,983 | 6,775 | 1,938 | 2,735 | 11,974 | 10,920 763 | 25,699 | 13,011 578 | 84,376 
1055, Total.....0...0. 8,563 | 5,775 | 1,190} 2,146] 9,588 | 7,036 514 | 15,117 | 7,687 371 | 57,987 
1956: Total cc.0fecsi00 10,339 | 9,492 | 2,255 | 3,823 | 13,800] 7,500] 1,649 | 29,264 | 12,482 435 | 91,039 
DOU P Ota) nec cc's 17,256 | 16,829 | 5,254 | 6,559 | 17,574 | 10,838 | 2,693 | 54,376 | 19,471 661 | 151,511 
1058 Total. ciccsscces 8,497 | 6,745] 1,229 | 2,229 | 11,501] 5,071 513 | 17,476 | 9,388 429 | 63,078 
1950) T otale so cn sieies 7,784 | 5,459 999 | 2,107] 9,740] 4,965 871 | 12,792 | 8,940 394 | 53,551 
HSGO Totalin.. ean 8,261 | 5,860] 1,223 | 2,152 | 8,763] 5,321 667 | 13,551 | 7,482 293 | 53,573 
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to annual totals because of rounding. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


Norz: All figures in this table except those for 1956 have been revised. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals! 
Trans- “ 
Year and portation, a Sauk pinanes Poppie 
oe Mining Fame e | begs Forestry cata Utilities Trade yikes eA : Totals? 
Communi- 
Een? ment) | Income 

1956—Total....] 498 4,586 1,560 371 1,210 239 2,069 3,546 617 14,890 
1957—Total....| 535 4,838 1,661 336 1,311 277 2,265 3,920 683 16,018 
1958—Total....| 527 4,828 1,677 270 1,329 298 2,359 4,295 739 16,524 
1959—Total....] 552 5,103 1,773 288 1,472 316 2,528 4,705 819 17,761 
1960—Total....| 551 5,200 1,779 326 1,472 327 2,641 5,095 916 18,514 
1960—Jan....... 46.1 426.2 DATS 8 avaerats aval [ea cisrapeia AC lnceeie diel bay ita e.ese ais Pe Seaacer tees ate Cee 1,462.4 
Bebiecic< 46.7 426.3 142.8 73.5 291.8 78.1 635.1 1,220.0 220 1,546.0 
Mareh 46.7 428.7 TAON Ole lo npc teioe calllsoa atkectecg] gee ateio ie are cape remmce are a a aa 1,469.8 

April 44.5 430.7 CRUD |e nase A eS eA) Be eB ge.) ee 5 eee ee A oc 1,494.1 
May..... 45.1 437.3 149.3 72.0 363.4 81.2 657.0 1,273.6 226.9 | 1,537.4 

June 46.7 443.3 162 Adlict hy. ae ilbonenS. shinee ee caebtilan srantent leper eee exile ogee 1,590.2 
Uulyeoess 46.3 435.3 10 eat (a eee bees co ct (cere a bean in Bane cima inersasatnarte 1,578.9 
August 46.7 437.9 154.4 88.5 446.7 84.7 663.5 1,282.7 232.9 | 1,592.3 

Sept 46.9 442.0 153.2 1,620.7 

Oct. 45.7 437.5 151.2 1,599.8 

Nov 45.4 432.3 148.5 1,573.7 

Dee 44.3 422.6 144.7 1,529.4 
1961—Jan.t.....] 44.2 420.3 140 9 eal isc Sucrc-asil bose elect | patie anaee | tere oe reel ee eae ae Ree 1,494.2 


1Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
2Includes post office wages and salaries. 


’Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at January, 1961 em- 
ployers in the princi eee industries reported a total employment of 2,621,903. Tables C-4 (every 
second month) and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index Numbers (1949 = 100)! Index Numbers (1949 = 100) 
—————_———_—_____—_—————__| Average Average 
Year and Month Average | Weekly | Average | Weekly 
Employ- |Aggregate Woes Shed Employ- |Aggregate Wen” aes 
ene Payrolls and Salaries ment Payrolls and Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Averages 
3 Se 2 eee 112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144.4 63.48 
PU bGaa Beast vctepethsest e ccric 120.7 182.0 150.0 64.44 115.8 176.8 151.7 66.71 
CN Oe een ee 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 
Ee ee ee ie 117.9 194.1 163.9 70.43 109.8 182.7 165.3 72.67 
ey eee ee ee oonnon 119.7 205.7 171.0 73.47 111.1 193.3 172.5 75.84 
1960 
115.1 202.2 174.9 75,13 108.6 194.4 177.2 77.90 
114.6 202.0 175.4 75.35 108.9 194.4 176.6 77.68 
114.2 201.5 175.4 75.37 109.0 195.5 177.5 78.04 
ee ae eee ae 114.8 204.1 176.9 75.98 108.8 196.3 178.5 78.48 
Re smite, . «de - See eee 118.9 209.8 175.4 75.36 110.6 198.1 176.9 77.80 
oe i Sen ae 122.8 27.7 176.1 75.67 112.1 201.8 177.8 78.16 
PS ee ee ee 121.9 217.8 177.6 76.28 110.2 198.4 177.8 78.18 
EE ee ae ee ae 123.1 219.0 176.8 75.94 id. 7 199.7 176.5 77.62 
MeptoOnmePGF 2 nocc. ce os 123.1 220.7 178.2 76.55 111.6 201.6 178.2 78.37 
WIPEOMGE ae, he. «0» Sars cts: 121.5 218.2 178.3 76.60 109.6 199.4 179.6 78.95 
WNovena bers ul... .- «<---> 119.7 214.5 177.9 76.43 108.1 197.2 180.0 79.16 
Plevomber® o. 5. se hse.» 114.8 202.4 175.0 75.18 104.1 187.0 177.2 77.92 
1961 
eT a eee ee ee 111.7 201.6 179.2 76.99 104.4 191.7 181.1 79.64 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea~ 
tional service). 


Txcunicat Nore—A change has been made in the method of dating the statistics published in Tables C-1 to C-6 to 
conform with the usual practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the past, statistics for the last pay period in 
a month were labelled ‘‘pay period preceding”’ the first day of the following month. From now on, statistics for the last 
pay period in a month will be labelled for that month. Another change is that average hourly earnings formerly expressed 
in cents carried to one decimal place, are now published in dollars and cents. 

* Revised. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Employment Aer Weekly Wages 
Index Natabets and Salaries, in Dollars 
Area ——s Ll”. ee ee 

Dec. Nov. Dec. Dec. Nov. Dec. 

1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 

$ $ $ 

Provinces 
ING youn ch ara Cl setesers eetive else, oiatoroveicisie viv’stniseraYnveinietorcielaretre 122.3 139.5 118.8 67.96 69.45 62.31 
Prince Edward Island 117.0 133.0 120.2 54.56 55.62 54.52 
INGA OBER alc cciete he cessyaicieis.eiatess 3 90.0 96.7 97.0 60.15 62.44 58.22 
New Brunswick..............++ 105.4 108.1 105.6 62.83 62.65 60.20 
@ireheoss fk oi28 eden ciereisiors alesoie 115.2 121.2 116.5 72.64 73.95 69.76 
ONESTIO ss ares yeicssaiatesod eearlel nates 116.4 119.8 120.0 78.21 79.34 75.07 
(MeILOD esas Segsee sie ee seeras 107.7 Te 7 109.6 70.80 71.84 68.97 
Baskatehowartecemadecsc teases cone esjncets eee aate 119.0 126.7 123.9 72.20 73.02 70.62 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 147.2 150.9 151,2 77.10 78.17 74.51 
British Columbia (including Yukon)............-..++ 107.8 111.9 113.9 81.49 83.73 79.30 
Canada ds. «5:55 Sumaces:« oncieiied vines. gee eae 115.0 119.7 118.1 75.19 76.43 72.41 
Urban Areas 

S15 Cle Ree Ree Gone morrison Onmber wrod Ted ceoe Sp Gor 124.9 136.5 WIE3 54.92 55.87 51.19 
VAT Aire’ starcie's 0.c1ei the Raper c sa Sia slOISIe aIkvs Glee sae eiateh eee hia cls 72.3 90.8 93.6 72.84 73.82 67.03 
EF alifaxce sch cee occtn siete clo meer.ce ore sieciectee emesis nels 119.7 120.5 119.0 61.38 62.13 58.82 
MOROUON) Hasare Hetlervis aire Nowieleisie sieivie deta eieso me eteieye 100.0 108.0 101.6 57.90 58.14 57.48 
SAINT WPOMDS, Ne, cccteiovevele oie nce 5 iatae wiete tases ol CORN pss ere Rete otelare 113.2 102.9 108.1 58.69 61.01 55.45 
Chicoutimi—Jonquiere........... soft CREA a Chia Mae 105.5 110.2 108.9 93.92 95.43 88.16 
QED OCI . sials civ siditte s cis e/a clenahals ole elon hye ers ole e aideeae 107.4 109.9 107.9 63.57 64.88 61.20 
Sherbrooke: as icigeriecs ao vidic Pelsicivs + siaigihe masts eas 99.5 102.0 98.8 61.09 62.99 56.48 
SHA WEAGAM ae Setetenie doe ase oote Bie ob lem eee onise ain 102.3 103.7 101.8 84.49 84.85 81.70 
Phe RiVersen woos ese ctosine sins eee Mee woe eee eee 103.2 111.5 110.2 70.13 73.21 65.21 
Drummondville. 73.8 Rast 76.7 62.01 61.01 59.12 
Montreal....... 120.9 125.0 121.9 73.67 75.65 70.80 
Ottawa—Hull 12930 126.2 126.1 70.23 71.61 66.30 
ECA STON SA aus tsreliiasesn ays sh aiteetesscis a loss pe sbeipierove cteis atere ear 114.8 114.9 109.1 73.21 74.63 70.34 
GtErDOTOUL hs heels Maer eee cece ee nae aba 91.1 92.2 99.2 81.66 83.69 82.13 
BA WWAL Retains cr cine iets bint ole ete obolers here atalcra see 173.9 172.7 184.0 88.00 89.88 84.87 
PROLONGED a greetelsietoalacrs ot 0eiaie iolansis nioia.o/pvelole.s arsenate wisheleisiaiers 129.4 132.3 130.7 78.30 79.41 74.87 
Hamilton Beeb ac beter agen odOnosae St od d0oe 56 ocon ees 104.6 109.3 111.2 82.41 84.34 80.29 
isla (Cine ya iGo Beers oueseeee ocd 1dbUb at onoe scduacdod 103.1 109.5 112.2 86.20 86.37 80.68 
Niagara Falls. .......... 63.06 SR IT EERE RICE RIC LORI 90.2 95.6 93.2 82.71 80.84 78.59 
BranulOrd= ano e eaiscices ok toscwieiiet eA locel 79.1 79.8 85.7 70.61 72.93 68.42 
118.1 119.0 125.1 67.58 70.90 66.58 
109.4 112.4 112.2 68.81 69.77 64.49 
117.6 122.5 121.7 69.83 72.73 67.25 
149.8 149.7 142.5 99.68 89.14 91.06 
91.8 93.5 94.3 70.08 70.54 65.06 
121.5 123.9 121.6 70.56 73.10 67.48 
121.9 122.9 123.2 98.37 99.37 92.98 
74.3 74.5 79.2 83.56 84.17 79.58 
130.2 142.4 148.5 95.74 98.28 94.18 
104.3 112.1 103.9 77.54 80.85 73.26 
109.6 112.8 111.1 67.84 68.87 66.38 
129.2 133.8 129.5 70.61 70.90 68.07 
134.9 139.6 133.8 68.05 68.18 66.89 
178.6 187.0 183.6 71.43 72.58 68.98 
Darcicte annie Rota wantcapeieeieiuabnigall sete oewteen ton tie 168.8 iie2 169.2 73.56 74,28 70.75 
\WEINeay Seanad ooonenapabonrch 2OOrBOOnOOnb naoobn ode ne 108.6 110.8 116.8 80.70 81.91 78.38 
NID) 0 De an De PEIRCE ore INCRE aa fears a 109.9 109.1 110.5 74.83 74.21 71.93 


TABLE C-4—HOURS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
This table is published every second month. 
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Se 


TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Sourcr: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Average Weekly Wages 
Employment Index Numbers ‘and Balavies, ta Dollars 

Industry $A Aa] 

Dec. Nov. Dec. Dec. Nov. Dec. 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 

UNIBEINIES Soo as. hee at Ate sk ace Rds 54.85. 8. EAS 113.1 118.2 121.8 94.96 94.57 89.07 
MUSLIN | fees Re Ae, chs Boeke bs Bo cc bee 130.3 132.8 138.2 98.00 97.14 92.20 
RSPCA I to ct ies heck s ate Maes Soe wk 70.9 72.1 72.8 77.66 78.89 73.54 
eptherirebal sss. fh .5 Seek «ij. Socdccd. Boe kcng Moke 185.5 189.5 199.0 105.24 103.61 98.57 
GLE, TAC, SV Pee. Rs te Athlone ds st eaewt 83.3 89.9 98.5 94.13 92.62 87.26 
ee ee ae ot EO AN AE cee are Be 37.2 48.5 51.8 62.10 68.83 60. 41 
Oiland wavaral gas. M..0 «5. hed. gees. 5 281.7 268.4 299 7 112.35 111.12 107,24 
ibaetamGteulee 2 Ges ss Relesbocls Seto de cide hat ea aE E 122.1 134.5 115.6 81.94 86.89 76.66 
(EET ECT) Ree tel ai ape ane aes prea 104.2 108.1 108.4 77.89 79.16 75.13 
Beater D PU EROSOID ing. eeatus$ steps ote «he, sey elo wy aoa og Be Om 105.8 108.9 114.0 83. 88 85.50 80.58 
ute EG BOOK. <6 i ops «at cos asic Gusinees stein oe 102.8 107.4 103.7 72.73 73.76 70.08 
GOH AIG DOVOIALOA, 5. con ce siepactods odeadadsatee eh 104.3 115.0 107.4 70.25 69.31 68.83 
TMOG HACBOU 55 can cho ala dhace dois esipas ce ae 'cep 128.7 137.4 138.7 78.39 77.97 79.76 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....... 75.4 113.7 80.6 59.29 56.66 58.84 
SSrain-zall PrOGuUota. <i <eisals cae <u aids g'es.n sabes cree 99.5 102.1 99.4 74.88 78.55 70.91 
Bread and other bakery products...........-.-++ 109.7 111.1 109.5 67.21 65.72 66.34 
Distilled and malt liquors...............0.000005 97.7 104.6 103.1 97.57 94.88 91.55 
Tobacco and tobacco products..........-....0e0eeee: 115.6 110.7 110.0 63.18 69.48 65.60 
ESIEDRNSTS DOO CUR, ict» b arse chests stare de Daag «40/018 nce ving 84.7 98.7 103.6 78 00 80.36 74.28 
PSE TPE DIQGUGER. caso iors. <5 = cle vin’e oie aid oigste d= 0.6. -in.etafs 83.7 84.3 82.8 50 51 53.85 47.49 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..............-.. 91.3 91.0 89.7 47.46 50.78 44.64 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 76.0 77.2 75.9 61.25 63.51 59.21 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 68.7 68.9 63.5 57 42 59.87 54.77 
POET POON sat oh tie Ss ea aeiccinecinein oF nk oeas 60.4 63.3 61.6 56.89 59.77 56.14 
Synthetic textiles and silk....................... 81.9 82.5 85.1 69.16 70.04 66.90 
lothing (textile and fur) <0... |. <j. oe eeces seston eas 85.7 89.6 86.1 45.38 48.86 43.95 
Mien RElOUNINE, Sooo s aso ae ose ee fe ode we geht ee oN 85.9 89.9 85.1 44.43 47.04 43.43 
BV QMEHIS ClOUDING, «5 0cjs050 cts cue she was appge ed st ops 91.2 94.6 90.1 44.67 49.13 43.81 
E50 a OE ae ee aan Sea aire ie eet ae ier 73.0 76.4 73.8 45.68 50.27 43.91 
DVI DRO OHCUS om. cies'ss ares sc 6 ch damp ote «2s atdadta sp al oage 93.9 97.7 101.0 65. 45 68.87 62.90 
Baw and planing mille coo... cos syocce ares woo siem suse 93.2 96.7 101.5 67.45 71.01 65.23 
MEMORIES Os coisas) epic och aoe 46 0 aus vs ip age 106.5 111.5 110.2 63.20 66.73 59.91 
SPENT IW OGG OTOURCR co. xs<)<l< aiejo ges aha ayes oe tafe nets 72.3 75.8 81.2 59.42 61.85 56 97 
ASOT SICOCMINES ooo ates cls tex ae «donor ee histo ach 121.9 124.5 122.0 92.62 94.33 87.66 
Pulp And Paper, WAG eo 5 wie cine cen tases ded ai aes 123.4 125.7 123 3 101.61 102.53 95.15 
RE GHAI DAMEN DOGUCS, 50. 0.1. amie ao ote ee sinnd oo op 118.4 121.5 119.0 70.61 74.39 68.33 
Printing. publishing and allied industries............ 123.3 124.8 122.3 83.90 85.64 82.26 
Bram sind steel products, ..c sctese oe edodnasiee! swoops 98.7 102.9 109.2 87.50 89.60 84.48 
Agricultural implements................0.0.08005 60.3 60.0 76.4 90.53 90.73 85.00 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 153.6 160.7 152 0 88.39 91.09 85.46 
Riardwara and GOONS. sc. o i<cie ae 2 Erode a8 ache 95 7 98.2 102.0 78.14 80.15 75.62 
Heating and cooking appliances..................+ 86.9 91.7 99.1 73.87 76.65 72.47 
BG CAMUINGS. Ge cai cit siete vols dae Ho casheme ho «te ees 85.2 91.2 97.6 82.31 85.79 79 37 
Machinery, Industrial machinery................ 109.7 LY 118.6 84.21 86.94 81 62 
STMAALY AVON COI SUCOL. co \ocl- der dor ce ayo w: 34.0% ap 107.9 114.4 125.1 102.71 103.12 99.23 
Sheet. motal prodactay.. secsc cwweiswcisecnjeveePeweien 100.7 108.2 105.6 83.71 86.84 79.51 
Wire and wire products. 2. «2. cess sic econ sie esos nai 108 4 110.8 118.6 86.73 88.01 85.11 
Transportation equipment.............0+eeeeeeeeee 103.5 103.4 109.7 88.66 90.22 85.30 
PRAT GCALG ATG DATUM Se cae xs occ cise eles c oansrepe’e'p va oy 255.5 252.2 243.4 93.41 95.92 92.25 
MI OEOr VORICIGNS occa dee cle vic Gay de «Lemme powkiey at 105.6 101.4 116.9 98.00 101.35 91.85 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories............. 99.9 99.6 107.1 86.92 87.15 80.92 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 54.9 57.4 63.0 78.40 79.03 78.42 
Shipbuilding and repairing.............++++++05- 111.3 115.8 117.9 80.36 81.35 78.40 
Non-ferrous metal products,...........+00eeseeeeee 124.7 127 0 125.7 93.32 90.84 89.07 
PRED OLUT PY CMLUGLG. cats ops, oidhaiengd) & oo .a ogi «vs ereleasiepeis 138.8 146.8 140.4 85.03 88.01 79.62 
Brass and copper products..........-0+0+eseeeee: 99.0 101.4 104.8 81.21 85.68 79.92 
POE ANC OBB Gere oye icis aaieiein oi de.vee 10.06 14D 145.3 145.9 144.1 105.63 98.66 100.95 
Electrical apparatus and supplies..........+.-.+.-+- 126.2 128.8 136.4 84,49 86.16 80.72 
Heavy electrical machingry.......6.seeeese evens 96.7 99.4 111 8 91.41 93.28 87.59 
Telecommunication equipment..............+++++ 211.4 213.3 206 3 84.75 86.11 79.46 
Non-metallic mineral products.............-0+++++ 126.9 137.3 137.3 80.89 83.22 75. 23 
eS a A Ee ee Bed 78.7 85.2 95.3 | 74.02 | 75.36 | 73.75 
lass and glass products..........cseseeeeeeeees 144 3 151.8 152.9 79 95 79.43 71.63 
Products of petroleum and coal.........-.+.-++++++ 136.8 137.1 134.2 119.41 116.35 114.80 
Pebroleuin TEHNNG =| civ\cieis sic.<,cic'aea degen 4 ain tele 140.2 140.4 136.5 120.09 116.94 115 69 
SP HOsies) PrOdUCtaen..h ascpe oin,0 ole siasa ciao gowe.e¥ 0 e¥icla ales 128.5 129.8 130 1 93 11 92.37 88. 87 
Medicinal und pharmaceutical preparations....... 115.0 116.5 118.7 81.94 81.16 77.33 
CICS, AL KAS AN BAILS, >, <4. cceaeled evince aiisis sets 154.1 154.7 150.9 106.41 105 02 102.80 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 128.1 134.1 124.8 69. 82 70.64 66.49 
eomstrus CON, $18. ci <e -rie che cinis cislewio cide tees es cs at 108.9 129.9 113.3 74.02 81.46 69.78 
Building und general engineering...............+.+: 104.2 125.1 111.3 79.48 90.04 73.34 
Highways, bridges and streets.........0.0.ee0000% 116.8 137.9 116.4 66 02 68.66 64.23 
Electric and motor transportation................- 130.5 133.7 130.0 80.95 81.16 76.80 
AEP Bane dh edges qotne Gehaeaar er Manoodese os 138.7 141.2 137.3 54.20 54.34 51.45 
Hotels and restaurants... ic > «is ee coeds ojec.5 es 9 sis oss 122.4 125.6 124.2 41.95 42.23 40.51 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................- 112.0 113.7 110.9 46.10 47.28 43.99 
Industrial composite. ............cceeceseeseseeess 115.0 119.7 118.1 75.19 76.43 72.41 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Weekly Average Hourly ee Weekly 
ours Earnings ages 


Industry 


Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. | Nov. | Dec. 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 


no. no. no. $ $ $ $ 
41.0} 41.9] 39.5] 2.14] 2.10] 2.08 | 87.52 | 88.14 | 82.05 
42.4 42.5 40.8 | 2.19 2.18 2.15 | 92.90 | 92.67 87.72 
42.1] 43.6 | 42.1] 1.70] 1.69] 1.64] 71.50 | 73.71 | 68.87 
42.5 | 42.0] 40.4] 2.38 | 2.88 | 2.35 |101.28 |100.05 | 94.69 
37.2} 39.1] 86.2] 2.05 | 1.97 { 1.97 | 76.17 | 77.00 | 71.34 
32.8} 38.0 | 382.3] 1.74] 1.75 | 1.74 | 57.18 | 66.55 | 56.37 
42.3] 40.9 | 42.1] 2.32 | 2.34] 2.24 | 98.25 | 95.53 | 94.41 
39.4 43.3 38.0 1.95 1.93 1.86 | 76.83 | 83.68 70.85 
38.7 | 40.6 | 38.5 | 1.82] 1.79 | 1.78 | 70.66 | 72.82 | 68.48 
39.4 40.9 39.0 1.97 1.95 1.92 | 77.51 | 79.79 74.72 
38.2 | 40.4 | 38.1] 1.69] 1.65 | 1.64 | 64.48 | 66.64 | 62.39 
38.6} 40.4} 39.1] 1.63 | 1.57] 1.60 | 63.16 | 63.59 | 62.73 
39.5 39.8 | 41.3 1.85 1.83 1.86 | 73.10 | 73.06 77.00 
32.5 40.7 35.8 1.40 1.22 1.38 | 45.48 | 49.60 49.35 
40.4} 43.0] 388.8] 1.71] 1.74] 1.66 | 68.97 | 74.84 | 64.42 
41.8 41.6 42.2 1.47 1.45 1.42 | 61.55 | 60.17 59.92 
39.1 39.8 37.2 2.05 2.01 1.93 | 80.33 | 79.99 71.89 
39.9 39.0 40.1 2.32 2.31 2.21 | 92.53 | 90.04 88.57 
35.4 39.9 36.0 1.62 1.61 1.64 | 57.43 | 64.11 59.13 
37.2] 40.8 | 36.6] 1.85 | 1.81 | 1.82 | 68.85 | 73.87 | 66.45 
37.0 40.4 35.1 1.23 1,22 1.20 | 45.46 | 49.36 42.15 
36.5 | 39.8 34.3 1 id 1.17 1.16 | 42.62 | 46.50 39.81 
38.2} 41.7] 36.8] 1.36] 1.34] 1.29 | 52.09 | 55.81 | 47.66 
40.1 | 42.3 | 40.0] 1.35] 1.35] 1.31 | 54.12 | 57.07 | 52.32 
38.9 40.6 38.2 1.35 1.37 1.28 | 52.62 | 55.47 48.80 
40.7 43.4 41.7 1.26 1.26 1.22 | 51.15 | 54.79 50.97 
42.4 43.7 42.2 1.44 1.43 1.42 | 61.11 | 62.47 59.89 
34.0 38.0 33.8 1.16 1.15 1.13 | 39.45 | 43.58 38.13 
33.6 36.7 33.4 1.16 1.15 1.15 | 39.07 | 42.30 38.39 
31.3 36.2 31.5 1.23 1.21 1.18 | 38.54 | 43.57 37.35 
t 36.9 41.9 36.7 1.09 1.09 1.05 | 40.14 | 45.53 38.62 
*Wood products 38.0} 41.1 | 38.0] 1.60] 1.59] 1.55 | 60.70 | 65.33 | 59.06 
Saw and planing mills.....................- 36.8 40.2 37.5 1.72 1.70 1.66 | 63.49 | 68.43 62.51 
OMY RTA can cone cee thaw Wan tmena eee 39.7 42.8 38.6 1.45 1.45 1.41 | 57.62 | 62.04 54.42 
Other wood products...............2...0005 39.8 42.2 39.3 1.33 1.33 1.30 | 52.79 | 56.22 51.15 
Paner produit <5 nce. te nee oe ---}| 40.0 41.6 40.0 2.16 2.13 2.03 | 86.18 | 88.73 81.18 
ulp and paper mills. .................-0005 40.7 41.8 40.7 2.33 2.31 2.18 | 94.95 | 96.55 88.57 
Other paper products.............0-eeeee ees 37.8 41.2 38.2 1.63 1.64 1.58 | 61.83 | 67.54 60.17 
Printing, publishing and allied industries....... 37.8 | 39.1 | 38.5] 2.16 | 2.17] 2.10 | 81.74 | 84.71 | 80.63 
*Iron and steel products..............0.0c0005 39.0 40.6 39.0 2.09 2.09 2.04 | 81.55 | 84.78 79.61 
Agricultural implements.................... 38.4 39.1 38.2 2.18 2.07 2.06 | 81.62 | 81.04 78.74 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 39.0 41.7 38.9 2.08 2.06 1.99 | 81.14 | 85.97 77.27 
Pied ware ane Lula. thee <2). Score ss swe 40.4 41.8] 40.1 1.77 bY it g 1.74 | 71.68 | 73.97 69.88 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 37.1] 39.5 | 38.5) 1.75} 1.76] 1.72 | 65.08 | 69.75 | 66.25 
ireen CRSGINES. 85.5 cos eee oe ens oe 38.8 41.1 38.4 1.96 1.99 1.94 | 76.88 | 81.68 | 74.67 
Machinery, industrial ..................0.05 39.4 41.5 39.7 1.94 1.96 1,90 | 76.61 | 81.12 75.50 
Primary iron and steel.................0005 39.2 | 39.7] 39.9] 2.50] 2.49 | 2.40 | 97.83 | 98.76 | 95.66 
Sheet petal srndudts Care. shot eee kee 38.2 40.5 37.2 2.00 2.01 1.94 | 76.60 | 81.54 72.03 
Wire and wire products eS Pee sree cer 39.3 40.5 39.3 2.03 2.02 2.02 | 79.86 | 81.73 79.42 
: rtation equipment................... 39.9 | 40.6 | 89.1] 2.08] 2.07] 2.02 | 83.04 | 84.14] 79.11 
marerst and HALE. .o 7. es... Son een eae 41.3 | 42.5 | 42.2] 2.06] 2.08 | 2.00 | 84.96 | 88.32 | 84.36 
Motor vehicles iNehium asafeaicS4 <ce sane cSowems 40.9 41.2 37.5 2.29 2.29 2.24 | 93.77 | 94.43 83.95 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 39.1 | 39.8 | 37.9] 2.06 | 2.04] 1.98 | 80.61 | 81.24] 74.93 
ilroad and rolling stock equipment........ 38.7 | 39.2} 39.3] 1.95 | 1.95 | 1.93 | 75.53 | 76.38 | 75.92 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................. 38.9 | 39.7} 39.1] 2.01] 2.00] 1.94 | 78.25 | 79.29 | 75.88 
*Non-ferrous metal products................++ 41.3} 40.9] 40.2] 2.15} 2.09] 2.10 | 88.59 | 85.21 | 84.25 
Aluminum products................0-ee aces 40.3 43.6 39.4 1.84 1.82 1.76 | 73.96 | 79.10 69.43 
“Brass and copper PLOUUIO...cn score cae wor 37.6 40.0 38.8 1.95 1.99 1.90 | 78.45 | 79.86 73.60 
Smelting and refining........ BES tas aed 42.7} 40.2] 41.1] 2.88] 2.381 | 2.36 |101.75 | 92.96 | 96.84 
“Electrical apparatus and supplies............. 38.9} 40.7 | 39.0] 1.85 | 1.85] 1.79 | 71.98 | 75.24 | 69.76 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.| 38.7] 40.5} 38.9] 2.04] 2.05] 2.00] 79.02 | 83.00 | 77.57 
ecommunication equipment............. 38.8 | 40.8 | 89.8] 1.72 1.72 1.63 | 66.80 | 70.30 64.86 

Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 

penta: OA tS RS ees CR ete Ie Lo MARY 87.5) 39.9] 38.4] 1.93] 1.90] 1.83 | 72.44 | 75.74] 70.31 
Wire and cable. ..;.. SORIA. = Be einer Bn as ec 39.0 41.3 38.4 2.01 2.01 1.90 | 78.34 | 82.98 72.87 
Miscellaneous electrical products............ 39.4] 40.8 | 38.9 1.74] 1.74 1.69 | 68.80 | 71.22 | 65.69 
*Non-metallic mineral products.............. 40.1] 42.8] 38.9] 1.84] 1.82] 1.78] 73.95 | 78.17] 69.07 
RAY TIbOU MEG. one Oe TERS Co oR he 40.0 | 42.0 | 40.9] 1.68] 1.64] 1.66 | 67.00 | 68.85 | 67.82 
and glass products................... 41.4) 41.0] 38.5] 1.80] 1.83] 1.73 | 74.59 | 75.0: 66.76 
Products of petroleum and coal............... 42.2} 40.9] 41.7] 2.57] 2.55 | 2.52 1108.62 1104.12 | 104.94 
Chemical products.£. 0050). a Ss oe Suse oe asees 40.4 40.4 40.4 2.03 2.01 1.94 | 82.14 | 81.25 78.39 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..| 39.5 | 39.6} 39.3] 1.54] 1.54 1.46 | 60.87 | 60.81 | 57.58 
Acids, alkalis and sal Se nee -L} 40.9] 41.8] 2.87] 2.82 | 2.27 | 97.18 | 94.84] 94.75 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 39.5 | 42.2 | 39.2] 1.50] 1.46] 1.46 | 59.88 | 61.59 | 56.99 
Construction............ Fee oe eds ee 35.6 | 40.8 | 34.2] 1.94] 1.96] 1.88 | 68.96 | 79.70 | 64.40 
Building and general engineering.............. 84.6 | 41.2 | 32.2] 2.138] 2.14] 2.06 | 73.71 | 88.10 | 66.38 
Highways, bridges and streets. ......... 20.00 37.4 40.0 37.9 1.63 1.62 1.60 | 60.92 | 64.83 60.64 
Electric and motor transportation............ 42.8 | 43.2] 42.5] 1:88] 1.86] 1.80 | 80.58] 80.13 | 76.52 
nig: RC eg 5 SO See er, BE 38.3 | 39.0] 38.7] 1.07] 1.06] 1.02 | 40.99 | 41.34] 39.65 
Hotels and POStAUTAN, oo wee e sect eee tee atas 38.6 39.0 39.2 1.05 1.04 1.00 | 40.42 | 40.41 39.29 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ 88.4 ° 39.8 ' 38.4! 1.02! 1.02! 0.98 ' 39.22 ' 40.41! 37.54 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


A a ae ae of 
PersEeP Ave Average VERE gE. 
Period ious, | “Hourly | Weekly |__ Wages (1049 = 100) 
Per Week | Earnings Wages Current 1949 
Dollars Dollars 
No $ No 
Beatie Acyerane 105062 < 6c eo: socnndansasecehe teks « 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 122.4 
bly Average 1906... 29e ......  bBbis cece chet 41.0 1.52 62.40 149.5 126.3 
Giiker Acversee 1057: ses eee... RAS 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 127.4 
Meenthly Averawe 1908: - 5. 265 «00 nds Bhs coco ne nach 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 127.7 
aR AO 5. cP io cisinichsce in a oetow oe oe OO 40.7 1.72 70.16 168.1 132.8 
Last Pay Period in: 

CLES Se ee Se ee: Be: Se eer: a 40.7 1.77 71.89 172.2 185.4 
ni ee Ce ee  : + oe ne, 4 40.4 Le 71.49 171.3 135.0 
eS ee, . er | 40.5 1.78 71.94 172.4 135.2 
LSS ae oe oe: See eee 40.5 1.79 72.37 173.4 136.1 
ee ae ae ee nee. 7 40.1 1.79 71.69 171.8 134.6 
ee a = ee oe rn 40.4 1.79 72.19 173.0 135.6 
Vetere tS Ore eee 40.6 1.77 72.01f 172.5 134.9 
ee ee, ee ee 40.5 1.76 71.46 171.2 133.3 
entam ber ser sie ss. 3B. eee ee 40.9 by ig 72.37 173.4 134.0 
LEE SS eae SE: Rae. See 40.6 1.78 72.66 174.1 134.3 
SN ae: rn a ie | 40.6 1.79 72.82 174.5 134.6 
en ge eee on 38.7 1,82 70.60 169.1 130.9 

OS PS ee ee. oe RR A i F 40.1 1.81 72.73 174.2 135.2 


Nore: The index of alr eg weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S., page ii. 


* December 1959 figures adjusted for the holidays are 40.8 hours and $71.52. 
¢ Revised. 
t Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 
TABLE D-i—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period J] 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
March a! Soar en rer rc 9,154 9,509 18, 663 510,551 118,035 628, 586 
March Be Bes sikes av sipis Bini. ane 20,559 14, 299 34, 858 418, 909 107,927 526, 836 
March BU ed es cia ncesadeeils 14, 218 12,694 26,912 474,661 113, 489 588, 150 
March De SR Ag aaj ascidian tintie siate 7,389 8,459 15, 848 686,041 171,170 857,211 
March i ig Cer ore eR re 9,007 10,816 19, 823 623,338 174, 787 798,125 
March ps | | TS pak ok 8,431 10,676 19,107 634, 332 182,721 817,053 
April 1, 1960 10, 402 11,830 22,232 652,107 182, 883 834,990 
May 1, 1960 15,913 14, 487 30,400 581,558 174, 874 756, 432 
June 1, 1960 21,772 17,210 38, 982 389,576 152, 848 542,424 
July 1, 1960 17,227 15, 875 33, 102 258,719 131,936 390, 655 
Augus 1, 1960 14, 673 12,594 27,267 242, 582 128, 062 370, 644 
et 1960 13,748 14, 427 28,175 236,969 117,044 354,013 
October 1, 1960.. 12,239 13,796 26,035 228, 632 115, 358 343,990 
November £ 1960.. 11,944 10, 866 22,810 281, 484 124, 255 405,739 
December 1, 1960.... 15,932 10,799 26,731 393, 856 144, 123 537,979 
ANALG LEGO) cc are eeis see aled.b. 9,859 7,996 17,855 570,789 163, 893 734, 682 
February 1, 1961(1).. os 8, 866 8,377 17,243 668, 766 185,972 854, 738 
March i 1961(2) 8,786 9,513 18,299 691,351 186,991 878, 342 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
*Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-2—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTY AND BY SEX AS AT 
JANUARY 31, 1961() 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Change from 


Industry Male Female Total December | January 
30, 1960 29, 1960 


Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 163 64 gaz} + 47 | — 16 
ORGS ERY .s3 bio crtoursinotecais ietcinscicreis)s a(ace wisi ateteis eke synlayoinna teks 596 1 597 | — 102); — 474 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells. Rave 203 30 233 | — 135 | — 235 
Metal Mining , 153 9 162} — 9 | — 95 

Roan etonctova 34 12 46 - 26 _ 43 
Non-Metal Mining.............. 5 1 6| — 2; — 55 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits. en 3 0 3] + pe ee 2 

IP TOSPO CENT so (o\n-s:9 o's’ elw soins os oie ors sreisivis os aleraviciasinioe 8 8 16 - 14 - 40 
Manufacturing). 6.26... 30600 Mest ccecs ee 1,972 1,179 3,151 | + 348) — 900 
Foods and Beverages..........- f 162 145 307 | + 14) + 58 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products 50 0 50} + 13} + 45 
Rubber Products 16 5 21 — 3 - 19 
Leather Products 47 107 154 — 25); + 7 
Textile Products (except clothing) 61 55 1146} + 15 0 
Clothing (textile and fur). 72 408 480 |} + 129 - 262 
Wood Products , 162 50 212; + 7 - 67 
Peper ELOMUCES, setsw cn cisistneilete ace elec ace Mae bute F 73 33 106 _- 20 + 3 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries...... 5 104 63 167); + 32 - 4 
Tron and Steel Products....... i : 258 72 330 al 26 - 316 
Transportation Equipment... 343 42 385 + 28 - 186 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products...... Pe, 97 23 120} — 6| —- 110 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 181 61 242) + 13 - 40 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products...............++: 67 14 81 + 37) + 5 
Products of Petroleum and Coal................+5 18 4 22); — 2} — 1 
‘Chemical!Productsicn: sates cals valtemarmeeaslt 152 47 199 | + 5| —- 18 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 109 50 159} + 29) + 5 
Construction............ 559 51 610 |} — ss | — 102 
eneral Contractors 343 30 373 ~ 57 = 121 
Special Trade Contractors 216 21 237 31] + 19 
Transportation, Storage and Communication...... 327 146 473) — 69, — 152 
Transportation....... 166 62 228 _ 28) — 92 
Storage........... a a 10 - 20 — 17 
Communication 154 81 235 | — 21 = 43 

23 18 44) + 2/| — 50 

1,346 1,122 2,468 | + 228 205 

5 284 6 + 77 - 65 

824 838 1,662 + 151 140 

466 502 968 | + 7%) - 114 

. . 3,459 5,291 8,750 | — 1,539} + 672 

Community or Public Service.................... 345 1,494 1,839 | + 109 | — 173 
Government Service. 2,539 273 2,812 — 1,413} + 1,491 
Recreation Service 29 43 7 = 7) + 6 
Business Service. 232 291 623 |} + 36 — 118 
Personal Service..... 314 3,190 3,504 _ 264 - 534 
GRAND TOTAL eriiccsc sce eeee cee 9,114 8,404 17,518 | — 1,229} — 1,576 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision, 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY 
OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT FEBRUARY 2, 1961(‘) 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Unfilled Vacancies(?) Registrations for Employment 

Occupational Group (ES _) Sears sete ae a a ae Se ee ee ea edie Oe a 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers... . 1,327 1,198 2,525 9,835 2,042 11,877 
RMOEIGM WORE GPE 53 653265 coise ould sss so 670 2,215 2,885 23,351 56,599 79,950 
Blas WOPKGES. aac. b> v:c0 obs apbth chess sie» 1,107 533 1,640 10,770 23,019 33,789 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 448 3,520 3,968 47,074 34,524 81,598 
BSGBANEC Cote es 6G 6 250s é eee ae <2 es ee See ae 4 6,327 112 6,439 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log).. 146 10 156 8,721 1,105 9,826 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workers....... 2,786 731 3,517 322, 847 30,097 352,944 
Food and kindred products (incl. 

TODADOG ies conc od campy o's ecee cee 31 8 39 2,848 715 3,563 
Textiles, clothing, etc................ 68 516 584 3,985 18, 657 22,642 
Lumber and lumber products........ Ut a Caen ol 529 40,182 2 40,403 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........ 46 3 49 1,834 801 2,635 

ther and leather products........ 31 79 110 1,799 1,552 3,551 
Stone, clay and glass products....... pC ie SSeS oA 10 1,308 1,373 

eo a i re oe 347 11 358 29,956 1,308 31,264 
BSBtrICAl: BES. 6051055. aes seg. ss sin» 121 3 124 5,655 1,633 7,288 
Transportation equipment....... 44 1 45 1,020 3 1,050 

tt eae re re ae Bee Eee sararesiaretes 42 PAC hal BAe ee § 3,424 
Constructian, so. .<.020 amare. -0sce- S5G* Vacs» nee 356 100,576 12 100,588 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 255 9 264 58,598 180 58,778 
Communications and public utility... 23 20 43 1,792 6 1,798 
Trade and service. .........0.-...-- 99 67 166 8, 822 3,015 11,837 
Other skilled and semi-skilled...... 711 12 723 41,567 1,487 43,054 
ROTO, ee oo ia:s 5356coawe oe oie S 36 2 38 7,164 7,564 
PA PPORIOCR Ga occ ais abs afelaie 2p ad ds ols = py | a 37 12,317 15 12,332 

Mgakalled WOPKGIS x6 i6:<.0 ain objere os 2 5 es 2,378 170 2,548 239,841 38,474 278,315 
Food and tobacco...........-.....-- 60 29 89 10,281 12,565 22,846 
Lumber and lumber products........ 126 1 127 27,008 722 27,730 
I STAIWONIGES. acs. .s'o.0 caey ois +. vick - 34 5 39 12,742 924 13,666 
mis trnchian © occa ccs cepe ops ocd dec 5 Cee Je 1,662 125,765 2 125,767 
Other unskilled workers............. 496 135 631 64,045 24,261 88,306 

GRAND TOTAL.............. 8,866 8,377 17,243 668,766 185,972 854,738 

(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT FEBRUARY 2, 1961 
(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Unfilled Vacancies(2) Registrations 

ffi 1 Previous ; Previous (1) Previous ; Previous 

oa " Month Year Month Year 
Feb. 2, Dec. 29, Jan, 28, Feb. 2, Dec. 29, Jan. 28, 

1961 1960 1960 1961 1960 1960 
Newfoundland ic .i5 205. eo ga ce cee 198 189 277 29,312 24,869 28,313 
Wormer rookie. sets crent vee 16 13 36 6,216 5,275 5,920 
COPAMG WOU IG aacanrsaisey « ceteeniys 0: eietes 3 1 13 2,653 2,238 2,464 
Nerd ODRA a ween: tebe chs cere. ioe 179 175 228 20; 443 17,356 19,929 
Prince Edward Island................. 61 63 99 6,014 4,841 6,244 
NSETIGULOLOWA cack set amis ese os <n 23 38 53 3,784 3,068 4,008 
S i 2,230 1,773 2,236 
37,804 30,316 37,170 
1,50. 1,413 1,381 
2,495 2,208 2,496 
6,894 5,438 7,262 
1,436 1,047 1,472 
4,328 3,234 4,225 
997 772 958 
5,504 4,347 5,462 
1,287 1,161 1,349 
7,328 5,798 6,511 
2,392 2,191 2,225 
3,638 2,707 3,829 
39,486 32,153 36,755 
7,02 5,356 6,175 
Clim pbell toni; ose. cae nies cesses 4 3 56 3,458 2,587 . 2,761 
Edmundston. er eae Se 11 11 8 3,047 2,478 2,798 
SE ee ee ae 76 86 88 2,731 2,166 2,799 
te 6 oe 19 37 38 702 659 678 
Sindee teerees ean 228 293 249 10,562 8,423 10,483 
CoG 0-8 Tee es statist 10 3,510 2,687 3,608 
Sib c ck dy Kempe wert 129 149 231 3,743 3,685 2,758 
pip iS ava Re ereehe cere orale 24 35 18 1,600 1,760 2,005 
SSltase xc Stns tia fc ee erate Sot 11 4 30 853 787 798 
WG OSEOG Matec Marte, cniks br poate pemre: 4, <ictehell re srarstemecovstete 25 2 2,255 1,565 1,892 
Quebec tn. te tin ak cohen: oes 3,591 3,685 4,112 270,116 227,357 250,495 
PALITAS Seweesayercrck sins c Hee ee tatoos ve 11 4 4 2,815 2,358 7812 
PASTSGRCOR crane Migys ss poner Cen rena «age 1 a A a 8 1,114 965 1,023 
PIO: COMECAU shina den se ere « 3 115 4 1,066 764 1,200 
Beauharnois....... eRe 12 8 9 1,954 1,851 1,703 
Buckingham..... hd pinta 4 13 23 1,741 1,382 1,521 
Causapscal... os vert 19 87 16 3,483 2,241 3,143 
Chandler. . 5 51 1 2,699 2,163 2,712 
94 94 75 3,038 2,397 2,385 
17 9 14 6 604 638 
15 62 78 1,898 1,324 1,623 
30 32 21 3,230 2,918 2,974 
8 5 il 968 891 956 
12 4 102 1,372 784 1,263 
17 22 7 2,452 1,690 2,528 
23 ll 48 3,231 3,496 2,471 
41 52 21 6,099 4,569 5,485 
54 27 49 6,540 5,298 6,064 
26 24 43 3,419 2,935 2,872 
ll 12 19 1,270 1,112 1,000 
| 14 7 3,003 2,115 3,024 
4 9 151 1,213 1,067 1,027 
24 18 21 6,330 5,439 5,489 
20 12 11 1,719 1,404 1,786 
tame es CI OE 12 1,015 888 946 
54 9 96 1,409 1,084 939 
10 13 13 4,338 2,512 4,692 
; a 4 7 8 1,703 1,457 1,812 
Mont-Laurier, . 12 12 4 1,593 1,148 1,112 
Montmagny.... we. 12 5 9 2,621 2,193 2,230 
Montreal Sah er eroerane ttn ar cea arin g ta oe Ont 1,685 1,391 1,941 93,767 82,958 86 ,066 
INGW IGHMON.oscveese vos ones 5 138 1 2,807 2,054 2,882 
FRORDAMMING Csi ant eera cys teenie NB ores it 5 1,572 1,307 1,530 
ONGHGO. Mose a Rilus canoer en cant 388 315 286 18, "455 15,024 18,088 
PUN Giisking enact clctdats tary Soh ae 29 46 87 6.27 4,384 6,016 
FRIVISTS AW LOUD i000 ci actoact Hae 10 12 32 V,;o00 4,680 6,234 
ERO DOLUAL Money cise. «cra heen oe oak 72 47 7 1,719 1,340 1,536 
Rouyn.. Deer ee Sees 67 116 67 3,908 2,904 2,678 
Ste. Agathe. . tile ie teed 14 21 6 1,862 1,251 1,663 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............... 51 61 36 1,831 1,476 1,625 
Bae UMATERG Gif ea) sv tqin coisaus ave 21 9 22 3,556 3,146 3,401 
Bie LAVAGINENO Tek. «ih, etki Gancntncdas 37 24 34 3,219 3,550 3,500 
oe Le eet Ci ee a 52 41 29 3/180 2,774 3,477 
Be WRRO Iara irk sacicrsoduesctas 17 25 38 2/870 2929 2,778 
Beptllostees Meare whatnot ay 86 127 150 3,336 2,618 2,728 
SRA WINIDAN Serer ws atte he tonne ee 42 66 32 5,756 5,187 5,481 
SHEEDIGOKG. rae kre rn ee 176 181 121 7,484 6,736 6,594 
Sorel aves. Wickes nb yoo Tae sou nOo 58 49 36 3,331 3,296 3,441 
Thetford Mines icc sooner cen ate anne 22 10 35 2,900 2,596 3,526 
TPPOis-NiLvaGres sees eee tees 44 66 115 ibe "792 6,580 7,173 
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TABLE D-4— 
UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT FEBRUARY 2, 1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


cabs Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
(4) Previo i i 
ee oP (1) ft bin Previous 
Feb.2, | Dec. 29, | Jan. 28, | Feb. 2 ot . 38 
961 1960 1960 1961” meth ie ae 
age eRe wore [a lp ee 
we Or eae vieierereneseeeee 40 26 72 2,184 2,267 2,089 
aoe ae oe : | Se 
Ville St. Guorges:-cf. whdocsccaee 91 168 33 3785 ee tr 
Ontario............ : et 2,04 
Monpricr een. .fs BRE Roce 4 Le BD ios ses ri4 ae 213,709 
lah: 5 ee ee ee 51 37 i a "469 ‘519 
oliquillguess. 4.023. Bock. 63 - = eee oes aascs 
Mracebridges y-....1. kab fc... be 47 7 . ais 2,301 2,696 
ramptouss.. 0... beetee esc cc ck 16 18 e Petit 1,788 1,888 
Rantiord 1908... 2... eo. ak: 49 33 3 rai 1741 2,408 
Brantlord.....0.2-..5-seseueeesres 49 33 87 4/169 3,914 3,466 
Brockville... 0.2.2.2. 202.ssss0s 0 41 25 1,063 "960 ; 
Chatham pn) ). 0064. arti... 122 o 33 oe an Sy 
Dehourg..06s. 24). ieee i.e: 53 i 33 ieee rere ih 
oe a 8 42 33 1,436 1,238 1,224 
Sl ; Te Wate gto 1,445 1,389 1)244 
Elliot Lake.............. 20 7 ss) bas 4,304 4,720 
ort Bre. es, fe ee dies. Sosa 9 % : ee a ‘564 
Fort Erie...2.000.2.2.sseesseeses, 2 5 13 1,063 977 1,030 
Fort Frances 64 22 16 855 760 "770 
Ripon caea ef. Bees. 47 id 7A ee) eit = be 
Gate 4 z 44 64 2,291 2,432 1,628 
Goderich... 14 ; : a 5 ‘504 
Guelph... ........ 32 a4 46 ae oy se 
ES Te 2 eee |e ene 629 7 m Poe ae ae 
eee er ere 29 667 740 21,797 19691 16,746 
ee ee 16 1 10 1,415 1,305 1/337 
Kenora Sgegs |} beaie... 3. J 8 3 us a0 eu 788 
ee a BE i 8 12 1,239 1,015 1,078 
ee bat 62 72 68 2,826 2,403 2,967 
Kitchener........ 133 100 43 51939 550 
Bitchoner 33 00 143 5, 232 5,959 3,579 
Mimidaaig=-dees...0ic8. ste 6 33 # 1082 he ai 
oe ee 7 2 aes 70 ee 
Rendonmaneine. fae ee 295 98) 3 , ont 45 
Kemer Beanpli:5....-:.-008.5.-0-.-+ 105 4 ep Ogle, ree moe 
Long Branch.......00.010.06002.00.. 5 101 147 5, 649 6,115 5,386 
peclend Z 5 24 1,824 1,546 1,778 
ae 11 6 7 1,013 857 1,027 
sori 1 17 62 2; 106 1,785 2° 204 
Bisescs Fe 38 30 56 4,159 3,573 3,511 
ee 20 20 27 2,933 2) 444 2,470 
Oeillis 5 cap ad ...3. Sab fe. 13 it "35 1885 70d 1,136 
CBRRWSL.. BOG. fs «0d. ben eee. Le 50 ai . vue gee 1,517 
Qn ee te ee eee ee 683 1 60 625 Sen eR B 443 
Ottawa. eee seeeereseeerseecees 83 ,690 625 9/641 7,281 8688 
Paria, Sande we we. amc. 1 = Bs ay 2, 885 
Parry Sound.....2.2.1.0..0s000000-. sh ‘Ta neds SRN” See 801 674 "881 
Bembroke.. Sree 53 55 60 2,579 2,142 2,688 
Ses 16 22 18 834 786 "850 
Beterborough............. ae 9 38 38 5, 110 4,311 4,391 
Pore Arthurier sree nt 153 1 : 7 ao me 
Port Arthur. -...000.0.c.sssscrsss 53 3 147 5,370 4,710 4, 820 
ME EOBCOLG. oie haa es Bas eos 56 ; 36 cap aa i ah 
[Ra Oe ote Sa Se hope 8 a #1 ee ot 1,400 
Bir Catharines 5. 5.0h tyccbone os 112 88 i ne te 001 
St. Catharines....0.00.0.0..0 ss... 2 88 134 6,344 5,913 5, 455 
Bee esse et one 74 68 A eee ee eee 
Sault Ste. Marie..0.. 00... seceee 127 16 el rate in 8,387 
PES ae Ce coe A 53 4 at: hee Be 2, a 
Sianie Taal, eecdindee cae 40 a, 7 ci Be 1,707 
Sioux Lookout. .....2+.0.2.s0 0000+ 0 123 7 285 27 "267 
oracr sh ela ey Be 20 22 30 for 301 ih 
Sturgeon Fallgmeenen, | Se 12 1 % en tas ia 
EE ey ae ae 197 2 3 ; 5808 rat 1,228 
i 53 a ale aia gn cope 15 7 oo Sey a 5,174 
Pimmins..20.2.. 000.0000 sc seeeeees 46 18 “ 2,600 03 a 
OT OTMU sor ied aleve fae 0 a) aw BCR OE Sco zee SW , ae 
LOD es ch calth s So xsypak Ys caves of oe, ; a i ar al Li eet 6a 
Aba 20 de : 
28 30 21 1,453 1,364 1'547 
it 13 2 1,178 1,008 1,188 
2i9 18 45 3,063 2,930 2/184 
207 160 99 5, 628 4,763 5, 859 
51 30 239 12,466 11) 428 10, 608 
‘ 1,817 1,745 
1,289 1,229 1,809 35,548 29,913 33,039 
1 99 3,376 2,984 3.497 
22 19 18 9) 414 2018 2) 360 
16 23 11 290 243 "362 
37 65 36 1,778 1,546 1,731 
1,032 943 1,576 7 io 22 808 
: : 668 24,571 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT FEBRUARY 2, 1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


ir EE ee 
NEE — ee 


Unfilled Vacancies(?) Registrations 
Office : 5 
(1) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Feb. 2, Dec. 29, Jan. 28, Feb. 2, Dec. 29, Jan. 28, 
1961 1960 1960 1961 1960 1960 
Saskatchewan...............0.00000005 859 760 608 28,618 23,998 27,109 
Estevan....... ie 18 20 23 745 685 
Lloydminster ; 17 15 5 742 635 601 
MOOSE PAW ce aeric tees es « me 53 47 89 2,338 1, 839 2,316 
North Battleford 44 45 52 1,796 1,499 1,667 
Prince Albert 343 272 36 3,283 2,815 3,271 
DEVE IEA Stee eae nh vce Meee ms mele spied 174 157 174 6,954 5, 862 6,327 
SASK ATOONE ste Se.c creie testi ticle o vies ohio 133 111 144 6,503 5,484 6,004 
Swift Current 21 23 34 1, 484 1,215 1,481 
NVGY DU ee Sie s.oo.0 tee MUNG rE sels 4-0 niece 13 10 7 837 690 714 
BYCORICGOR' entre feiescG care See eIe eines s aiecole 43 60 44 3,936 8,274 4,104 
ANDOROA are se cee saecrn cP Pee cine vio pe 1,977 2,186 1,908 44,326 36,918 38,435 
MS ISIT TUONO Hees sess) 10.0.3 = SRR ATE arate. to bere 2 LO)” SPAM. aracclaveie ormtove 778 463 641 
Calgary crates sone noes els 430 432 600 13, 292 11,427 11, 862 
Prem EM er Gh acls.e tacts se. sie aerate 7 8 17 711 442 571 
MUA MONtON Hes fs vcs ecient es 1,178 1,414 1,018 20,044 16,599 18,099 
MASONS Sas Goths oe. s oe eee 42 57 24 638 597 601 
Grande Prairie 41 TORO ME. 315,51 1,308 D5 US2) tee, soe apiece 2 
Meth brid Zev... «js... sa creeee 73 61 85 3,701 8,115 3,506 
Medicine Hat.............. 148 49 91 1,829 1,497 1,555 
HLS MIGOr set iee ca usierta.o pee eta nearer 61 47 73 2,025 1,646 1,600 
British Columbia...................... 1,477 1,246 1,466 94,168 85,439 85,025 
MTG WACK Me lerascisc cieraleteien temas ares 2 27 45 2,646 2,627 2,743 
Courtenayaweont a.) sinc Wea whites: eee 15 9 23 1,639 1, 857 1,924 
Granbrooleene vscocw eee ee ee 12 14 14 1,531- 1,549 1,431 
Mawson Creek... .....< ieee « osm encbinn 19 17 8 1,325 1,175 1,363 
Dunean........ ae nee 42 20 18 1, 457 1,518 1,386 
Kamloops. oa 3 8 12 1,874 1,630 1,840 
Kelowna.. “ 25 17 14 2,208 2,045 1,998 
USitiinat Memes cates atnamvere sae 3 29 59 275 245 246 
IMISSTOMICIEYRRE vt toe ew acck ok 28 58 30 1,985 1,797 1,997 
SNAIING Geeta: «outs oats sD erie Sales 16 28 13 2,041 1,999 2,009 
INelson:fa Baticrs sc ho Pecmrcecenen 15 7 15 1,619 1,456 1,527 
New Westminster................... 172 144 144 13,155 11,861 11,637 
Menticton erect Lsctetntles viene an 25 12 8 2,280 2,114 2,218 
IRorteAlberniect «cet. attics cee 41 41 21 1,355 1,170 1,194 
Prince Georse.. hse ee ten 38 27 63 2,402 2,545 2,053 
PPINCEWRUpertif.....0¢ seve eenes oe cees 15 11 rd 2,326 2,681 1,902 
PEIN COLON Sore ays cera sc Meo ee ee 4 7 12 711 663 626 
Oiesnelt. ee hes ays.0 Se eee eek 22 12 19 1,276 1,307 1,021 
WALLS oe, MTA: s, 55-5 REGRET eect 57 65 35 1,536 1,18 1,562 
IWaANCOUVER eR had, <ccat ct nenas oenen 599 570 723 40,651 35, 362 35, 257 
WEINON rc. eatin sen Bites: s svctnia 11 6 15 3,083 2,696 2,806 
Victoria Be ict ERATE Eo: cp eR 133 106 138 5,946 5, 328 5, 657 
WHLCehOrsOter ns sacs facets oe cckied 159 11 30 847 631 628 
17,243 17,855 18,531 854,738 734,682 786,294 
8, 866 9,859 8, 206 668,766 570,789 606, 165 
8,377 7,996 10,325 185,972 163, 893 180, 129 


(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(?) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5i—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


1956—1961 

XY Atlantic | Quebee | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 

oa Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
LOGG Bras ee et one Peo ee 1,046,979 | 748,464 | 208,515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210,189 136, 400 
LOB Ate. Soteee Ras te 877,704 | 586,780 | 290,924 59,412 | 215,335 | 309,077 | 185,962 107,918 
LOGS SH hance. eee Sea hoe 840,129 | 548,663 | 291,466 56,385 | 198,386 | 287,112 | 181,772 116,474 
LOB ON Pent c. cRRe eat as vc ae 986,073 | 661,872 | 324,201 70,352 | 289,431 | 386,527 | 211,951 127,812 
DU Yl ee rales Sans nae ieee Gee 958,300 | 641,872 | 316,428 86,848 | 252,019 | 302,048 | 198,474 118,911 
LOGO Gsmonth))kae.a« sh oe 56,705 37, 403 19,302 5,645 16, 251 19, 431 10,780 4,598 
ULNA ca kos eysloi) 5 Mey ea 63,359 41,861 21,498 7,109 19,576 18, 732 12,498 5, 444 


ee te ee ee 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 
JANUARY 1961 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Estimated 
pizerage ' en of 
. umber o: . enefit 
Ezevinde Beneficiaries | Weeks Paid Paid 
Per Week $ 
(in thousands) 

29.1 122,035 2,905, 052 
6.9 28, 829 613,994 
36.8 154, 693 3,381,099 
34.9 146, 483 3, 242,600 
200.3 841, 247 19,969, 842 
203.2 853, 456 20,532, 881 
28.4 119,347 2,912,456 
21.4 90, 068 2,195,149 
32.6 136, 850 3,374,461 
78.0 331,365 8,532,652 
Total, Canada, January 1961... 672.5 2, 824, 373 $7, 660, 186 
Total, Canada, December 1960. pay 400.4 1,681,843 39,765,534 
Total, Canada, January 1960...... aS 620.0 2,480, 108 54,344, 674 


TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, AND PERCENTAGE 
POSTAL, JANUARY 31, 1961 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 
Source: Report on operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Number of weeks on claims Percent-| January 
es fa On Reef tae Bese : oe Bee 
claimants or ver osta ‘ota 
3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 17-20 20 elaiwaante 


Province and Sex 


846,940 |195,848 |110,423 |262,244 |122,405 | 54,488 | 30,737 | 70,795 37.7 782,542 
.| 673,931 |157,915 | 90,018 |221,519 | 99,623 | 40,881 | 20,878 | 43,097 41.0 616,304 
-| 173,009 | 37,933 | 20,405 | 40,725 | 22,782 | 13,607 | 9,859 | 27,698 24.7 166, 238 
38,091 | 6,445 | 4,804 | 17,826] 4,680] 1,608 718 | 2,010 81.3 36, 693 
35,950 | 5,966] 4,583 | 17,3389 | 4,485 | 1,442 604 | 1,581 83.0 34,949 


2,141 479 221 487 245 166 114 429 52.1 1,744 

7,723 | 1,124] 1,050] 4,208 825 209 89 218 79.4 7,948 

6,520 986 885 | 3,623 688 160 59 119 81.7 6,818 

1,203 138 165 585 137 49 30 99 67.1 1,130 

47,348 | 13,516 | 7,041 | 14,478 | 5,396} 2,345} 1,332] 3,240 53.7 42,049 

41,688 | 12,114] 6,335 | 13,179 | 4,766 | 1,926} 1,087} 2,331 55.2 36,474 

5,660 | 1,402 706 | 1,299 630 419 295 909 43.3 5,575 

New Brunswick.......... 42,317 | 8,266 | 6,043 | 16,005 | 6,045 | 2,428] 1,047 | 2,483 71.1 38,424 
Maley... /.00..°....-.| 85,921 | 7,187 | 6,3826°) 14,237 | 4,889 | 1,816 772 | 1,694 73.5 31,907 
Henials 2 its Soins 6,396 |} 1,079 717 | 1,768} 1,156 612 275 789 57.6 6,517 
Quebec cusnennn 261,849 | 63,468 | 34,126 | 79,761 | 36,554 | 16,022 | 9,546 | 22,372 38.6 246,599 
1 ae eat 210,266 | 52,812 | 28,650 | 67,617 | 29,604 | 12,104 | 6,391 | 18,088 41.9 196, 529 
Bemale /edentet shat ee 51,583 | 10,656 | 5,476 | 12,144] 6,950} 3,918] 38,155} 9,284 25.1 50,070 
BVRGAEIO Sie « tote teottan - “053,747 59,588 | 32,522 | 73,115 | 34,802 | 17,440 | 10,399 | 25,881 22.6 232, 233 
MAUS retae ens Poets 05 188,848 | 45,011 | 24,599 | 57,881 | 26,795 | 12,342 | 6,864 | 15,356 23.9 169, 838 
HOMAlG orate 10k eaten 64,899 | 14,577 | 7,923 | 15,234] 8,007 | 5,098} 3,535 | 10,525 19.0 62,395 
PMANTGOD A.) 3:st0:s 4001/6 cs'ms Me 36,519 | 8,884] 5,079 | 11,431} 6,128) 2,137] 1,084) 1,776 33.6 31,613 
Male tees sseteniciade>.: 29,150 | 6,712 | 4,036} 9,725] 5,171 | 1,654 736 | 1,116 38.0 24,655 
Metal n sents 7,369 | 2,172} 1,043 | 1,706> 957 483 348 660 16.0 6,958 
Saskatchewan............ 27,286 | 5,749 | 3,758 | 9,551 | 4,697} 1,604 660 | 1,267 53.2 26,085 
Male Se iectorstelstaceiape axes? 22,377 | 4,601 | 3,011 | 8,384] 4,095 | 1,226 401 659 57.4 21,338 
Pemples. cease ser--s 4,909 | 1,148 747 | 1,167 602 378 259 608 34.1 4,747 

BRT DETGA 2 circle a.oie.o/alais/araie eters 42,305 | 10,409 | 5,904 | 11,690 | 7,293 | 3,029 | 1,444] 2,536 31.5 37,904 
Male tasmanian 34,127 | 8,453} 4,841 | 10,020 | 6,116 | 2,257 914 | 1,526 33.7 29,876 

PE GIREAIG lorcie'etsfetatere ea /3¥ 8,178 | 1,956 | 1,063 | 1,670) 1,177 772 530 | 1,010 22.0 8,028 
British Columbia........ 89,755 | 19,399 | 10,096 | 24,179 | 15,985 | 7,666} 4,418 | 9,012 30.8 82,994 
AUDIO. anaaapucrnae soe 69,084 | 14,073 | 7,752 | 19,514 | 13,064 | 5,954] 3,100] 5,627 33.2 63,920 
Isoae Eieuowbaro on cue 20,671 | 4,826] 2,344] 4,665 | 2,921 | 1,712) 1,818] 3,385 23.1 19,074 
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E-3_INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
pet JANUARY, 1961 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Province Total | Entitled | Not 
isposed to 


Puroundland, d.tecsc2s ossveree ee 9, 662 8,198 1,464 12,124 9,690 2,434 2,416 
Pines Edward Island............. 2° 021 1,739 282 2,519 2,222 2 326 
NEVE ROOLINOR EN. shee sarea seared: 20,786 13,687 7,099 23,952 21,695 2,257 3,222 
New Brunswick........0..0000000- 15,237 12, 495 2,742 17,323 14,658 2) 665 2,330 
Gar noumeeheek deni foe ciea reeds 107,770 81,196 26.574 | 123,119 | 106,730 16,339 27,537 
ONS ea ie oG ase Eee ear ee 110; 79,247 | 31,553 | 124,566 | 110,484 14,082 25, 587 
SHED Afri ge a ole 147330 | 11,263 3,087 15,312 13,215 2,097 3,308 
Saskatchewan......:..0.0eeeeee ee 10,329 8,304 2/025 11,702 10,025 1,677 2,142 
ipsa ede, Sees cs. ok. 18,107 13,268 4,839 18, 452 16,004 2° 448 4,015 
British Columbia. .............0-- 35,195 | 25,552 9,643 39, 183 : 5,225 7,031 

Total, Canada, January 1961..... 344,237 | 254,949 89,288 | 388,252 | 338,681 49,571 78,414 
Total, Canada’ December 1960..| 4487319 | 3255011 | 1237308 | 4297060 | 370,495 | 59,465 | 122,497 
Total, Canada, January 1960..... 306,564 | 237,387 69,177 | 375,872 | 326,281 49,581 69,766 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 64,820. 


+ In addition, 61,890 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 7,905 were special requests not granted and 1,352 
were appeals by claimants. There were 16,483 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


End of: Total Employed Claimants 
AQME I GCEIMNDER cto cee Sou tan es sis cabin k « <:dsatic ss bak meee ak ae 4,359,000 3,604, 900 754,100 
2 1 0. ae a a) A A 7 a 4,151,000 3, 665, 800 485, 200 
Octobe, se piuias oes ot at an Cae aes ae ae rar sels New cc. eee 4,042,000 3,711,800 330, 200 
September... '.00 2 <4 sinemenaele SORE * ee oct eee ee 4,037,000 3,757,500 279,500 
PANIGTINEA ES 3. doce mtn <a ee eee inte eee oes Eee ee 4,040,000 3,759, 800 280,200 
DG) SIAM ore Ate siacsalge eee mot beer eons nies | EEL 4,024,000 3,729,900 294,100 
ULE Sete ogee MADER IA ROL tan > Snes: AMP es fee iemees eee 4,048,000 3,751,600 296, 400 
Maye. Shae ie eco anitats saat nich ieee ae eee: nrc 3,988,000 3,623,700 364,300 
April Saeko ameter kee Beate OTe a te kat: Boke ok 5 ae 4,222,000 3,507, 100 714,900 
Mare yoy. saat atta aieiaieie oon es Con Mee sien de tts as ke hee a ee 4,307,000 3,484,000 823 , 000 
Pebmiahy... -t-saucc ur sai e ee taeio rec de rae cect ce meek sae 4,308,000 3,493,800 814, 200 
FONUALY hes. actsevans ene tee Oo ees oe ete tee ae 4,296,000 3,513, 500 782,500 
HOGS — December’. saccesiic pee nts viececoceste tenet a skaee bt tech ts 4,295,000 3,609, 300 685,700 


ee eee ee ee ee ae eee eee ee ee 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-i—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1957 Weighted 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Health Recre- 


— Total | Food | Housing | Clothing |T7@nsPor-| , and | | ation and 
Care Reading Alcohol 


Tobacco 


ae SA Pe Se 122.6 118.6 127.3 108.2 133.2 139.9 134.2 109.1 
POBS—WORT., So cco ove en cis 125.7 122.9 129.3 109.5 136.6 146.6 142.0 110.1 
POGO—SV Gar. a. < teres vices alee 127.2 122.1 131.5 109.7 140.5 151.0 144,4 113.8 
ROG =P DET Fos Coote ede sit 128.4 122.6 132.9 111.0 141.1 154.8 145.6 115.8 
1000 — Maro. 5. Cietis. sce see's 127.9 121.0 132.4 110.2 142.4 154.0 145.8 115.8 
| ee Aes oe ee 128.3 122.1 132.7 110.6 142.3 154.7 144.8 115.8 

Lk ne EE ee 128.2 122.0 132.8 111.0 141.0 155.1 145.4 115.7 

SHOR, 2, = Ce aa Se wie Sous 128.6 122.6 132.9 111.2 141.1 155.4 145.4 115.7 

Oe Anne eat. Seg Eee 128.3 122.6 132.9 J 139.9 155.4 145.0 115.8 

ONG 6 I NV on 2,9, ooaa 128.6 123.3 133.1 110.5 140.2 154.9 145.1 115.8 
September............... 128.2 122.5 133.2 110.7 138.8 154.9 145.1 115.8 
tober: 985-20. . 25.2. 128.7 123.5 133.3 111.3 138.7 155.7 145.8 115.8 
INOVEMNEE. o 5.0 ch 55.0408 129.1 123.5 133.3 112.4 141.9 154.7 146.6 115.8 
Beember Wes Bo. . 0.3. 129.3 124.2 133.3 112.4 141.8 154.9 146.6 115.8 

SOIT AIATY Fo 5 joo wine va see's 129.2 124.4 133.2 111.6 141.1 155.0 146.3 115.8 
SDEBAUV ci visiars <\nie's va = <)> 128.9 124.0 133.1 111.5 141.1 154.6 146.7 115.7 

as deen odes 4a 129.1 124.0 133.2 111.8 141.0 154.4 146.6 115.7 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY 196i 


(1949 = 100) 

Total Wanees Other 

: Commo- 

Food Shelter |Clothing hold spe 

February| January | February : _Idities and 

1960 1961 1961 Operation | Services 
(1) St. John’s, Nfld............. 114.8 116.2 116.2 109.4 115.3 110.6 112.1 132.8 
iE STE Cg, Bape Ti ae Ay irae 127.0 127.9 128.0 118.9 135.6 121.2 129,2 140.6 
BING DORUE on casiesis oboe Sais/s-¢ 129.1 130.0 129.8 123.4 140.6 120.7 124.1 142.3 
WEGORCAL he. a Bdie.c s/o. vat o.v10:0 Finie.s 2 127.5 129.4 129.4 129.4 146.0 107.3 118.8 139.0 
OHRAW Ac ode Siena ds eS eons 127.6 129.7 129.4 123.6 149.3 114.7 121.7 138.4 
MORONS OB. sad ctiiclec tes xs ale «= 129.7 131.2 131.0 123.2 152.9 114.5 123.8 140.2 
UIST Te AEE ESN 124.1 127.3 126.9 122.5 135.8 116.0 120.0 137.3 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 123.5 125.1 124.5 119.6 124.8 124.0 126.1 129.3 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 123.2 125.1 124.7 118.2 125.5 120.5 127.3 133.6 
VARGOUVOR ort rete ee cee 129.1 130.3 129.9 123.6 137.6 116.2 136.0 187.4 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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Month or Year 


223 3,0 
24 91,209 
22 128,37 
218 100, 137 
278 48,312 
wz 4,837 
x» 3,381 
XR 2,482 
3 7,191 
41 7,23 
wz 5,136 
$ 10,356 
ww 8,072 
J 3,22 
61 5,833 
] 1,31 
2 2,346 
18 1,801 


245,000 0.11 
634/880 0.14 
872,340 @.24 
235.200 0.13 
747,120 0.06 
52,850 0.05 
29,270 oe : 
21,430 0.02 
75,260 0.07 
51,240 0.04 : 
39,100 0.08 - 
127,560 eli 
115,280 0.10 i 
92,640 0.08 ; 
52,520 0.05 
30,160 0.03 f 
23,140 0.03 
30/320 0.02 y 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
FEBRUARY 11, BY INDUSTRY 


TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
FEBRUARY 191, BY JURISDICTION 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
FEBRUARY 1961 


(Preliminary) 
Duration in Starting 
Industry M. 
E =~ Wes roe -Days Date Major Issues 
mployer nion ~ ~ 
— volved| Feb- | Accu- aes Result 
Location ruary |mulated Wats 
MANUFACTURING 
Paper Products 
Building Products, Pulp and Paper Workers’ 290 | 6,960 | 14,500! Nov. 241 Wages~ 
Pont-Rouge, Que. PEdEAHOHKO NTU) IP) leek |) ae Shoe Paceline ancttnes 
Tron and Steel Products 
Welland Electric Steel Foundry |Steelworkers Loc. 5955 120 240 240 | Feb. 22) Wages, fringe benefits~ 
Welland, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Feb. 23] 10¢ an hour wage in- 
crease, improved seniority 
rights. 
Transportation Equipment 
Burrard Dry Dock, Shipyard Workers Loc. 1 491 | 3,930 | 8,840] Jan, 18 | Wages~Wage increase of 
North Vancouver, B.C. CLC) Feb. 18] varying amounts, based on 
current hourly rates. 
Boia laneous Manufacturing 
2,200 | 5,120 | Sept. 15) Wages~ 


Sperry Gyriasie Co. of Canada,|I.U.E. Loc. 514 (AFL-| 110 
CIO/CLC) 


St. Laurent, Que. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES 


Statistical information on work stoppages in 
Canada is compiled by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour 
on the basis of reports from the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. The first three tables 
in this section contain data covering strikes and 
lockouts involving six or more workers and 
lasting at least one working day, and strikes 
and lockouts lasting less than one day or 
involving fewer than six workers but exceeding 
a total of nine man-days. 

The developments leading to work stoppages 
are often too complex to make it practicable 
to distinguish statistically between strikes on 
the one hand and lockouts on the other. How- 
ever, a work stoppage that is clearly a lockout 
is not often encountered. 


The data on workers involved include all 
workers reported on strike or locked out, 
whether or not they ail belonged to the unions 
directly involved in the disputes leading to 
work stoppages. Where the number of workers 
involved varied in the course of the stoppage, 
the maximum number is used for monthly totals, 
but adjustments are made for changes reported 
in the number of workers involved in work 
stoppages extending over two or more months. 
Workers indirectly affected, such as _ those 
laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are 
not included in the data on workers 
involved. Their number, however, if any, is 
shown in parentheses for the major work 
stoppages listed in Table G-4. The data in 
parentheses are those reported at an early 
stage of the work stoppage, and they refer 
only to the plant or premises at which the 
stoppage occurred. 


Duration of strikes and lockouts in man- 
days is calculated by multiplying the number 
of workers involved in each work stoppage by 
the number of working days the work stop- 
page was in progress. Where the number of 
workers involved varied significantly in the 
course of the stoppage, an appropriate adjust- 
ment is made in the calculation as far as this is 
practicable. The duration in man-days of 
all stoppages in a month or year is also shown 
as a percentage of estimated working time, 
based on the corresponding monthly figure or 
annual average figure for non-agricultural paid 
workers in Canada. The data on duration of 
work stoppages in man-days are provided to 


facilitate comparison of work stoppages in 
terms of a common denominator; they are 
not intended as a measure of the loss of 
productive time to the economy. For con- 
venience of expression, however, duration in 
man-days is on occasion referred to as “time 
loss” in reviews based on this series. 


The data on the distribution of work stop- 
pages by industry in Table G-2 follow the 
Standard Industrial Classification, D.B.S. (1948). 


In Table G-3 work stoppages are classified 
according to jurisdiction, whether federal or 
provincial. This is done on the basis of the 
governmental agency that intervened in the 
dispute. Where there was no such intervention 
the classification is, wherever possible, on the 
basis of the agency that previously dealt with 
labour matters in the establishment involved. 

Work stoppages involving 100 or more 
workers are listed in Table G-4, which shows 
in each instance the employer(s) and the 
location of the premises at which the work 
stoppage occurred, the union(s) directly in- 
volved or concerned in the dispute, number of 
workers involved, duration in man-days, starting 
date (the first day on which normal operations 
were affected) and termination date. For 
work stoppages that are terminated by mutual 
agreement, the termination date is usually the 
day on which work was resumed. Work stop- 
pages that have not been resolved in this way 
are as a rule considered terminated, for statis- 
tical purposes, at the date by which it was 
established that two-thirds or more of the 
workers involved had either returned to work, 
or had found work with other employers, or 
had been replaced by new employees; or the 
date by which it was reported that the opera- 
tions affected by the work stoppage would not 
be resumed. Also shown in Table G-4 are the 
major issues, as far as known, that led to 
work stoppage, and the result, i.e., the terms of 
settlement of major issues where a settlement 
was reached when the work stoppage ter- 
minated, or the circumstances in which the 
work stoppage came to an end. 


While the methods used to obtain data on 
work stoppages are not likely to lead to 
major omissions, it is not always possible, 
particularly on a preliminary basis, to obtain 
precise information in detail. Consequently the 
information in this section may not be accurate 
in all respects. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH 
QUARTER OF 1960, BY GROUP OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


o 
eo | wo = a 
2/5 34 
a| & Qs 
Cc. F S| ww 8 | se 
‘ause i= Gt single g % 
g Siro | B18 |B 3 o 
E 2)3/8/ 8/5/58 = 
i) oo 
Slee, Moline alice | one 8/312 
EIB/S/4/2/ el elas ei els| 4 
4 & 13 i ‘a 
4I\SielS lel ola letteleaialere 
Striking Against or Stepping on Objects.................]..../....l.... HAGE Al Seah cial sonal iaoal ene) eae 1 
Struck by— 
) = echony Cranes) 660i. fa. tach stele se cal etl ns. ppc eae ciel Hess Ll cost sccieca lexis 5 
vee A 1 4). 1 Ts 3]. 10 
te) Eo be ule Fars 14]... 12 8 Bye a Vallfe ain eichevell'stesetolfte sieteil eres 39 
Caught In, On or lest Machinery, Vehicles, etc.. lle S] 21 RGIS. Sy Sioten lense rete ls 19 
Collisions, Derailments, Wrecks, etc.............00.+00+ Tiees2bss Qe Biieenb], TT} Salt 5}... 40 
Falls and Slips— 
te) Ch Da MIG DOVE Mee. MN ca cn a coe cpm eM e At amrshonece tase < sete Dy] faus-se | acoyetei| teraterel teeetoes le 2 
(bh) "To- Different Levelsing: ac ss 0 cos cesses cee gas iitee aye Bie Slats], LSet oe Titan Ui 2s 37 
Conflagrations, Temperature Extremes, Explosions.......|.... A ese) ey 2l tee le ee] sees Ble teal eal 2 13 
fia en Absorptions, Asphyxiation and Industrial ih ; ; 5 3 
re Oe Er ae, 8 OE eae 3) POR) a) ere alee ee een et 
peer IC ihe: See AC noe T ete AER aT OM IRS (tie ce: Toe aa LY Ral Beet nes) lene) Gani Lies 3 
Peco liens ACCME ay Se re cle one etn ee Ree eee ello co of EER Mote ALSACE « anclell Bhat eof rere eevee nt otetel Resa toe 
Total, Fourth Quarter—1960................| 10) 20 5] 38] 30) 38 7| 21; 10 Leva. 197 
Total, Fourth Quarter—1959................ 24; 40 6} 49) 44) 90 6} 48 ai eselp 12t- 323 
TABLE H-2—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1960 
Industry ; Hi . : ; : & a 
a | /4/8]g/¢i ag )e3)/ei1o)/2) 8 
Z| es) ol eee ame Com aim inet, ole cel |imced ml ecm cag eee 
es ae Pt sat Fit AE | EG Sa 1 1 2 eae ORAS) Re taal ORC Genial oorack 10 
Bogen gre 15-5 hams itil dee ST RCI Hell aaed > [aioe slant 2 1 Bek e c|eaietes 1 a aaa oh 
Fishin, “tt APTSDDING nts clear ouieibesareetl esaielade BiLilcave tails atetateraitte cattle s\['elelawstels| ofetess eielfcnvelawa ORCS. altemaaterne 
Fishing anc ee ceria ergtevayischs BD espace 3 1 2 st Be ont 3 2 Bye) sivas 38 
Mari AGGUTING 22), crlete pees s Pols eee tal seis a Wethe wets 1 6 Se Al siacotsiete 1 5 C lem Trea Ses 30 
Conmtriction. Soin ae.. odes ates loleutds # |. Ae tiesilawle ede 1 10 107s eaten 2 3 Oiled Pie ae 38 
So Sherpani Wpaene ies Pea eae rl Ee ates 4 1 1 PsA oeneol eoaee | Ibocaae 7 
ansportation, Storage an ‘om- 
: pieaiontioia sed SERRE es Pea Sane 1 2 1 2 3 2 3 1 4 21 
date: 32. Sees Sy Set okt Des sah s edeaaes ll saiasents 3 Big || Rvtray|ateror Sie) scaroun |e eee . 
MAANOO: 2 sorseon oon ae ng se swe aden FAY Pc ett ee Ten, (ee Cee OUOMREEN Mrede (ote gens Wy eee Mee 
laws No iardtaratdeie mete el a:s 01sce' V'ave:e) ers « UAE | Saatce } | eviaiscss 7 1 1 3 ral ee 17 
LU CET bites tie oS ee RT ee A AN Reel pei onal laseern sPcinal oSces| BEmeon| Osc bon laren boreal ccs tall cero 
"Total )siss sesadewans enemies 7 2 10 7 30 76 4 10 18 Bo: nee ees 197* 


*Of this total 142 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, and the 
Board of Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 55 were obtained from other, non-official sources, 
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Explanatory Note fo “Manpower Situation in Local Areas” 


The system of classifying the labour market 
situation in individual areas is an analytical 
device whose purpose is to give a clear and 
brief picture of local market conditions based 
on an appraisal of the situation in each area. 
In considering each category, it is necessary 
to keep in mind the marked seasonal fluctua- 
tions in labour requirements in Canada. Labour 
surpluses are consistently highest in each year 
from December to March and lowest from 
July to October. ‘ i 

The criteria on which this classification 
system is based are as follows:— 


Group 1: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour sup- 
ply exceeds demand in almost all of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on 
file with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 9.9, 11.9 or 13.9 
per cent, depending on the size and character 
of the area. 

Group 2: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour sup- 
ply exceeds demand in about half of the major 
occupations. The situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 5.9 or 6.9 per 
cent, but less than 10.0; 12.0 or 14.0 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the area. 


Group 3: Balanced Labour Supply. Areas 
in which current or immediately prospective 
labour demand and supply are approximately 
in balance for most of the major occupations. 
The situation usually exists when the ratio of 
applications for employment on file with NES 
te paid workers, including those looking for 
jobs, is more than 1.9 or 2.4 per cent, but less 
than 6.0 or 7.0 per cent, depending on the size 
and character of the area. 


Group 4: Labour Shortage. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
demand exceeds supply in most of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is less than 2.0 or 2.5 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 

The classification of areas does not depend 
solely on the ratio of job applications to paid 
workers. All areas, and particularly those in 
which the ratio is close to the limits of the 
above-mentioned ranges, are examined closely 
in the light of other kinds of information to 
see whether they should or should not be 
reclassified. Information on labour market con- 
ditions at local areas is obtained mainly from 
monthly reports submitted by each of the local 


offices of the National Employment Service. 


This information is supplemented by reports 


from field representatives of the Department 
of Labour who regularly interview businessmen 
about employment prospects in their companies, 
statistical reports from the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics and relevant reports from other 
federal government departments, from provin- 
cial and municipal governments and from non- 
governmental sources. 

The term “labour market” as used in this 


section refers to a geographical area in which —— 


there is a concentration of industry to which 


most of the workers living in the area com- 


mute daily. The term is not meant to imply 
that labour is a commodity and subject to the 
same kind of demand and supply factors oper- 
ative in other markets. 


To facilitate analysis, all labour market areas 
considered in this review have been grouped 
into four different categories (metropolitan, 
major industrial, major agricultural, and minor) 
on the basis of the size of the labour force in 
each and the proportion of the labour force 
engaged in agriculture. This grouping is not 
meant to indicate the importance of an area 
to the national economy. The key to this 
grouping is shown in the classification of labour 
market areas on page 317. 

The geographical boundaries of the labour 
market areas dealt with in this section do not 
coincide with those of the municipalities for 
which they are named. In general the boun- 
daries of these areas coincide with the district 
serviced by the respective local office or offices 
of the National Employment Service. In a 
number of cases, local office areas have been 
amalgamated and the names used_ include 
several other local office areas, as follows: 
Farnham-Granby includes Cowansville; Mont- 
teal includes Ste. Anne de Bellevue; Lac St. 
Jean includes Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquiére, 
Port Alfred, Roberval and Alma; Gaspe in- 
cludes Causapscal, Chandler, Matane and New 
Richmond; Quebec North Shore includes La 
Malbaie, Forestville, Sept Iles and Baie Co- 
meau; Sherbrooke includes Magog; Trois 
Riviéres includes Louiseville; Toronto includes 
Long Branch, Oakville, Weston and Newmar- 
ket; Sudbury includes Elliot Lake; Niagara 
Peninsula includes Welland, Niagara Falls, St. 
Catharines, Fort Erie and Port Colborne; Van- 
couver-New Westminster includes Mission City; 
Central Vancouver Island includes Courtenay, 
Duncan, Nanaimo and Port Alberni; and 
Okanagan Valley includes Kelowna, Penticton 
and Vernon. 


The 110 labour market areas covered in this 


analysis include 90 to 95 per cent of all paid 
workers in Canada. 


Explanatory Notes to “Current Labour Statistics” 


(a) These figures are the result of a monthly survey conducted by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics for the purpose of providing estimates of the employment characteristics of the civilian 
non-institutional population of working age. (About 30,000 households chosen by area sampling 
methods in approximately 110 different areas in Canada are visited each month). The civilian 
labour force is that portion of the civilian non-institutional population 14 years of age and over 
that had jobs or that did not have jobs and was seeking work during the survey week. 

(b) Total applications on file at NES offices exclude registrations from persons known to 
have a job while applying for another one, Means are also taken to exclude, as far as possible, 
Persons who have secured work on their own since registration. Nevertheless, the figures 
inevitably include a number of persons who have found employment or who have left the labour 
force by the time the count is made. On the other hand, not all the persons who are looking for 


work register at employment offices, 
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